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"If we have souls, know how to see and use, 
One place performs, like any other place, 
The proper service every place on earth 
Was framed to furnish man with : serves alike 
To give him note that, through the place he sees, 
A place is signified he never saw, 
But, if he lack not soul, may learn to know." 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST FAMILIES 

HERE and there on our home soil, if we look closely 
and observe carefully, we may discover in un- 
looked-for places a surprisingly flourishing growth of 
essentially foreign cuttings, which, after the lapse of a 
century, have struck their roots deep into the subsoil 
of our national life. Such a one is the famous Island 
Academy, commonly designated as "Dukes" — so called 
after the county-seat — but incorporated under the name 
of the Beauchamp School. 

At the time of the second emigration of the French 
nobles in the darkest period of revolution-convulsed 
France, an English bark was driven during a thick night 
on the bar which, at low tide, partially blocks the one 
fine harbor on the Island. The ship, together with the 
crew, passengers, and cargo, was saved from destruction 
by the heroic efforts of the Islanders. Among the 
passengers was a venerable member of the house of 
Beauchamp. He had fled to England, and was on his 
way to New York with papers accredited to our govern- 
ment, when the treacherous shoals threatened dire 
disaster to his undertaking. He was most hospitably 
entertained on the Island, while the ship was undergoing 
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repairs, by John Terrence, the head of the oldest and 
most influential family of Dukes. 

During his enforced stay, the French guest became 
impressed by the unique importance of the Island's 
great industry — the whale fisheries — to the world in 
general. Later on, the increasing strength of that im- 
pression, together with his appreciation of his host's 
whole-souled hospitality, begot in him the necessity of 
expressing his admiration and gratitude in some sub- 
stantial manner to the Islanders who had rescued him 
from the perils of the deep. 

It chanced one winter evening that the marquis and 
his genial host were sipping their mulled port over the 
square-leaved mahogany table, beneath the soft lustre 
of a curiously wrought hanging-lamp of Benares bronze. 
The marquis, observing it, declared gallantly that the 
leviathan's oil, with which it was filled, was destined 
to become the light of the known modern world, and 
was comparable in importance to the ancient Alexandrian 
Pharos. Thereupon they fell to discussing genealogies. 
To their mutual surprise, as well as delight, they un- 
earthed, somewhere in the subcoil of the preceding 
two centuries, a strong and noble tap-root to which 
both men owed their existence. 

The Terrences, of the third generation from the 
marquis's host, had large holdings in Ireland — it was 
an inheritance on the. maternal side, the mother having 
been the daughter of an Irish noble, who, fleeing with 
James to France after the battle of the Boyne, took 
unto himself a French wife, a younger daughter of the 
ancient and noble house of Beauchamp. In witness 
whereof the Island descendant displayed to the eyes 
of the astonished marquis the silver buttons of his 
ancestor's military coat with the cipher of King James 
wrought in relief upon them; his sword, and a seal 
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TH B FIRST FAMILIES 

ring with the coat of arms of the Beauchamps. To cap 
the climax of proof, he announced his full name to be 
John Beacham (Anglicized Beauchamp) Terrence. 

In the course of further conversation, the American 
Beacham complimented the distantly related French 
Beauchamp upon his neatly turned figure of the Alex- 
andrian Pharos, as applied to the Island ; but he lament- 
ed the fact that the intellectual status of this ocean 
waif could not compete with that of the richly endowed 
and ancient Alexandria. Whereupon the marquis de- 
clared himself ready to kindle an intellectual light upon 
the Island which, if only modestly comparable to the 
Alexandrian of famed libraries, should at least illumine 
the pathway of knowledge for the future Islanders with 
a radiance equal to that which, at that very moment, 
was cast upon the treacherous waters of the bar by the 
Great Cocheeset Light. 

This was the origin of the famous Beauchamp School, 
which the marquis endowed with five thousand limes, 
to which he bequeathed his portrait in oils and many of 
his books, and in which he exacted that the teaching of 
the French language* be obligatory. Nor was any man 
to be considered qualified for the position of master 
unless he were able to speak the language fluently, 
write it with ease, and be conversant with its literature. 

The marquis's host was made the first trustee, and 
the responsibilities of that office had descended from 
father to son to the third generation — eldest son to 
eldest son. The last master, long a fixture, had but 
recently died ; and young John Terrence, returning after 
four years of foreign travel and study to the Island 
home of his fathers, found himself unexpectedly con- 
fronted with the necessity of finding some one suitable 
to fill the vacancy before the opening of the fall term. 

"I've met the very man for the place — if he'll come," 
> 3 
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he said to his uncle, Robert Terrence, one evening late in 
May and a day after his return. He reached for a fresh 
cigar, and for a moment busied himself with lighting it. 

It was a family party that, after having dined to- 
gether, was assembled on the porch: the two men with 
their cigars, the three women with a bit of fancy work 
in their white hands on which rare family jewels — opals 
set in brilliants, wine -red rubies, heaven -hued sap- 
phires — gleamed in the subdued light that shone out 
from the long French windows of the library and dining- 
room. The father of the present speaker was Robert 
Terrence's elder brother, dead these fifteen years. He 
had, when widowed and left with two young children, 
boy and girl, taken for second wife Susanna, the only 
daughter of his father's friend and neighbor, Squire 
Moncure, whose estate joined his. Indeed, the friend- 
ship and neighborliness of the Moncures and Terrences 
antedated three generations. The present Mrs. John 
Terrence had remained, during the fifteen years of her 
widowhood, as sole mistress in her girlhood's home. 
Her two step-children, John and Alma, came and went 
as pleasure or inclination dictated. 

It was on the Moncures' porch that young John 
Terrence broached the subject of the trusteeship. 

"The trouble is," he went on, "no man who knows 
enough to fill the bill according to the behest of the 
clever old marquis will come out here into the Atlantic 
Ocean and make this a home - port. There isn't suffi- 
cient inducement." 

" I should say," his uncle remarked, " that a salary 
of seventeen hundred ought to give some young fellow 
a lift, even if he only stopped to coal." 

His nephew smiled; the light from his cigar, glowing 
suddenly as he puffed vigorously for a moment, illu- 
mined every feature of the high-bred face. 
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"It's all well enough for the dominie to consider us 
the coaling-station, Uncle Rob, but you forget the onus 
of the trusteeship. I can tell you it's no easy matter to 
find a man for the place; and to save trouble for rne" 
he added, with another quiet smile, "I want to make it 
a life job for the future incumbent. Father was fort- 
unate enough at last with D£lize. They tell me my 
grandfather tried seven in seven years, and Miss Ella- 
retta's polyglot French is the result. She and the Seven 
Wise Men, I am told, were synchronous — " 

"For shame, John!" said his sister, laughing; "Miss 
Ellaretta is a dear." 

"Who implied the contrary? Indeed, you may be- 
lieve me or not, but I was so impressed with the dear- 
ness when I was last at home that I did my best in the 
capacity of match-promoter for her and dear old D£lize 
— peace to his ashes!" 

" Do be serious, John," said Mrs* Robert, in her soft, 
pleading voice, "and tell us whom you have in mind." 

"Never was more serious in my life, Aunt Robbie" — 
so the elder Terrence's children had always called their 
uncle's wife — "father and Dominie D61ize were such 
friends; it was just by chance his father was a French 
Canadian. He ought to have been bound more closely 
to this life here by — domestic ties; and to think he made 
a clear quarter of a century's run and no break. That 
was my father's luck, finding such. I'd try it myself 
for a year or two if I weren't so lazy," he added, rest- 
ing his -head against the back of the Indian bamboo 
lounging -chair and settling a little more comfortably 
into its capacious depths. 

"You would be too late by a year to teach the pretty 
girls, John," said his uncle. "I was asked last year to 
present the diplomas, with appropriate remarks, and I 
don't know when I have found a task less onerous." 
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"Robert!" his wife protested, laughing with the 
others. "I'm glad the children aren't here to hear 
you." 

"Children!" It was her husband's turn to protest. 
" Beacham has won over me by an inch in this his fresh- 
man year; and the other night I tripped and cursed — " 

"Robert!" his wife protested again, but smiling in- 
dulgently upon the fine specimen of manhood she was 
privileged to claim for her own. 

"Fact, I did, May — over Bess's long dress at those 
school theatricals last month; and as for the baby — " 

"Baby! Oh, Robert, what would Ted think if he 
heard you? The darling!" she cried, all her beautiful 
mother-love sounding in her voice. " Didn't he come to 
me last night, when he was undressing, and beg and 
plead — yes, plead, Robert — for a shirt with a flap like 
fathers—" 

"And I'll wager you gave him one," her husband 
growled, gently. 

"Indeed I didn't, Robert; but I dressed him out in 
one of yours, and let him tuck in the flap, which is the 
principal occupation belonging to manhood's estate — so 
he seems to think. I do believe he'll know everybody 
on the Island this summer." 

"Well, he has an extensive acquaintance now for an 
eight-year-old." The judge chuckled. "He shows re- 
markably good taste, too, and considerable discrimi- 
nation," he added, complacently. "He tells me he is 
chummy with the prettiest girl in town — " 

"Robert, you will spoil him," murmured his wife. 

Robert Terrence laughed the hearty laugh of a hap- 
pily married and peacefully domesticated man. 

"You can't spoil Ted, he was born embalmed, my 
dear— embalmed with the juice of universal humanita- 
rianism. He confided to me to-day that he had made 
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an engagement with his 'best girl' to go clam-digging 
on the flats to-morrow — " 

"Oh, mercy, Robert! Whom has he got in with 
now ?" His wife spoke quickly, recalling some unsavory 
episodes in the lives of certain former acquaintances of 
her small son. The Robert Terrences had opened the 
homestead for the first time for the season, and Mrs. 
Robert's Island acquaintances were but few. 

"Nobody that will hurt him, May — not this time," 
said her husband, dryly, and pausing to light another 
cigar; "it is Sanna Landers." 

"You don't call her the prettiest girl on the Island, 
do you, Uncle Rob?" Alma Terrence, who was apt to 
consider herself in the Island world for the season, but 
not of it, put the question quickly. 

"I am only quoting Ted, my dear," replied her uncle, 
with a sharp look in his niece's direction; "and,by-the- 
way, can you tell me why she was not among those 
beauties of last year's graduating class at the acad- 
emy?" 

"There, Uncle Rob, you've given yourself away; you 
do think her handsome," said Alma; "now confess." 

"At least, I'll confess, Alma, to my being blind if I 
couldn't see that ; and you know all we lawyers ask is 
the witness of two eyes. But why wasn't she there?" 
he persisted, appealing to his sister-in-law. 

"She did go for two years," Mrs. Terrence answered, 
letting her work drop into her lap, for it was growing 
dark; "but I fancy her mother couldn't afford to send 
her longer. They have to economize in every way, for 
they were left with a small income, and the four women 
have no male relatives — " 

"But how do they live?" Mrs. Robert interrupted 
her sister-in-law in a mildly distressed voice, for to be 
without male protectors was with her equivalent to 
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having life's cup emptied of happiness and being forced 
to be content with the dregs. 

"Oh, I know they have everything comfortable, and, 
somehow, Aunt Ploomie manages to set the best table 
in town ; she is the very soul of hospitality. 'Livie does 
more or less dress-making, and her mother, Aunt Lyddie 
Snow, gathers herbs and medicinal roots. She has 
made quite a business of it, so Miss Ellaretta tells me. 
She has established a regular line of custom with a 
druggist and a market-man in New Berton. Of course, 
Sanna helps her, and Ploomie runs the house." 

"I must run down and see Ploomie," said the judge, 
smiling to himself. "I have dropped so many stitches 
since I left home thirty years ago. I was rather de- 
voted to her — or her soft gingerbread cookies — when I 
was Ted's age. Queer she never married. But speak- 
ing of Sanna, can't we do something for her in a quiet 
way, May?" He appealed to his wife. 

"Faith, Uncle Rob, I'd like to see you try it!" said 
John Terrence, in such a whimsically rueful tone that 
they all laughed without knowing why. 

"My nose has been twinging ever since you men- 
tioned the girl's name. I remember when I was four- 
teen, just before I was sent away to school, that I went 
down to Uncle 'Riah's one hot afternoon in July to 
get some scup-lines and five cents' worth of molasses 
lobs — you know the kind, Uncle Rob, such as Ted gets 
now; black peppermint streaks in them — and there on 
the doorstep in front of the green door -blinds which 
were closed, I found little Miss Muffet in a red dress, 
white tire, and white sunbonnet, eating marsh-mallows 
as white as her bonnet. • 

" She was kicking her heels against the lift of the step, 
and, rather than disturb her, I, in a spasm of thought- 
fulness, went round the house to the back platform and 
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so through into the shop. Aunt Ploomie was there 
making purchases, but I was in a regular boy's hurry, 
that can't wait for time or tide, and Uncle 'Riah gave me 
the lines and the lobs just to get rid of me before finish- 
ing with Aunt Ploomie. The lines were such beauties 
that I couldn't wait to get to work with them, and, 
forgetting Miss Muffet, I made a dash for the green 
door -blinds, head on, and as a result the young lady 
keeled over neatly — red dress, white tire, and sun- 
bonnet — face downward on Uncle 'Riah's clam-shell 
path. 

"I picked her up in double-quick time, and so far 
as I could see no harm was done save that her bonnet 
was wrinkled like a withered rose-leaf, her face puckered 
ready to cry, and her feelings outraged. To appease 
her and choke off the cry — for she was a plucky little 
thing, and a boy admires pluck even in a four-year-old — 
I offered her two of my molasses lobs. With one hand 
she clutched the pink paper bag of marsh-mallows ; with 
the other, as I stooped to find her face within the 
demoralized bonnet, she fetched me such a slap on my 
nose that — I know you laugh! — to this day I feel, boy- 
like, that I owe her one; and it's fourteen years ago 
too!" 

" You never told me of that, John," said Mrs. Terrence, 
joining in the laughter. 

"I was ashamed to, mother, for there was a sequel; I 
may as well own up. I was so mad, for I couldn't see 
straight for the water springing in my eyes from the 
smart, that I shook my fist into that little sunbonnet 
with such vigor that I half frightened the child into a 
fit. I know I left her howling as I fled ignominiously ; 
and I know, furthermore, I shall feel like a sneak if ever 
I run across her again; but then, my nose twinges yet!" 

"Better not let Ted hear of this, John," said his 
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uncle; "or he'll bring action of tort against you, with a 
possible challenge to single combat." 

"John Terrence, you would try the patience of a 
saint!" his sister exclaimed, rather irrelevantly as it 
seemed. "I've waited a half -hour already for you to 
tell us whom you have in mind for the place. I am 
interested in the new man, strange as that may appear 
to your obtuse masculine sense." 

"Acute, you mean, Alma," her brother corrected 
her, willing to tease. "I've been hanging fire all this 
time on that very subject just to get you to ask about 
him; for there is no mistake about it, Franham is worth 
anybody's interest — you'll like him, Uncle Rob." 

" Shall I ? Tell me about him, and I will reserve judg- 
ment till I see him." 

"It's curious, now that I think of it, but there isn't 
so very much to tell. I met him coming over ; he came 
on board at Havre — " 

"You don't mean to say he is a Frenchman, John?" 
his sister exclaimed in a tone of disappointment. 

" No, but he is not an American. He told me he was 
born in Singapore, of English parents who both died 
there before he was old enough to know he had any. An 
Indian nurse brought him up — What is it, mother? 
Did you drop something?" He interrupted himself as 
Mrs. Terrence started suddenly forward. 

"No— no," she spoke rather slowly; "I was feeling 
for my shawl; it has grown cool." 

" Shall we go in then ?" he asked, picking up the shawl 
that had slipped from the back of the chair and folding 
it over her shoulders. 

'*Oh no, thank you; I am not chilly, and the air is 
so refreshing. You were saying — ?" 

"An ayah, as I understand it; and later on, when 
she died, a French-English captain, Marliave, a Guernsey 
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man, adopted him and took him to his home on that 
island. He remained until he -was ten with him. He 
was always known there as Pierre Marliave, but his real 
name is Peter Franham. He was placed at school for 
four years at St. Colombe, just north of Paris, and 
when he was fourteen the captain put him into an 
English school. He was there until he was ready for 
the university — University College, London, I think — but 
in the meantime the captain had died leaving him about 
five hundred pounds. He told me he did some hard 
work during those years; had worked his way, in part, 
through the university." 

"How old is he?" asked his sister, interrupting him. 

" He didn't say. He looks my age or older, twenty- 
seven, or thereabouts." 

"Is he good-looking?" queried Mrs. Robert. 

"You have me there, Aunt Robbie." 

"Do you mean to say, John Terrence," Alma de- 
manded rather peremptorily, "that you can be with a 
man during an entire ocean voyage and can't tell 
whether he is good-looking or not?" 

"Just so, sister mine; but he is an all-round fine 
man." 

" But can't you tell me the color of his eyes ?" 

"I'm not a woman, my dear." 

"John, you make me furious." 

"That's the way with them all, Alma," Mrs. Robert 
cooed, with a rippling laugh; "a man's sense of pro- 
portion and color is purblind where his own sex is 
concerned." 

"But, Aunt Robbie, a whole ocean voyage!" 

"Say rather a lifetime, my dear," said her atmt, 
leaning to pat her husband's hand as it lay on the arm 
of the porch chair. "But do go on, John; the man is 
interesting already in spite of his indefiniteness," 
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"Or perhaps because of it," her husband grumbled, 
suddenly turning his palm upwards, so catching his 
wife's hand close and forgetting to let it go." 

John Terrence smiled. "I hope you will see him for 
yourselves soon. I've written him to-day to ask him 
here for a visit. Then we can sound him as to the place. 
However, there is one thing I can tell you about him, 
Alma." He spoke encouragingly. 

"What?" said his sister, eagerly. 

41 The color of his neckties." 

"You are too provoking for anything," Alma pouted. 

"But I appeal to Uncle Rot> — isn't there a lot in 
knowing the color of a man's necktie? Would you, 
now, trust a jury if eleven men out of the twelve wore 
flashy ties — leopard-spots and lightning-streaks?" 

"Well, hardly," said his uncle, gravely, but with a 
smile in his eyes. " But what do you think the chances 
are of his accepting the place ? His credentials seem in 
order. What brings him here?" 

"American opportunities, sir. I recall one thing he 
said that struck me as explanatory of much. 'I am 
a mongrel,' he told me one day, when we were talking 
careers. 'I was born in Singapore, brought up in 
Guernsey, educated in France and England, and now I 
am about to try my fortune in America; then I shall 
have completed the cycle.' I expect a telegram to- 
morrow; he is in New York now. And in any case I 
hope he will stop with us a week or ten days, even if he 
should not care for the position. That will give you 
sufficient time to make sure of the color of his eyes, 
Alma." 

His sister rose, and leaning over the back of his chair 
gave him a smart tap on his crown. "I'd like to imitate 
Sanna Landers, to punish you for your impertinence. 
There's Ted!" 
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A door banged heavily ; there was the sound of rushing 
steps, a dog's sharp, excited yelp, a young voice calling, 
clear and high, "Father, where are you?" followed by 
a dash through the library, a scurrying and slipping 
across the dining-room floor, a sudden raid through 
the French window upon the group on the porch. 
Then two short legs, encased in gray knickerbockers, 
took a flying leap in the half -dark, and Ted, warm 
with running and moist with perspiration, panting, 
almost breathless, hurled himself upon his father, to 
the detriment of that gentleman's clean expanse of 
dinner shirt-front and immaculate white tie. The 
Blue Yorkshire pup tried to stand on his head as he 
revolved madly in eccentric circles about them, and, 
failing in the attempt, lay down upon his back and 
howled. Between the two further conversation re- 
garding Peter Franham was out of the question. Ted 
had the floor. 

"I say, father, it's only eight," he panted, "and muv 
promised me last night I could have an extra half if 
I'd give up worrying." 

"Worrying?" his father repeated, in a perplexed 
tone. 

"Yes, worrying; that's what muv said; didn't you, 
muv? 'Bout those buttoned waists, you know; you 
said I might have an extra half for each button all 
this summer." 

"Good Lord! — the weakness of women!" The judge 
groaned, and his wife laughed softly. 

"An' I want one to-night, for Sanna's over at Miss 
Ellaretta's — I saw her go in — an' — an' she told me she'd 
tell me where to meet her to-morrow for the clam- 
digging. But she made me promise I'd ask muv first. 
I told her you were willing. Oh, don't say no, muv!" 
His voice rose shrill and high, although the words came 
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muffled, for his head was burrowing in his father's 
neck. "I've never had a chance to dig clams with a 
girl before." A shout of laughter interrupted his plea. 

"Ted, my son," said his father, gravely, "it's a 
serious matter, this digging clams with girls. You 
must mind your manners — and your mother." He 
nodded over his boy's head at his wife. 

"Oh, Robert, you're worse than a boy yourself; but 
if she'll take good care of him, I'm sure I don't mind." 

"Oh, but, muv, it's the other way round!" cried the 
boy, flinging himself away from his father and catching 
up his mother's hand to squeeze. "I'm to take care of 
her," she says. "And that's the way it ought to be 
— the way you do muv, father."- 

" H'm!" said the judge, significantly. " Well, off with 
you; but mind you are at home at half -past eight, sharp ; 
if you aren't, I'll see that you wear buttoned waists a 
month longer for every minute you are late." 

The boy hallooed with delight. "Come on, Blazer!" 
he screamed at the exhausted pup, who rallied at once 
to the call ;" I'll be there first!" And the race across the 
lawn, past the grape-arbor to Miss Ellaretta's was on. 
After this intermezzo the conversation concerning the 
expected guest was renewed. 

Three days afterwards he arrived. 



II 

THE RACE 

IT lacked two hours of flood, and half the floating 
population of the Island was assembling on Uncle 
Seth's wharf to wait for the little steamer, the Pelican, 
that had been sighted in the offing. Every three days 
its coming brought the Islanders into touch with the 
main-land, sixty miles distant, and men, women, children, 
youths, and maidens foregathered for the event in the 
front of the sail-loft at the head of the wharf. There 
they exchanged social courtesies, which ranged from the 
swapping of marbles and the loan of a quid to a bet 
on a haul of scup or the length of voyage of some home- 
bound vessel. 

The sea was alive in its depths, as happens when the 
wind is northwest and the tide is on. The crisping curl 
and onrush of the sun-filled waves, as they raced in from 
the ocean and broke in tumbling foam on the bar at 
the harbor mouth, was an expression of that super- 
abundant natural vitality which seems to intimate 
something of the fulness of joyful existence even in 
inanimate things. 

This universal movement of the waters apparently 
infected the crowd in front of the sail-loft and every- 
thing about it with buoyant motion: the barefooted 
urchins turned pinwheels hand over hand down the gray 
length of the wharfing to the make-fast; the unfurled 
sail of a catboat, that was tied to a pile, suddenly filled 
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as the breeze strengthened, and flapped with a sharp 
report ; the freshly caught scup in the bottom floundered 
spasmodically; the crowd set up a shout; skirts fluttered, 
ribbons whipped the wind; there was laughter and 
merry jest; the ring of a hammer just beyond the sail- 
loft, where the cooper's shop stood first on the cobble- 
paved street that debouched abruptly upon the wharf, 
dinned clear in double-quick time. 

There was a bench before the door of this shop, and 
at one end of it the cooper was at work. On the other 
were piled firkins, kegs, and casks of various girths. 
Around the walls of the interior were ranged columns 
of hogsheads, barrels, and tubs. The corners were piled 
high with bundles of staves, and from the ceiling hung 
pails, buckets, and iron hoops. A sweet smell of clean 
wood pervaded the long, low room, and the salt breath of 
the sea drew in vigorously at the one side window, whirl- 
ing and scattering a heap of shavings on the floor. 

A young man, hardly more than a youth, sat on an 
upturned tub just outside the door, and whittled a 
thole-pin while whistling softly to himself. 
I "Ship ahoy!" 

| The strong northwester caught away the sound which 

seemed to issue from a pair of wheezy bellows, and but 
for the stumping of a staff on the cobbles the man 
on the tub would not have been aware of the solid 
figure of Uncle 'Riah, the one-eyed old sea-dog of the 
Island, making his way with heavy, rolling gait towards 
the shop. 

"Where you bound, Uncle 'Riah?" roared the other, 
with the wind in his teeth. 

"Hez she hove in sight, Barney?" wheezed the well- 
winded old salt, ignoring the question. 

The man hollowed his hand to his mouth as on ship- 
board, and bellowed: 
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" 'Bout a mile off the bar." 

"'Bout a mile off'n the bar? Well, she'll make it— 
she'll make itl" he chuckled, half breathless, as he 
stumped down the steep decline to the door of the 
shop. The young man rose, and the new-comer settled 
on the tub with the solidity of two quintals of his own 
salted mackerel. 

"Cxi' me the glass, Barney," he gasped, between 
breaths; "le' me look." 

The young fellow reached for the glass that hung in 
its leather case from a peg just inside the door. Uncle 
'Riah seized it with hands that tried to steady them- 
selves by grasping the tube tightly. 

"Guess you'll hev to do the lookin', Barney — salt- 
rheum or suthin' in my eye." 

Barney Mott laughed. "Oh, I can see a steamer off 
the bar, Uncle 'Riah, plain as I can see 'Sow-and-Pigs' 
from the Light in a thick night." 

11 1 don't know what you'm talkin' 'bout," snapped the 
other. " I said she'd make it, an' she will. Lay ye half- 
an'-half cut-plug to straight-cut leaf she'll make it. A 
steam b'iler's one thing, but a gal at the end uv a tiller- 
rope's another." 

The young keeper of the Great Cocheeset Light 
laughed indulgently. Uncle 'Riah Rimmell was never 
known to foul a bet. 

"What you talking 'bout girls for at your time of life, 
Uncle 'Riah?" 

The old man bridled, struck his stick sharply on the 
cobbles, and, rolling his bulging gray eye, rimmed with 
red and set in dropsical rolls of flesh, to glare defiance 
at upstart youth, answered, with a snort of simulated 
rage: 

" Guess I hev ez good right to talk 'bout gals, with my 
seasoned timbers, ez sech green-warped, dry-dock hulks 
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ez you; an' Sanna's ez good a gal to talk 'bout ez ary 
one on the Island. She'll make it!" His eye resumed 
its normal position and he chuckled softly to himself. 

At the mention of the girl's name the young fellow's 
figure, firmly and rather heavily built, as well as his 
face with its strong, irregular features, passive until now, 
grew suddenly alert — nay, more, the mass of clay seemed 
ensouled, the muscles were braced, the keen blue eyes 
opened to their full extent. Only the mouth grew 
tremulous, the lips working slightly and displaying the 
white but irregular teeth. 

"What 'bout Sanna, Uncle 'Riah?" He bent to 
shout in his ear. 

The old man looked up with senile cunning in his red- 
rimmed eye. "Sanna told me she'd race the steamer 
in for a mile off'n the bar; an' she'll make it, I tell — " 

At that moment the Pelican saluted — what? The 
crowd at the sail-loft rushed to the end of the wharf 
with eyes strained to see; the cooper dropped his 
hammer to join them; Uncle 'Riah rose with some 
difficulty and rolled away after him. The young keeper 
of the Great Cocheeset Light, shading his eyes with his 
hand, remained where he was, gazing seaward. 

Around the point, and a mile off the harbor mouth, 
something white flashed for a second, then dipped to 
the racing, sparkling waters of the Sound. The crowd 
at the make-fast saw it and held its breath. Again a 
flash, like the sunlight catching on the under wing of a 
gull as it wheels above an incoming wave. The Pelican 
saluted again. A man raised. a glass. A word passed 
through the crowd. 

"It's Sanna!" 

"Reuben Landers's Sanna!" 

"She's out in the Seagull.* 9 

"She's headin' for the harbor." 
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"See! She's tackin'!" 

"She's going to race the Pelican!" 

" Hooray !" 

A cheer went up that could have been heard at the 
point and beyond to the steamer, had not the wind flung 
back the crowd's enthusiasm in its teeth. The young 
light-house keeper raised his glass, and, as he looked, 
his face showed yellowish white beneath the weathered 
bronze of his cheek. 

Into the field of vision there danced a mere cockle- 
shell of a catboat, skimming, dipping, riding the racing 
waters with the lightness and surety of a gull. A girl, 
bareheaded, sat a-tilt at the tiller, for the boat careened 
till a thin line of running foam marked the submerged 
gunwale. It was wild sport, and the crowd responded 
to the excitement of it. 

To judge from the latest tack, the girl was laying her 
course parallel with that of the Pelican, although the 
Seagull was full three steamer-lengths ahead. One of a 
group of men, who was leaning on the taffrail of the 
incoming boat, watching with keen interest this sea- 
maiden's tactics, made his way to the bow, where, in the 
wheel-house, stood the captain with one eye on the girl, 
the other on the bar. 

"Hasn't this thing gone a little too far?" he said, 
tossing his cigar overboard, and speaking abruptly to 
the captain, who lifted one weatherwise, bushy eyebrow. 

"Ain't goin' to let the Seagull beat the Pelican if I 
can help it; but she's up to snuff — little devil!" he ejacu- 
lated, suddenly crowding the helm hard aport. The 
bell in the engine-room rang sharply, for the Seagull, 
tacking again without warning, laid its course diago- 
nally across the steamer's bows. Both craft were on 
the bar. The catboat was leaping the frothing rollers 
like a porpoise, once or twice showing daylight beneath 
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her keel, yet steadily keeping to the one narrow channel 
by which alone the Pelican, with that amount of water, 
could cross without backing and filling, and so losing 
time. 

The race was already Sanna's. The crowd on the 
shore lost its head, and was screaming and hurrahing 
itself hoarse in the teeth of a twelve-knot breeze. 

The steamer was obliged by her change of course to 
back and fill across the bar, and the girl, rising, and 
steadying herself by the tiller, stood poised with perfect 
grace as the boat shot into the smoother waters of the 
lower harbor. 

There were cries of "Sanna! Sanna! M from the wharf. 
A hundred hands were outstretched to welcome her. 
There was waving of caps, handkerchiefs, and aprons; 
shouts and cat-calls from the small boys, and cheers 
from the men. With her chin a-tilt and the dark- 
lashed lids half a-droop, veiling the mischief in her 
eyes, she trimmed her boat for the little cove just 
around the curve of the shore beyond the wharf. 

As the point of land hid her from the view of her 
townsfolk, she turned and waved her hand in greeting 
to the light-house dory that, unnoticed by the crowd 
in its excitement, had put out rapidly from the wharf 
and passed the Seagull as it left the bar. In answer a 
dripping oar flashed for a second high in air. 

The girl, smiling now and turning to look at the in- 
coming steamer, was aware of a man in the bow who 
lifted his hat to her and stood bareheaded in the sun- 
light. 

The girl's face flamed suddenly. The whole air of 
challenge and triumph dropped from her like a garment. 
Quickly she lowered the sail, and, unshipping an old, 
cracked oar, sculled the boat to a stake' on the flats, 
now half covered by the incoming tide. She made fast 
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the Seagull to the stake ; then, taking off her shoes and 
stockings, she caught up her rough linsey-woolsey skirt, 
dripping with spray, over her arm, and, reaching for a 
four-quart pail of scallops, stepped out over the side of 
the boat into the shallow waters. Thus encumbered, 
she waded across the flats, slippery with eel-grass and 
sharp-set with sedge, till she disappeared through a 
wooden gate that opened in a gray, weather - washed 
paling directly upon the waste of the shore. 



IN QUINCE LANE 

HER name was Susanna Oceana Landers: Oceana, 
because she was born on the Pacific; Susanna, be- 
cause — but that belongs in the annals of another gen- 
eration. 

Her father had been first mate on an East-Indiaman, 
and on his second homeward voyage, two weeks out 
from Singapore, had died of the Java fever. Her mother 
had gone with him as bride, and company for the 
captain's wife. Two months before entering the home 
port she gave birth to her fatherless child. Since the 
return to her Island home, now nearly eighteen years 
gone, she and the little daughter had lived with her 
mother and mother's sister-in-law in the Lane- — Quince 
Lane — so called because of two ancient quince-trees, 
bent and twisted by the prevailing southwest gales, but 
bearing year after year the aromatic fruit that hung 
green over the palings of Aunt Ploomie's garden by the 
sea. 

I wonder if another child ever led such a charmed 
life as this same sea-born little maid, together with 
her mother, grandmother, and great -aunt Ploomie? 
The four lived in a small, shingled cottage at the end 
of a narrow lane that led from one of the side streets to 
the shore. This lane was long and crooked, of different 
levels, and paved with heavy cobbles. An attempt at a 
foot-walk in the middle was laid in irregular slabs of 
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dark-blue slate. A set of uneven steps led from the 
higher plane of the street to the lower one of the shore. 

A gate opened at the head of these steps, and one of 
the first recollections of this little Sanna — her name 
was thus shortened according to the Island custom with 
Christian nomenclature — was of a fall connected with 
those same steps, the result of an investigating turn of 
mind and an adventurous spirit which, her aunt Ploomie 
told her afterwards, had proved a source of anxiety to 
them all. She could recall also one morning when 
Aunt Ploomie took her in her arms atnd ran with her 
down the Lane and out upon the flats. There, suddenly, 
the child was conscious for the first time in her life of 
four years, of the waters and the sky, and knew, some- 
how, that with the end of the Lane she had found her 
own particular world. 

In her home, the gray-shingled cottage in the Lane, 
the child had grown to girlhood, adored, petted, ruled 
by the three women, her only relatives, whom in turn 
she ruled to her heart's content. First and foremost 
she tyrannized over her mother, Olivia Landers, Lydia 
Snow's only child; and Olivia, or "'Livie" as she was 
called, proved another loving tyrant to her own mother, 
who alternately ruled her younger sister-in-law Ploomie 
Snow, and revolted from the reciprocal sisterly tyranny. 
For in truth it was Aunt Ploomie who ruled last and 
longest. The three generations revolted periodically 
against her masterful sway, and in consequence life in 
the Lane admitted of no monotony. Conversation also, 
which seemed always on the flood, never lacked for 
entertaining variety, for it was conducted by all four 
of the inmates on the time-honored basis of "identity 
of sentiment but difference of opinion." 

So now when Sanna, barefooted, bareheaded, opened 
the garden gate and swung up the clam-shell path, the 
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pail of scallops in one hand and her drenched skirt in the 
other, she was greeted with a running fire of question 
and exclamation which proceeded simultaneously from 
three different points: from Aunt Ploomie, whose head 
appeared above the ridge-pole — for she was standing on 
the step-ladder in the garret with her head through 
the scuttle, her vantage-ground for observing what went 
on in the harbor and the town — from her grandmother 
at the "butt'ry " window, and her mother at the kitchen 
door. 

"Oh, Sanna, you're wet through!" . 

"Don't track the kitchen floor, Sanna; slip off your 
dress on the platform." 

"Sanna Landers, you'll be the death of me!" Aunt 
Ploomie's deep contralto sounded an injured note that 
ill became her jack-in-the-box appearance. 

A peal of merry laughter greeted the three anxious 
women. A hand-kiss was tossed aloft to Aunt Ploomie 
in the scuttle, and therewith her head disappeared with 
the suddenness of an actor's in a Punch-and-Judy show ; 
a scallop hit the casement of the butt'ry window, and 
Lydia Snow drew back, laughing in spite of herself; 
the little woman at the doorway found herself caught 
up in two strong young arms, and the breath nearly 
squeezed from her body. 

"Sanna, Sanna, let me go; you're dripping wet. Oh, 
what have you been doing? Ploomie says you — " 

"Now, mother-dee, don't scold — there's a dear. Just 
get me a pail of clean water — will you? — to rinse my 
feet and legs, and a clean towel to dry them off with, 
and tell Granny Snow — oh, there you are, granny dear! 
Here are the scallops I promised you; fry an extra lot 
for supper, won't you? In corn-meal, you know, for 
I'm starving, and — 

"Oh, Aunt Ploomie, you'll be the death of me," 
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she cried, as her great-aunt appeared in the doorway, 
"if ever you get your head through the scuttle again 
and attempt -to hold forth on my sins from that pulpit! 
Just get me my clean blue print, will you? I'll change 
my dress out here. It is pretty wet," she added, as she 
wrung out the skirt she had just slipped from her, and 
hung it over the clothes-line that was stretched from a 
post at one end of the square platform to a hook by 
the kitchen door. 

By the time the girl, sitting on the edge of the plat- 
form, had cleansed her white, straight legs, shapely feet 
and ankles from the mud and sand of the flats, and 
slipped on the dark-blue cotton gown her great-aunt" 
had brought her, there arose from within the sound of 
sizzling salt pork, the rattling of pans, the clinking of 
glasses and spoons. From time to time there was 
wafted through the doorway the odor of frying scallops, 
the aroma of Aunt Ploomie's famous hot tea-buns, and 
the fragrance of Old Hyson. 

"M'm, but it's good!" the girl exclaimed, as she 
held her nose in the cloud of thin blue smoke that was 
pouring out of the door; "and buns and preserved 
huckleberries! Oh, Aunt Ploomie, you're the dearest — " 

"Sanna Landers," her great -aunt interrupted her, 
"set up the chairs, and let your victuals stop your 
palaver. Come, 'Livie," she called into the sitting- 
room, "supper's ready." 

The kitchen was a shed addition to the small main 
house. It was unplastered and unceiled, and the stove- 
pipe lost itself in a short chimney near the ridge-pole 
among rafters broWned and blackened by time and 
smoke. The floor was "marbled," curiously streaked 
with gray, black, and white. There were convenient 
shelves all about, those behind the stove filled with pots 
and pans and old-fashioned, three-legged iron kettles; 
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others, set dresser-wise between the studs over the dry 
sink, were utilized for the numerous plates, platters, 
and bowls of blue and white Canton ware — the old set 
brought by Lydia Snow's husband a half-century be- 
fore from Singapore. The round, spindle-legged table 
stood between the two outside doors, one of which 
opened upon the square platform and looked over the 
salt marshes that stretched away to the backs of the 
houses near the wharf, up to the irregular steep-climbing 
streets of the town on the bluff, and beyond and around 
to the waters of the harbor, bar, and Sound. From the 
other door, green-blinded like the front entrance of 
the main house, there was a free overlook of Eleazar 
Mott's fenced cow-pasture opposite, of the wide-spread- 
ing sand-dunes tufted with hummock-grass, and, still 
beyond, of the sheep-commons and the distant Washing 
Pond, where a line of scrub-oak and stunted pine showed 
black to the left of an uneasy horizon-line of heaving 
billow. 

And how the girl loved it all! 

The breath of the sea was as her own; her own the 
heritage of the sea, as it was likewise of the other women 
who sat with her at the spindle-legged table; as it had 
been also of their forefathers to the third and fourth 
generation. 

"Who come in the steamer, Sanna?" asked Aunt 
Ploomie, wiping her flushed face with her napkin in a 
vigorous manner peculiar to herself when drinking tea. 

"I don't know, Aunt Ploomie, I didn't stop to see. 
There was a crowd on the wharf, but I didn't wait for 
the Pelican to come in." 

"Seems to me that's queer doin's; it ain't your way 
to miss the steamboat, Sanna," her grandmother re- 
marked, looking sharply over her spectacles at her grand- 
daughter, who blushed suddenly at her aunt's question. 
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"I don't see anything queer 'bout it, Lyddie," re- 
torted Aunt Ploomie, one of whose thirty -nine domestic 
articles was always to oppose or contradict her sister- 
in-law when there was a suggestion in her speech of 
blame for Sanna in matters great or small. "No girl 
wants to be round with such a cheering, hollering set. 
What was they hoorayin' so for just as the steamer 
was on the bar ? The wind brought it clear over 
here." 

"Me," said Sanna, demurely, buttering a hot bun, but 
not raising her downcast lids. 

"You?" 

"You, Sanna Landers?" 

"My soul!" 

Mother, grandmother, and great-aunt stopped short 
with knife, spoon, or fork suspended, just as it happened. 
At the outcry, Sanna, looking up from under the long 
lashes, met a living picture of consternation that proved 
too much for her simulated gravity. She burst into a 
peal of ringing laughter. 

"Oh, if you could see yourselves! Don't move — 
don't." 

But the three women were not minded to sit long as a 
target for the madcap's fun. 

"Now, Sanna, no nonsense," her mother protested, 
laughing in spite of herself at the expression on her 
aunt's face. "Tell us what you were doing that they 
should cheer like that. Aunt Ploomie said they carried 
on like mad with their hats, and even with their aprons; 
she had the glass, you know." 

"Tag, rag, and bobtail," snorted Aunt Ploomie, peony 
red with indignation. 

"Uncle 'Riah was there, and Miss Patch, who was 
expecting company over from New Berton, and Daniel 
Gool, and Barney, and lots of the girls. I'll tell them 
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what you called them, see if I don't!" said the tease, 
calmly helping herself to another bun. 

"Sanna Landers!" Aunt Ploomie burst forth with a 
disruptive force that her sister-in-law thought uncalled 
for even with such provocation; "do you sit up and 
behave yourself, and not drive me distracted with such 
talk!" 

"I am behaving myself — like a lamb," replied Sanna, 
in an injured tone ; " but if you won't call my friends any 
more such names, I'll tell you — " 

"What?" Her great-aunt interrupted her eagerly, 
leaning forward half-way across the table to the threat- 
ened detriment of her purple cap-strings. 

"That your front -piece, Aunt Ploomie dear, has 
slipped in your excitement just a little to one side — the 
left. Here, let me fix it for you." 

She pushed back her chair, sprang with quick, sudden 
grace to her feet, and, going around the table to her 
great-aunt, put her arms around her neck, despite Aunt 
Ploomie's struggling "Go 'way, Sanna, let me alone," 
and, laying her fresh young cheek down upon the sidling 
false front, whispered loud enough for them all to hear: 

"I raced the steamer in for a mile off the bar — and 
beat! Hooray!" and therewith she waltzed around to 
her own chair, dropped into it with a grand flourish, and 
proceeded to help herself for the third time from the dish 
of fried scallops. 

The trio caught their breath at this announcement; 
Sanna heard them, and snickered. 

"'Livie, give me another cup of tea," said Aunt 
Ploomie, faintly; "I'm as weak as a dish-rag. It's all 
your bringing up," she added, irrelevantly, and sipped 
her tea for a few minutes in presaging silence. 

Olivia Landers's face lost its fresh color. " Oh, Sanna!" 
she cried, and there was real distress in her voice; 
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"will you never learn to be cautious? What if — oh, 
dear me!" 

"Why, mother — mother-dee!" the girl exclaimed, all 
the fun dying out of her face as she caught the ex- 
pression upon her mother's; "why, you blessed little 
mother-dee, I wouldn't have done it for the world if I 
had known you were going to feel so about it. I've 
been out time and again in a gale of wind and you never 
minded, and to-day it is only a spanking breeze." 

"But the steamer, Sanna — the steamer — the wash, 
and that little boat! Oh, Sanna!" The teaspoon she 
had in her hand clirred, suddenly trembling against the 
cup. Sanna's remorse grew keen. She put her hand 
lovingly on her mother's, to still the trembling. 

"Mother-dee, look at me!" She spoke impetuously. 
"I'll never do it again, never — do you hear? She 
stamped her foot, and two tears fell into the tea-cup as 
she bent towards her. Then she smiled, reflecting the 
faint one on her mother's face, for Olivia Landers knew 
that when her child's word was given she could depend 
upon it. The promise suddenly lifted a load of dread 
from her heart. The girl was so careless in her fear- 
lessness. Sanna squeezed her hand, and added with a 
returning gleam of mischief in her eyes: 

"Besides, there wasn't any wash, for I gave them 
mine!" 

"Oh, Sanna!" The three laughed outright then at 
the absurdity of it all: the girl in the cockle-shell of a 
Seagull, seaworthy as she had ever proved, and the 
Pelican in her wake! 

" I knew somethin' was up," Aunt Ploomie remarked 
sententiously, "the minute I see the crowd swinging 
their hats. You'm a chip of the old block for all you'm 
a girl. Who did you say was coming to see Ellaretta?" 

Aunt Ploomie's curiosity was proverbial. 
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"She told me yesterday, but I've forgotten the 
name." 

"You'm queer, Sanna; you can't hold news any 
more'n a sieve can hold water." Aunt Ploomie was apt 
to be disgruntled if her curiosity remained long un- 
satisfied. "I'll go over to Mis' Mott's after supper and 
find out. Somehow she knows more without goin' a 
step beyond her back door than you do, Sanna Landers, 
a-racin' all over the harbor. I wish, Sanna," she said 
as she rose from the table, "that you would go down 
to Uncle 'Riah's for a half-pound of cream-tartar. I 
want it for to-morrow's baking. And don't forget," she 
added, as the girl caught up her shawl, "to slip into 
Ellaretta's 'fore you come back and see if her comp'ny's 
come. I can't think who it could be from New Berton ; 
can you, Lyddie?" 

The girl was off and away up the Lane before her 
aunt had fairly finished. As she walked she drew 
deep breaths of the deliriously soft night air that came 
over the darkening sheep - commons, impregnate with 
the tonic salt of the Atlantic. 

The smell of the salt sea had always been as the 
breath of life in her nostrils. After that first baby 
consciousness of her own particular world there was no 
keeping her from it; and mother and grandmother were 
at their wits' end to contrive restraint for her. But for 
all that she had her way, as she continued to have, only 
with limitations. 

The house was but five rods from the flats, and the 
gate, at the end of a narrow strip of garden that was 
enclosed by gray, weather-worn palings, opened directly 
upon them. At high-tide the lap of the water among 
the sedge about the two stone steps could be heard 
in the house — a sound that had often lulled the child 
to sleep. To these palings, as to a make - fast, Aunt 
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Ploomie used to fasten one end of a stout new clothes- 
line, some thirty feet in length, and of the other make 
a loop with a running knot which held the little witch 
around her tire just under the armpits. Then, when the 
tide was ebbing, the child was allowed to roam bare- 
footed on the flats; to dig, to paddle in the tide pools; 
to listen to the rustle in the bending marsh-grass; to 
adorn herself with the salty brown kelp and squeeze the 
distended bladders; to chase a stranded crab or watch 
the dissolving of a jelly-fish; to race and run to the 
length of her tether over the wet sands in the face of the 
soft rushing southwest winds, or just to sit on the stone 
step and gaze seaward at the lift of the greenish-gray 
waste of waters tumbling on the bar. A powerful twitch 
of the rope was apt to interrupt her play, or childish day- 
dreams, and warn her that it was time to come in. 

But these joys were intermittent. For at times the 
tide ebbed at inconvenient hours, or light mists rose and 
fell upon the flats, crept over the garden palings, cur- 
taining the windows and beading the weather-bleached 
shingles with myriads of tiny drops. At others a black 
fog drove in from the ocean, blotting out for days sun 
and moon and stars, not. to mention her neighbors a 
little way up the Lane, the meeting-house clock just 
beyond, and the penthouse over the well in the garden. 

But there were other diversions, untrammelled by 
time and tide, that yielded her less of transient bliss but 
more of lasting satisfaction. Between the gray-shingled 
cottage and the meeting-house, that filled the angle 
made by the head of the Lane and the side street, was a 
nondescript building, part house, part workshop, part 
barn. The front door had two faded green blinds, 
like its neighbor's, and a side door towards the meeting- 
house. 

One day she saw a small boy at the gable window in 
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the workshop-loft over the shed, where he remained to 
stare at her. Sanna nodded and smiled, but the boy 
drew back, and Sanna felt uncomfortable without 
knowing why. She discovered later that the underpart 
of this peculiar structure sheltered a cow from which 
Aunt Ploomie obtained her family supply of milk. 
She remembered distinctly how, against her grand- 
mother's wish, her great-aunt had sent her for some. 
She heard them talking in the "butt'ry." 

" La, Ploomie, that baby can't fetch that milk!" 
"Yes, she can, Lyddie; she's as steady on her little 
legs as a gull on the wing." 

"She'll spill it, sure's your name is Ploomie Snow." 
But Aunt Ploomie had her way; nor was her trust in 
her small grand-niece misplaced; for not only did she 
bring the milk without spilling it, but reported with 
lively satisfaction that the small boy's mother had 
given her a seed-cake, that the small boy himself had 
peeked at her from behind his mother's apron, and that 
she had discovered, upon nearer view, some freckles and 
much curly hair. 

Just over the chimney of the small boy's house there 
rose upon her view the clock-tower and the belfry of 
the meeting-house. In her line of vision the smoke 
from the chimney often obscured the face of the clock; 
notwithstanding which she found it delightful company, 
for it struck with a hoarse, hesitating rattle. Had 
Sanna been able to count she would have found it un- 
trustworthy; but in her ignorance, the longer it struck 
the better she liked it. Above the clock was the belfry, 
and on Sunday some hour was sure to strike when the 
first church-bells began to ring. It was a remarkable 
medley, but a joy to the child. Still above the belfry 
was a queer, many-sided little room with windows that 
opened and shut. Once she saw a man up there with 
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a spy-glass like her grandmother's. The belfry, too, 
was many-sided, green-blinded ; and the pigeons flew in 
and out, around and about, until many times her eyes 
watered while watching them. 

After her first exchange of courtesies with the small 
boy, her nodding acquaintance with him ripened into 
firm friendship, and, as the spring advanced, she found 
herself playing with him in the loft over the cow-shed 
among the planks and heaps of shavings. 

She failed to recall how it came about, but in time 
it seemed perfectly natural to see the small boy fastened 
by another line to the palings on the opposite side of the 
garden gate, and to find the two of them playing with 
the kelp, digging clams, or fishing for shiners in the 
pools with a bent pin for hook and carpet-thread for 
line. 

Little by little the world of her childhood began to 
extend its horizon, and she came to know that just 
around the curve of the shore lay Uncle Seth's wharf; 
that beyond it on a long, sandy point stood the Great 
Cocheeset Light; that the Lane had a head as well as a 
foot; that the short side street led into the rambling 
main street paved with cobbles and set with elms and 
sycamores on the heights where stood the fine houses; 
that as the street declined sharply to the wharf the 
character of the dwellings lost their pretentiousness, and 
were crowded together — tiny shops, story and a half 
cottages, the meat-market, the wheelwright's, and post- 
officQ. * 

All that Sanna knew, the small boy, who was grow- 
ing to be a larger boy, knew too. Moreover, she had 
learned his name: Barnabas Mott, shortened according 
to Island custom into Barney Mott, or 'Leazar Mott's 
Barney. She was never known but as Sanna — Reuben 
Landers's Sanna ; and seafaring men took note of her for 
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her dead father's sake, and every other man, woman, 
and child on the Island for her merry own ; and her life 
was one long happiness from the rising of the sun out of 
the salt marshes at the head of the harbor, to the going 
down of the same behind the meeting-house clock. 



IV 

A HARMLESS MANCEUVRE 

THERE was never quite such a fascinating place as 
Uncle 'Riah's small grocery, in his own snug house 
that stood between the post-office and a vacant lot 
that adjoined the town-hall. The sign above the door 
was the work of Miss Ellaretta Patch, who kept the 
fancy shop in the first house beyond the sycamore on 
Main Street. She was known to have artistic leanings, 
as evidenced by her shell-work and water-colors, and the 
painting of the sign had been intrusted to her at the 
express wish of the local house-painter, who declared 
himself to be unequal to the task. 

There was one front window, modestly screened in 
part by a draped fish-net, which served also for an 
advertisement of a special line of wares. Within the 
small room, scarce nine by twelve, lay hidden, piled, 
strewn, and packed — higgledy-piggledy — in the corners, 
on the floor and shelves and counter, Uncle 'Riah's 
wonderful stock. It comprised pipes, cigars, green tea, 
dried apples, dried codfish, New Orleans molasses, 
sugar, fishing-tackle, colored suspenders, pots of pre- 
served ginger, chewing-gum, marsh-mallows, tobacco, 
flour, eggs, spices, chutney, kegs of salted mackerel, 
"firkin butter," and boxes of smoked herring. 

No, there never was such a placet So thought little 
Sanna Landers when, in her fourth year, dressed in her 
best red merino, her white tire and best white sun- 
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bonnet that made a burring sound against her ears, she 
was taken by her Aunt Ploomie into the tiny shop in 
order to make her first purchase of a penny's worth of 
marsh-mallows. She could remember the small, dim, 
cool room; the damp, dark flooring; the air, moistly 
redolent of molasses, lemons, dried fish and tobacco— 
the last two articles damp and limp with sea-fog. Uncle 
'Riah had given her the candy in a pink paper bag — an 
extra square thrown in for "one kiss," which the child 
gave with all her heart on her red, curving lips. He 
had caught her in his arms, and placed her high and 
dry on a clean butter-firkin on the counter, from which 
point of vantage she could see not only the contents 
of the show-case but the rows and rows of tall glass 
jars on the shelf near her, filled with "gum-balls," 
twisted "cinnamon sticks," "molasses lobs," and 
marsh-mallows 1 

Fourteen years had passed since then, but the little 
shop held its fascination for Sanna, even to this day in 
May, when she had confided to Uncle 'Riah her in- 
tention to race the steamer in over the bar. Nor was 
the girl the only one who was drawn to Uncle 'Riah's 
grocery by the unique attraction of its contents and its 
keeper. It had its steady patrons from the higher cir- 
cles of the first families — for even the Island had its 
social strata — as well as from the spinster gentility, the 
seafaring men, retired and otherwise, and the fisher- 
folk. All classes loved to linger therein for a word of 
harmless gossip or a chat with Uncle 'Riah, for a half- 
hour of silent, companionable smoking, or an evening 
of yarns, long spun and double twisted. Not only did 
it have its patrons, but its beneficiaries and habitues. It 
was to these last that Uncle 'Riah opened his "Fo'c'sle" 
— the long room behind the shop — and with it his hos- 
pitable heart and, metaphorically, his generous arms. 
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Sanna could never resist the temptation to run into 
Uncle 'Riah's even if she passed the shop thrice daily; 
and to-night she was especially glad of an errand thither, 
for her curiosity was on a still-hunt of its own. She 
had been in the grocery twice already that day, but with- 
out hesitancy she entered for the third time, breezily, 
as was her wont. 

Uncle 'Riah looked up, red and perspiring, from the 
bung-hole of a hogshead of molasses, where, by the 
light of an oil -lamp, he was patiently awaiting the 
filling of a gallon jug. 

"Hev you come ag'in, Sanna?" 

The girl laughed merrily. " I won't bother you two 
minutes, Uncle 'Riah; t>ut Aunt Ploomie wants some 
cream-tartar. Can't I get it?" 

"Yes, yes; help yourself; it's in that can on the second 
shelf next the—" 

"Just below the marsh-mallow jar — oh, I knowl" 

"Go 'long, Sanna." 

She reached for the jar, and busied herself in weighing 
a portion of its contents in the small brass scales. 

"I beat, didn't I, Uncle 'Riah?" 

"Beat? Yes, an' you'll beat anything that turns a 
screw or carries a rag uv cloth ef you'm only let to mind 
the helm yourself. You'm a cranky make, Sanna, a 
cranky make, an' 'tain't every man can handle jest sech 
a craft ez you be." ' 

The girl laughed as she emptied the cream of tartar 
into a bag. "Do you mean me or the Seagull, Uncle 
'Riah?" 

"You can take it jest ez you'm a min' ter. I see the 
cap'n of the Pelican, an' he said the passengers got 
scairt when they see the Seagull a-thrashin' round like 
a porpoise all over the bar. One uv 'em kinder hauled 
him up sharp on sech racin'. The cap'n p'inted him out 
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to me. I see him arterwards with Johnny Terrence — 
you know he's home?" 

"Yes, Miss Ellaretta told me yesterday. How much 
is it, Uncle 'Riah?" 

"Eighteen cents. Where you bound now, Sanna?" 

"Up-street to Miss Ellaretta's." She started for the 
door. 

"Here, hold on!" 

Uncle 'Riah replaced the bung, rose slowly because 
of stiffened joints, wiped the molasses from the mouth 
of the jug with his forefinger, and cleansed that sticky 
member on a hank of tow. Then he reached for the 
marsh-mallow jar, took a striped pink-and-green paper 
bag, and, filling it with the white squares, handed it 
over the counter to Sanna. 

"Them's for you — an' her" he said, significantly, 
patting the girl on the shoulder. 

"For me because I won the race, Uncle 'Riah! I 
know you. And I'd race again to-morrow to get as much 
— I adore marsh-mallows." 

Uncle 'Riah chuckled. "You'm jest Sanna; thet's 
what you be." He went to the green-blinded door to 
look after her as she turned her back to the sudden gust 
of heavy wind, and called out to him, "Good-night, 
Uncle 'Riah!" 

"A cranky make, ther's no gittin' over thet," he said, 
as he closed the door against the blast; "but she'll 
make port all right. Give her plenty uv leeway an' 
headway both, an' I'd bet on Sanna to outride ary 
gale thet can blow on these coasts." 

The twilight was deepening into dusk as the girl sped 
"up-street" towards Miss Ellaretta's, where there was a 
light in the sitting-room — not a steady glow as from 
a lamp, but a gleaming flare and flicker as from a 
hearth-fire, 
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The two -story house, painted white, with its green 
blinds, bleached and faded to that peculiar shade which 
is the work of fog and mist, of salt winds and a half- 
century of alternate storm and sunshine, stood on Main 
Street, just beyond the sycamore. It was separated 
from her neighbor, Daniel Gool's, by a tall willow hedge 
that was forever bending and swaying, and showing the 
soft gray underside of its delicate foliage in the con- 
stant ocean winds. On the other side, beyond a low 
fence, stretched an acre of well-kept lawn ; a long grape- 
arbor ran across it parallel with the street. It was set 
here and there with large elms and a few stunted fruit 
trees leaning perversely to the northeast under the influ- 
ence of the prevailing southwest winds. At the farther 
end, next the driveway, which turned conveniently but 
unexpectedly at all sorts of angles to accommodate 
various side doors and porches, stood the fine old home- 
stead of the Moncures. 

For forty years Miss Ellaretta Patch had lived, 
moved, and had her being in the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded her stately neighbor. What befell there had, 
in a manner, colored her single life, and lent to its 
seeming paucity of incident the reflected interests of an 
abundance of stirring and highly colored episodes con- 
nected with old Squire Moncure's family. 

Miss Patch's father had been master on one of the 
squire's noble fleet of merchantmen that brought in 
their stout bottoms hemp and duck from Russia, iron 
from Sweden, rice and teas from the East, and shim- 
mering silks paid for with their weight in gold. She was 
early orphaned, and for years lived upon the small in- 
come derived from her father's one-seventh ownership 
in the Aurora Borealis — the last whaler that sailed from 
the Island port of Dukes. But with the decline and 
final doom of the whale fisheries, and the total dis- 
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appearance of the Aurora, she had, of necessity, to earn 
for herself. Investing a small sum in what she called 
"fancy stock/' she opened a shop in the best room of 
her home on Main Street. Little by little her goods 
supplied an empty niche in the Island housewives' 
domestic economy, and, without poaching on any one's 
preserve, she had gained a substantial footing in trade 
and a snug income from her investment. 

She was a little woman, faded to a gossamer fragility 
of appearance. Her light- brown hair was scant, but 
not yet gray; her voice sweet but high-pitched; her 
speech ever precise and fine, for in her youth she had 
had the advantage of the Academy of Dukes and even 
now could read a play of Racine with the aid of an 
antiquated dictionary. 

To-night as she sat before the small fire of driftwood, 
watching the play of the intense blues and greens, she 
was wishing that her intimate friend Ploomie Snow 
might run in. She wanted to talk over things. There 
was a triple tap at the window — it was Sanna's signal, 
and Miss Patch rose with alacrity to open the door. 

"Why, Sanna, my dear! Come in — do. I was just 
wishing that Ploomie would run in this windy night." 

The girl stepped inside the quaint best room, where 
the astral lamp burned steadily bright on the round 
tea-table, and the flames on the hearth lighted almost 
uncannily a crude oil-painting in the space above 
the mantel — the Aurora Borealis — that seemed, in the 
play of the cross-lights to leap and plunge among 
phosphorescent seas. 

"I really can't stop, Miss 'Retta, not to-night. I just 
ran in to find out if your company had come; Aunt 
Ploomie wants to know." 

"You may tell Ploomie the visit is indefinitely post- 
poned." 
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"Oh, I thought perhaps he'd come. Uncle 'Riah 
said he saw some one on the wharf with John Terrence." 

"Sanna, my dear, you leap so prematurely to such 
mature conclusions! He is the Moncures' guest." Miss 
Patch always spoke of the Moncures having guests as if 
they were entertaining royalty. " And, really, my dear, 
with strangers in town, a young thing like yourself 
should not be abroad so late." 

"Late!" Sanna echoed, laughing merrily; "why, Miss 
'Retta, you've never thought of such a thing as my being 
out late before, not even when I've gone home in a 
pitch black night and a teetotal-dungeon fog, as Uncle 
'Riah calls it. Why, I know every grass-blade that 
grows between the cobbles from here to the wharf!" 

" I know, but I have an unwonted feeling of timidity 
to-night; these heavy winds always tell upon my nerves." 

"I declare, you poor, dear thing!" Sanna broke 
forth impulsively, and placing both hands on her 
shoulders, she gave her a lovingly cautious shake; 
"you're every bit as bad as Aunt Ploomie. She's 
always seeing spooks on a night like this, or whenever 
the Aurora is mentioned. How the old ship is dancing 
in the firelight! I wish the old hulk and all that belongs 
to her had been sunk in six hundred fathoms the very 
night they say she sailed, and by this time the ever- 
lasting spook business would be done with. I've never 
known why the raky old derelict gets toasted once a 
year on anniversary nights by Uncle 'Riah and his 
House of Commons — real high jinks they have over 
her." 

"Sanna, my dear," said Miss Patch, interrupting 
her in a voice of mild reproach, "I trust you are not 
going so far as to intimate that those aged men are the 
worse for spirituous liquors on such solemn occasions!" 

" Solemn!" Sanna shouted in her glee. " Why, Miss 
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Patch, they're regular boys when they get together; 
they sing and dance — " 

"Dance, Sanna!" 

"Yes, dance, and drink toasts to their sweethearts." 

" Sanna, my dear! Don't exaggerate so, I beg of you. 
All J;his is most interesting if credible as well as credit- 
able — but sweethearts! Consider their age and the re- 
spect due." 

But Sanna's hand was on the door-knob. She knew 
from long experience that she could time to a minute 
the rise of Miss Ellaretta's curiosity to the fever-point. 
Long practice had made the tease an adept in breaking 
off at the very word that would leave Miss Patch with 
a temperature approaching a hundred and two. 

" Yes, sweethearts," she declared, emphatically ; "they're 
as full of sentiment as a quahaug of meat— oh, I for- 
got to give you some of it!" she said, with a note in her 
voice that meant mischief as she emptied half the con- 
tents of the bag of marsh-mallows on a card-plate by the 
door. "Uncle 'Riah sent these to you. J could tell 
things!" She nodded in a mysteriously significant 
manner, and opened the door a crack. Miss Patch laid 
a detaining hand on her arm. 

" Don't you think, my dear, it would be expedient to 
wait a little longer ? The wind may go down ; there has 
been a prolonged lull." 

"Then I'd better go now," said Sanna, decidedly; 
"besides, as you say, I'm too young to be out so 
late." 

Miss Patch gave an embarrassed cough. "Of course 
I did not mean to intimate that your mind is not suf- 
ficiently mature, Sanna, to be trusted out after dark. 
Your conversation, which I find both enlivening and 
entertaining, would preclude the possibility of such a 
suspicion on my part. I confess, I should like to receive 
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confirmation concerning certain masculine matters of 
which you seem to be cognizant/ ' 

" Oh, thank you, Miss 'Retta, that's a real compliment. 
But I really can't stop to-night." She stooped and 
pecked at the thin cheek. "Good-night." 

She was out of the door in a gust of wind, up or down 
the walk Miss 'Retta could not see which. But she was 
gone; that Miss Ellaretta knew full well by the empty 
room, by the oppressive silence after the sound of the 
joyous young voice, by the sudden throb of her own 
lonely heart. 

Sanna was whirled a good way down the street, but 
when the first fury of the blast was over she turned 
right-about face, and, leaning forward against the steady 
strength of the wind, made her way back again past 
Miss Ellaretta's, past the grape-arbor, and turned in at 
the Moncures' driveway. The night had fallen, and 
beneath the elms it was dark, save where the long, 
illumined French windows, opening on the porch, 
barred the road broadly with light. 

The girl drew her shawl closely about her head and 
walked slowly, but without stopping, up the driveway. 
As she passed the dining-room windows her steps lagged 
just sufficiently to allow her to take one comprehensive 
look at the family party around the table. She rec- 
ognized all of them: John Terrence, whom she had 
seen but a few times in the last fourteen years; his 
sister Alma, with whom, although she was six years 
Sanna's senior, the girl, in the democracy of childhood, 
had played; Judge Robert Terrence, famed on the 
Massachusetts bench, and his conservative, but charm- 
ing wife ; Mrs. John Terrence, for whom Sanna was named 
— the heiress to the Moncure estate, a fair-haired, fair- 
faced woman, whose looks, despite her forty-seven years, 
were youthful to deception. At her right sat a stranger, 
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Another gust of wind threshed the elms. Sanna, 
drawing her shawl more firmly over her head, hastened 
her steps, crossed the lawn, and, guided by the light 
from Miss Patch's sitting-room window, groped her way 
to a small wicket in the fence, and so passed through and 
out to the sidewalk. Her manoeuvre had been success- 
ful ; the face of the Terrences' guest was that of the man 
who had stood bareheaded at the bow of the Pelican 
as the Seagull winged her way triumphantly over the 
bar. 



V 

THE NEW MASTER OP DUKES 

THERE came upon Franham, as he stood upon the 
deck of the Pelican observing the approach to the 
Island, that horrible and indefinable nostalgia that is 
apt, most unaccountably, to attack a homeless man, 
inured to homelessness, once or twice in his lifetime, at 
unforeseen times and in unexpected places. He had 
not experienced it upon landing in America, nor during 
the first week in New York. The intensity of the New- 
World life, the full force of which is felt by a foreigner 
in that metropolis, had served only to overstimulate him. 
But the inevitable reaction was just about to set in; in- 
deed, it was in the beginning of the "after-the-play" 
mood that he had accepted John Terrence's invitation 
to spend a week or ten days with him at his Island 
home. 

The short sea - voyage . across the Sound from New 
Berton had awakened, through the law of association, 
a train of thought that, as he neared the Island, induced 
the sudden mental and almost physical nausea. In- 
stead of the green, sunlit shoals, the narrow harbor 
entrance, the miles of marsh -land along the coast, 
the mind's eye was substituting the grim Casquets 
rocks, the deep-watered harbor filled with ships, the 
magnificent natural amphitheatre of wooded hill-sides — 
the site of Guernsey's pride, St. Peter Port. The Great 
Cocheeset Light was the Victoria Tower. The steep- 
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climbing street to the low bluff was the highway that 
branched from the ancient town church of St. Peter 
that stands, the centuries' sentinel, at the gate of 
Guernsey. 

Until M&re Marliave's death all of his boyhood he 
could recall had been passed there. Dear old M&re 
Marliave, the captain's good Breton wife! In the 
Sahara of his twenty-six years, her kindness and af- 
fection had been the oases. Of a sudden his thoughts 
roamed to that Whitsuntide holiday when she took 
him to see a relative of hers at St. Malo. There he had 
seen a woman handle a boat just as the girl who was 
attempting to race the Pelican over the bar was han- 
dling hers. His nostalgia strengthened as his interest in 
the girl's tactics increased. Again he was little Pierre 
Marliave, running and shouting on the sands of the 
Ranee, wild with the wine of sunshine, sparkling waters, 
and the excitement of watching the live, white, leaping 
thing that was flying before the wind with a white- 
coiffed Breton woman at the tiller. 

But as the steamer entered the shallow water on the 
bar, and the real, live, white, flying thing before him 
leaped and plunged and bounded among the sun-filled 
rollers, he began to fear for the frail craft and its oc- 
cupant; and at last, as the girl rode triumphantly into 
the harbor, he bared his head, not only in acknowledg- 
ment of her daring skill, but in reverent tribute to that 
happy Whitsuntide of nineteen years ago. 

He wondered what this Island could hold for him, as, 
with John Terrence, he made his way through the crowd 
at the gang-plank up to the narrow, cobble-paved main 
street. All about him were signs of an atrophied in- 
dustry: decaying wharves and tumble-down warehouses; 
rotting fish-flakes of wattle work; deserted rope-walks 
and vacant sail-lofts. There was not even the din of 
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the cooper's hammer as he passed Elnathan Dudge's 
shop; and across the way the shipwright's forge was 
cold and dark, although open. Grass grew between the 
cobbles of the pavement and along the entire length of 
Main Street; the only cart visible was the two-horse 
baggage dray that was toiling slowly up the steep 
incline from the wharf. Nor was there a sound save 
the heavy rumble of the dray, the blowing off of the 
Pelican's steam, and the creaking of the " Quadrant's " 
hospitable sign-board in the strong wind. 

But as they gained the summit of the bluff, on which 
lies the greater part of the island town of Dukes, he was 
aware at once of the wonderful charm of the unique 
surroundings as seen in the clear, low, westering light. 
Stately homes alternated with shingled and green- 
blinded cottages; tall willow hedges, bending steadily 
before the rushing wind, separated small, trim, old- 
fashioned gardens, checkered with clam-shell paths, 
from wide - stretching, smooth -mown lawns shadowed 
long in the afternoon light by great elms and sycamores. 
And everywhere, behind and before and around, giving 
unwonted life and motion, were the sparkling blue waters 
of harbor, sound, and circumambient ocean. 

The Island was beginning already to lay its spell upon 
him before the two men turned in at the Moncures' gate, 
but the interior of the house and the cordiality of its 
inmates completed the charm. Mrs. Terrence herself 
had shown him to a guest-room over the dining-room; 
and accustomed as he had been for a year, in the 
capacity of tutor-retainer in an English country-house, 
to the quiet elegance and unpretentious charm of 
English hospitality, he realized at once that here was 
something that surpassed it. 

A faint, scarcely perceptible scent of sandal-wood 
pervaded the room, and, when left to himself, Franham's 
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first move wa<s to discover whence it came. He parted the 
full, thin curtains of white net that hung before an arch, 
so disclosing a deep recess. It was lighted by a long 
French window, which opened upon the balustraded 
roof over the dining-room porch. In it there was a high 
bedstead of sandal-wood, curiously and richly carved. 
The floor of the entire apartment was laid with India 
matting, and the light but strong chairs of split and 
woven bamboo were cushioned with pale - green grass- 
cloth. A superb toilet set of flowered Canton ware 
graced a dressing-stand draped in white madras, and 
above a chest of drawers, inlaid with copper, was an 
oval mirror in an antique carved gilt frame. A teak- 
wood table stood in the centre of the room. It was 
furnished with writing materials, among which was a 
massive inkstand of Indian serpentine, dark green with 
black streaks, mounted in a dragon's jaws of blacker 
bronze, and a paper-cutter of carved ivory, solid, and 
almost as large as a small broadsword. 

Late that night, as he put his head upon the ample 
pillow, and lay with his face to the window that was 
open to the balcony, there mingled with the rush of the 
wind through the elms the distant sound of breaking 
surf, and the salt breath of the sea drew in, laden with 
the faint, elusive Eastern fragrance that affected him 
so strangely. It was this curious commingling of the 
ocean's tonic breath and the enervating, aromatic scent 
of Eastern lands that stirred unrecallable memories, 
and aroused the play of some dim subconsciousness: 
that of having smelled the same odorous combination 
long ago in some other land, far away from the wooded 
slopes of sea-girt St. Peter Port. 

He was well rid of his nostalgia by this time, and felt 
strangely content — at home, although homeless. But 
he could not sleep. Thoughts crowded the unwearied 
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brain, and the physical fatigue which would have coun- 
teracted the effect of the day's multiplex impressions 
was lacking. 

What a house it was! A substantial expression of the 
moneyed stability of three generations of men whose 
ships had sailed to every known port, and, returning, 
brought to the owners the rare textures of France and 
Persia, the almost priceless porcelain of China, the ex- 
quisite ivories and brass wares of India, the curious 
household furniture of bamboo, teak-wood, and pepper- 
tree. 

He had noticed in the drawing-room a full-length 
portrait of the mistress of the house — the old squire's 
only daughter, Susanna Moncure, at the age of nineteen. 
"Painted in London," Alma Terrence had told him, 
and called his attention to the marvellous reproduction 
of the delicately embroidered dress of India mull with 
the lace bertha, and the subdued lustre of the necklace 
of pearls about the white throat. But it was the face 
that held him, or, more properly, the contrast between 
the face of the portrait and the living lineaments of the 
woman who sat at the head of the dinner-table. The 
years had touched her lightly; the curves of chin and 
cheeks were as firm and clear as those in the picture, 
the skin as fine and white, the eyes unfaded, the hair 
as abundant and fair as that of the girl of nineteen. 
But, although there was maturity and change of ex- 
pression, a casual observer might not have noticed that 
the expression lacked a certain development. It was as 
if the soul of the woman had been born with a caul, and 
this veiled spirituality had suddenly struck through — 
but only in part — eyes and brow, mouth and chin, and 
been arrested in the flesh. 

Without being able to formulate it, it was this con- 
trast that puzzled Peter Franham, keeping him awake 
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through the long hours of the night. It was cock-crow 
before he lost himself in a confused, half-waking, half- 
sleeping vision of the girl's face of the portrait bending 
above him, and exhaling, as from a flower, the peculiar, 
penetrating fragrance of sandal-wood. 

And still the salt breath of the sea came in at the 
balcony window, blending curiously, in the dim realms 
of subconscious experience, with face and fragrance, and 
calling up a vision of another face, also a girl's — brave, 
bright, merry — that lured him out upon the great deeps, 
there to find forgetfulness in dreamless sleep. 

A week afterwards Ted, with captivating enthusiasm, 
was describing the fascinating process of clam-digging 
to Peter Franham as the two were on their way to Uncle 
'Riah's for tackle. 

"They're just like little whales, you see, Mr. Franham, 
an' it's great fun with 'em on the flats, 'cause you can go 
out most to sea at low tide, an' it's all squeezy under your 
feet; an' the first thing you know, Sanna calls out, 'There 
she blows!' an' it's a clam, only you can't see it, squirting 
up a whole stream of water out of the sand. Then we 
play- harpooning with our trowels. You don't know 
my Sanna Landers, do you?" 

"No, but I'd like to, Ted, if she is such a good clam- 
digger." 

"You bet she is — better 'n a steam -shovel, Uncle 
'Riah says. He's going to buy my next dig. Shall I 
introduce you to Uncle 'Riah, Mr. Franham?" he asked, 
courteously, as they neared the green-blinded door. 

"Thank you, Ted, if you will," said Franham, smiling 
down upon the small boy who smiled up at him. Ted 
slipped his hand contentedly into the man's and led 
him into the shop. 

"This is our new friend Mr. Franham, Uncle 'Riah. 
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He's come for some of those blue-fish hooks father bought 
the other day," chirruped Ted, his chin on a level with 
the high, overburdened counter. 

Before hoisting himself down from the three-legged 
stool Uncle 'Riah brought his weather-eye to bear upon 
the stranger who leaned over the counter with one 
hand extended and the smile on his face that no man 
or woman, child or dog had ever withstood. The one- 
eyed old salt hesitated a moment, rubbing his one 
clear -seeing member, before accepting the proffered 
hand. Then as his pudgy right closed upon the sinewy 
strength of the other's, Peter Franham felt a tremor in 
it and formed his own opinion — a false one as it proved. 

"Ted and I are going trolling — I think you call it? — 
for blue-fish to-morrow, and I want my own lines and 
hooks," he said. 

"You'm a little airly, ain't you?" said Uncle 'Riah, 
reaching for a box under the counter. "Take June 
now, they'm as hungry as sharks, an* 'long 'bout the 
last I've seen 'em on the shoals thicker 'n blueberries 
over near the woods by the Washing Pond — an' as 
blue," he added. "But I reckon you'll do consider'ble 
racin' all over the Sound to-morrow 'fore you'll hook one 
of them flyers. Them fust-comers air mighty inde- 
pendent, noses down an' tails up every time, an' foolin' 
round with good eel-skins thet's jest thrown away on 
'em. Better wait two-three weeks." He was ranging 
his wares on the counter for their better inspection by 
his customer. 

"I shall not be here then," Franham returned, select- 
ing some hooks. " I leave in two days." 

"But you're coming back again, Mr. Franham, I 

heard father say so," chimed in Ted, whose eyes up to 

that moment had not ceased to range the row of glass 

jars filled with delectable sweets — all the sweeter at 
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that moment because he knew them to be unattainable. 
His hands were fumbling in the pockets of his knicker- 
bockers in the vain endeavor to find and extract a loose 
cent. These receptacles he now proceeded, with con- 
siderable anxiety written on his face, to turn inside out 
and empty their miscellaneous contents on the head 
of a near-by mackerel keg. 

"Yes, but not until September," he replied, smiling at 
the boy's manoeuvres and understanding his perplexity. 
Then, addressing Uncle 'Riah: "I am to be the new 
master of Dukes. . . . I'll take these, please," he said, 
simply, handing over the tackle he had selected. 

Zeriah Rimmell took the hooks and lines mechanical- 
ly and began to wrap them up. The announcement 
had come rather suddenly upon him, and already he 
was resenting the fact that the news found him unpre- 
pared. He voiced his thought impulsively and rather 
querulously. 

" It beats the Dutch how things git shifted rou^d right 
under our noses in this town, an' nary one u^ us gits 
wind on 'em till the children in the street can tell us all 
there is to tell." 

Again Peter Franham smiled, aftd again the old man 
stared at him, rather groggily, Franham thought, with 
his one eye. His customer noticed also that the pudgy 
hand that was tying the twine about the package shook 
slightly. 

"This is my first public announcement," he replied, 
quietly, smiling again as he caught sight of Blazer seated 
immovable on his haunches close to leeward of a box of 
herring. He was gazing with impassioned intentness at 
the bronze shiners, totally indifferent to the three mar- 
bles, two corks stuck full of fish-hooks, a broken slate- 
pencil, and a ball of much-chewed, slate-colored gum 
that were dropping promiscuously off the keg of mack- 
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erel and rolling in all directions over the dark, moisty 
flooring into impossible corners. This was a state of 
affairs which tinder ordinary conditions would have 
conduced to an attempt on the part of the Blue York- 
shire pup to stand on his head. 

Zeriah Rimmell was susceptible to the flattery con- 
veyed in those few words, and, slapping his hand with 
the package into the customer's outstretched one, he 
responded at once and heartily. 

"I'm blamed if you ain't got one on me. You ain't 
jest my idee of a dominie, an' I bet two an' a half to 
three on seven-up last night with Nate Dudge thet you 
was a relative of the old markis thet Johnny hed picked 
up in furren parts. I knew by the cut uv your jib you 
wuzn't none uv us." 

"Well, you've lost — half and half, in any case — for I 
am an Englishman, part raised, as you say, in Guernsey. 
But blood is thicker than water, isn't it, Uncle 'Riah?" 
he asked, with such whole-souled, winning frankness that 
Zeriah Rimmell capitulated with almost a shout. 

"A Guernsey man! By the Lord Harry! I never 
thought to live to see a genuine St. Peter Port man on 
this Island. Why, man alive, my grandfather, on my 
mother's side, went to Guernsey after the Revolution, 
and sailed as officer in the French fisheries for a matter 
of ten year, an' St. Peter Port was the last port he ever 
made. There used to be a mort uv men here thet knew 
Guernsey as well as our own Island, but Dan'l Gool an' 
Uncle Zeb Payne air the only ones left. Jest knock 
at the P6'c'sle door some steamer night arter you 
git back in the fall, an' we'll show you how the house 
can welcome a Guernsey man." Uncle 'Riah paused 
for breath, for his enthusiasm had considerably winded 
him. 

"Thank you, I shall be glad to," said Franham, his 
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hand still in the grip of Uncle 'Riah's. The old man 
seemed loath to release it. 

"Oh, shoot it!" cried Ted, in so exasperated a tone 
that both men laughed outright. 

"What's up now, Ted?" "said his friend. "Lost your 
marbles ?" Ted was backing out with some difficulty 
from behind a hogshead of New Orleans molasses. 

"It's my best agate. I swapped with Billy Dudge 
yesterday, an' it's gone into a hole." 

"Try Blazer on it," Franham suggested* Ted held 
another marble under the pup's truncated olfactory 
organ. "Here — fetch him, Blazer, fetch him!" But 
Blazer remained impervious to marbles when the incense 
of smoked herring was filling his nostrils. He did not 
budge. 

"Try him with a molasses lob, Ted; that will fetch 
him," was Franham's second suggestion. 

Ted grew red, and busied himself with turning his 
pockets outside in. "I can't, Mr. Franham; I've spent 
all my last weekly on marsh-mallows for Sanna, an' — 
an' so I can't." 

"You can run up a bill with me, sonny, thet '11 reach 
from here to the wharf, if you say the word," said Uncle 
'Riah, thinking to administer comfort. 

But Ted shook his head. "Father said he'd cut off 
my weeklies if ever I got trusted, Uncle 'Riah." The 
boy's face began to work, and Franham came to the 
rescue. 

" I'll tell you what, Ted," he exclaimed, as if suddenly 
enlightened, "I'll buy a herring of Uncle 'Riah, and 
chuck it into the hole after the marble; that will fetch 
Blazer quicker than you can say 'Banbury cakes,' and 
then Uncle 'Riah will give me a pound of those lobs, and 
we will treat each other all the way home — and we'll, 
go round by the shore, too; it will make it longer." 
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"Oh, I say, but that's bully, Mr. Franham!" Ted 
shouted, joyously. His face came out of the eclipse, and 
he was ready for the fun with Blazer. Uncle 'Riah 
winked so prodigiously at Franham that that gentle- 
man was glad to make the fun with Blazer a pretext for 
his amusement. 

In truth, within the space of ten minutes the small 
grocery might have been mistaken, by a knowing out- 
sider, for a cock-pit cellar in the Bowery, and Barney 
Mott, who had come over from the Light to get a week's 
supplies, halted before the door in amazement at the 
polyglot sounds — shrieks, yelpings, scratchings, scurry- 
ings and scrapings, wheezings and urgent calls to "fetch 
him!" that issued from behind the green-blinded doors. 
As he listened the green blinds flew apart, and Ted, 
breathless but radiant, Blazer, worrying a long-tailed 
herring, and the man he had seen in the bow of the 
Pelican lifting his hat to Sanna came forth looking as 
flushed and happy as if they had been winners in the 
Derby. 

Uncle 'Riah went to the door to look after them. He 
was shaken with laughter. He put one hand on Barney's 
shoulder; with the other he withdrew his cold pipe 
from between his tobacco-stained stumps and pointed 
with it to the three. 

" Do you see him, Barney ? He ain't harnsome, but 
he's got a smile thet 'ud light a woman's soul to hell." 
He grew suddenly sober. "An' I've seen it afore," he 
muttered to himself. 

Franham had made the announcement of his de- 
cision intentionally to Zeriah Rimmell, for he had been 
given to understand that the Associated Press could not 
so quickly disseminate a piece of authenticated news as 
Uncle 'Riah's grocery. He had come to that decision 
only the night before. During the week past all the 
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pros and cons had been talked over with John Terrence 
and his uncle Robert, and about five on the afternoon 
of the decisive day Franham went for a walk, alone, 
except for his thoughts, across the so-called cross-road 
to the back of the Island. He had need to be alone. 

The week had been an inclement one, rain and fog 
alternating; but that afternoon the wrack was flying out 
to sea, and between the high, driving mists there were 
glimpses of blue, and scudding clouds. The road was 
rutty, ankle deep with sand, and on each side stretched 
the old-time sheep - commons, miles in extent, now 
overgrown with mint and balm and heathlike plants. 

Again, despite the level expanse of wild pasture-land 
broken here and there by hummocks, which was the 
contrasted opposite of the wooded heights and ravines 
of that other island across the main, the recollection of 
his boyhood's environment was working upon him, in- 
fluencing the coming decision which he had determined 
to make during his solitary walk. " Again he saw 
himself, a small urchin of seven, trudging along at 
M&re Marliave's side as the two fared across Guernsey to 
the ancient church of St. Peter "in the wood." When 
he reached the Washing Pond — the surface of which 
showed like lustreless steel under the scudding clouds — 
and marked the line of encroaching woods, he caught 
for the first time the dull boom of surf, although the 
wind was off shore, and saw the low-hanging gray of the 
horizon serrated with heaving black. Then it was that 
the unaccountable homesickness, to which he had been 
subjected as he leaned on the deck-rail of the Pelican, 
seized upon him with twofold intensity — for what, he 
would have been put to it to define. 

It was but two miles across the Island from the town 
to the ocean-side. Shortly after passing the pine woods 
he stood on the shore watching the great rollers, which, 
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under the influence of a tide that was half to the flood, 
and a contrary wind, pounded for^miles along the firm 
stretch of sands with a curiously reluctant motion, as if 
some gigantic curb had been applied to their bases. 

East, west, south, not a sail — not a gull simulating 
one; only flying wrack, heaving ocean, and uneasy 
horizon-line. 

"Why not?" . He spoke aloud. "Born on an island, 
brought up on an island, educated on an island — why 
not stake anew on an island — this Island ?" 

He gazed steadily at the constant gray movement 
before and around and above him, but half vacantly, 
for the mind was seeing. Into the field of mental vision 
there danced a cockle-shell of a boat with a bareheaded 
girl a-tilt at the tiller — confused for a moment with that 
white-coiffed Breton woman long ago off St. Malo on 
the Ranee. He smiled to himself, just such a smile as 
he had bestowed upon Ted and Blazer and *Uncle 'Riah. 

"I'll stake anew," he said, aloud, and with emphasis; 
then, turning on his heel, he walked back to the town 
as quickly as wind and road permitted, to announce 
his decision to John Terrence. 



VI 

ON THE PLATS 

PERHAPS it was only natural that John Terrence 
should offer to look up Ted one day in the last of 
June, when he knew him to be on his second clam- 
digging expedition with Sanna Landers. He was curi- 
ous to meet the girl whose name was on the boy's lips 
a dozen times during the twenty -four hours, whose 
four-year-old retaliation upon himself, for the indignity 
he had intentionally put upon her, he had never for- 
gotten. 

He had been long from home — fourteen years — with 
an infrequent return of a week or two at most; and now 
it was with renewed interest in his boyhood experiences 
that he recognized landmarks familiar to his youth. As 
he turned into the Lane the clock below the green- 
blinded belfry began to strike. He counted — thirteen 
brave attempts, with a hoarse rattle and reverberating 
clang between each stroke; yet the hands indicated the 
true time — half-past three. 

He smiled to himself as he recalled his mad prank 
with that same clock when Ira Abell, the town-crier, 
was about to lead his third matrimonial venture to the 
altar of the old Baptist church. He, together with his 
little cousin Beacham, then about Ted's age, had climb- 
ed the ladder to the small clock-room, and, secreting 
themselves there on the narrow boards an inch thick 
with dust, waited in the hot dark until they heard the 
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bridal pair come in and, before entering the body of the 
church, converse a few minutes in the vestibule with 
Eleazar Mott, the sexton and village undertaker. Then 
the two boys, lying low, reached blindly for the striking 
weights, and tampered with them sufficiently to start 
the hammer. 

With a harsh whirring and rushing as of a buzz-saw 
the hammer was raised — Ira Abell and his bride were 
at the altar — one, two! — the boys ducked their heads 
and smothered a yell of delight — three, four, whiz- 
whir-zzz-zip ! — oh, but it was sport! — -five, six! — the 
two kicked their heels on the worm-eaten boards, and 
p the dust tickled their noses. Onward to twenty — 
raXtlety-bang-clang-gurr-rr-up ! The boys were convulsed , 
half breathless with the joy of success and excitement — 
forty! fifty! — their heads were beginning to feel unsteady 
in the close air, with the constant deafening rattle and 
roar — sixty! seventy! eighty! — they had ceased to count, 
and were digging their fingers into the cracks for fear 
of falling off in dizzy nausea-— ninety/ one hundred! 

Strong hands seized them by the slack of their 
breeches, hoisted them down and out of the smothering 
hole, shook each till his teeth knocked together, and 
deposited them, not wholly gently, on the vestibule 
floor. Never since had John Terrence dared to look 
Ira Abell squarely in the face, and as for 'Leazar Mott — 

He chuckled to himself when he passed the broad 
gate, then suddenly grew grave as the gloom of that 
day of his father's funeral — recalled by the sight of the 
queer annex to 'Leazar Mott's dwelling and the in- 
clined platform ascending to it — overpowered him. 

What a first home-coming from school that had been! 
The thought of it now, despite the intervening years, 
sickened him. The cloud under which he had left home 
had been so heavy — pregnant with rebellion, disobedi- 
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ence, burdened with a knowledge of events, which, be- 
cause of his unreasoning and unseasoned youth, was 
rotten before it was ripe; and the outcome of it all 
had been fourteen years of bitter repentance. 

Well, he was at home aggin; for how long and pre- 
cisely for what he could not say. But he was glad to 
be here for a time. He paused on the steps that led to 
the lower level of the Lane to look over the palings of 
Aunt Ploomie's garden. He had not seen it in all these 
years ; yet it looked as he remembered it to have looked 
when he was a boy: the quince-trees, greater in girth, 
more knotted as to limb, were flourishing still; the balm 
of Gilead over in the northeast corner still there; gilly- 
flower stocks and red roses still bordered the crushed 
clam-shell path; the well with its pent roof set in the 
middle of the grass-plot; the striped grass spreading 
between the palings — all there. 

He stooped to pick one of the broad blades, and, put- 
ting it between his thumbs, blew upon it, quite unex- 
pectedly to himself, a blast so loud and shrill that at 
the sound the kitchen door flew open and Aunt Ploomie 
appeared in the doorway. 

Looking through the sitting-room blinds she had seen 
him leaning on 'Leazar Mott's fence, and was glad of an 
excuse to assure herself that it was " Johnny* ' Terrence. 

He pushed open the gate and lifted his hat. "Have 
you forgotten me, Aunt Ploomie?" 

"La, Johnny Terrence!'' In her interpretation of 
the Island's democracy Aunt Ploomie called all the 
younger generation by their Christian names, and in 
return the younger people designated the older genera- 
tion almost universally as "uncle" or "aunt." She 
stepped down to meet him with both hands outstretched. 
"You'm just the same! The same glint in your black 
eyes that I see the day Iry was married — you 'member?" 
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"Remember it, Aunt Ploomie! That is just what I 
was laughing at while I was leaning over the fence 
yonder. Didn't I get a dressing-down for it!" 

Aunt Ploomie was grasping both his hands now; her 
face was beaming, and she was wishing Mrs. Mott 
might be seeing it all from her bedroom window. Her 
deep contralto voice resounded joyously. 

"I declare for't, Johnny, I'd a'most a mind to start 
the old clock striking myself when Iry was married 
again two months ago." 

"Again!" exclaimed Terrence, in laughing amaze- 
ment. "Why, he's a regular heathen, Aunt Ploomie!" 

"I call him a back -handed Mormon," said Aunt 
Ploomie, severely. "It's setting a downright shameful 
example for our young folks. But come in, Johnny; 
'Li vie '11 be home soon. I wish Sanna was — you 'mem- 
ber little Sanna ? She's down on the flats somewheres." 

" I won't to-day, Aunt Ploomie. I'll drop in soon and 
pay my respects to Aunt Lyddie and Mrs. Landers. 
Uncle Robert is coming too." 

Aunt Ploomie laughed from the depths of her ample 
throat, a genuinely pleased laugh. "Tell him," she 
said, as she followed Terrence to the garden -gate, 
"that Aunt Ploomie Snow '11 have some of those sugar- 
gingerbread cookies ready for him, the kind he used to 
eat in our butt'ry." 

"He spoke of those the other night; he hasn't for- 
gotten." 

"Bless the man! An' he a judge on the bench! You 
tell him I 'ain't lost my knack with a rolling-pin 
yet." 

"He doesn't need any reminder, but I'll tell him just 
the same. Count me in, too, won't you?" He put on 
his hat, for, to Aunt Ploomie's ill-concealed admiration, 
he had been standing bareheaded before her, and was 
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off down the Lane followed by her cordial contralto of 
prospective welcome and her inventory-taking eyes. 

* ' Just like his father. ' ' She was talking to herself as she 
went back into the house. "Same hair an' eyes, an* 
just the same way with him as his father had at thirty- 
two when he courted Susanna Moncure. I wonder 
now — " 

Ploomie Snow stopped as short on the doorstep as if 
she had received a galvanic shock. The florid face be- 
neath the purple-ribboned cap streaked suddenly with 
dark red welts — her manner of showing unwonted ex- 
citement. She turned abruptly, and, going out again 
to the gate, looked down the Lane, but John Terrence 
had disappeared. Then, with her wonted ponderous 
celerity, she went into the house, straight up into the 
garret, mounted the step-ladder, and with due caution 
hoisted the scuttle to the seven-inch height of the first 
hole in the iron hasp. To this aperture, which looked 
to the flats, she applied her two eyes. 

At the end of the Lane Terrence stopped a moment 
and looked about him. The tide had turned, and half a 
mile out on the sedge-set flats of sand and mud a narrow 
rippling line of foam marked the incoming flood. It 
was almost a dead calm. A scarcely visible undulation 
heaved, as it were, the mile or more of rank grasses in 
the salt marshes along the shore into momentary promi- 
nence. Here and there a tide pool, reflecting the soft 
June sky, lay like a clouded sapphire among the sand 
and ooze. The Seagull had keeled over under the in- 
fluence of the receding waters. 

Terrence looked at his well - shod feet ; it was 
"squeezy," as Ted said. Then he turned up the legs of 
his white-flannel trousers, and, with a glance at his im- 
maculate clocked Balbriggan hose, set out for a point an 
eighth of a mile distant that was covered heavily with 
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tall rushes and sedge. As he neared it he heard Ted's 
voice distinctly, and hallooed. There was a sudden 
cessation of the chirping; then Ted piped for all his 
eight-year-old lungs were worth: 

"Halloo, yourself!" 

"I say, Ted, I'm coming to help dig; where are you?" 

There was a squeal of joy ; the soft thudding sound as 
of something dropped into the mud ; a quick word in 
an undertone in another voice. Terrence, hearing it, 
stopped discreetly. 

"Hold on, Cousin John, I'm coming. Sanna wants 
you to wait till she gets her shoes and stockings on — 
but you don't mind me, do you?" He was splashing 
along as fast as he could with the clogging suction of 
the mud about his feet at each step. In a minute he 
panted into sight around the point. 

"I say, Cousin John," he shouted, raising his voice 
unnecessarily, and coming to a halt, "I'll stay here, an' 
then I can see when Sanna's ready. You stay there till 
I holler." 

"All right," said Terrence, highly amused. 

" Sanna's scooching behind the grass or you could see 
her," was his next bulletin. Terrence chuckled. 

"Tell Miss Landers to take her time, Ted. I know I 
am the intruder, but Aunt Robbie thought it was time 
for you to come home, so I offered to look you up," 

Sanna, on the other side of the point, wiping down 
her legs with her apron, threw up her head when she 
heard that till her chin was at the angle that produced 
the distracting tilt. Then, with a smile as thoroughly 
expressive of amusement as John Terrence's — and con- 
siderably more dangerous — she bent to the task of 
pulling on her stockings over her still damp feet. 

"She's got 'em on now," .Ted announced, trium- 
phantly; "you can come." Of which gracious permission 
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Terrence hastened to avail himself, and joined his small 
cousin. 

Sanna, balancing the pail on her head, one arm 
raised in order to steady it, made her appearance 
around the point. 

"lam wondering if you remember me, Miss Landers ?" 
said Terrence, hat off, and advancing to meet her with 
an air that would have done him no discredit at the 
queen's drawing-room. 

"How could I forget you?" 

The brown eyes looked straight into his — no flinching, 
no coquetting there. 

For a second, and only that, John Terrence thought 
he saw in them a spark from that four-year-old flash of 
resentment; then they filled brimful with suppressed 
merriment. Dancing, fawn - colored lights shone in 
them; unspoken, gleeful thoughts were interpreted in 
their changing expression. And Terrence, looking into 
them, despite his New -World inheritance of joyous 
boy-and-girl freedom of companionship and all his Old- 
World training in the iron-bound conventions of soci- 
ety, was brought into unstable equilibrium. The un- 
expectedness of it embarrassed him. His dark cheek 
flushed. The girl, seeing it, was satisfied, and relented. 

"And I am perfectly sure you haven't forgotten 
mel" She laughed merrily, whether at the remem- 
brance, or at his confusion, Terrence could not tell. 

" No," he replied, and wondered to find himself speak- 
ing seriously; "I've wished I could, though." 

"And I've been so dead ashamed ever since of what 
I did." She spoke penitently. "Truly, that's the only 
time in my life I ever raised a hand against any one — 
slapped anybody," she added, saucily. 

"I believe you," said Terrence, smiling; "but I de- 
served a dozen such for my — " * 
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"No, you didn't/' said the girl, interrupting him in 
earnest protest; the fun died out of her face. "It was 
just my temper, and I was well punished for it. It did 
me good, too," she added, and such a captivating dimple 
showed in her right cheek that it made Ted, who was 
following this strange conversation with erected ears, 
suddenly jealous ; he felt that his rights of a month past 
were somehow in jeopardy. He pushed against Ter- 
rence's legs, crowding him a little to claim his notice; 
but his cousin paid no heed. 

"Punished!" he repeated. "And you a mere baby! 
Do you mean that you were punished for resenting 
such an indignity?" 

"Indignity!" How the girl laughed! Peal on peal, 
till Ted joined her without knowing why. She put down 
her pail, and sat down upon it — clams and all. 

"Oh, if you could have seen Aunt Ploomie!" she 
cried, dancing merriment in her brown eyes. "She 
snatched away my marsh-mallows, dragged me home 
faster than I could trot, rehearsed the whole affair to 
mother and granny, stripped me of my best clothes, 
put on my night-dress, and shut me up in a dark closet 
under the stairs with her big rag-bag for company, and 
afterwards put me to bed without my supper." 

" But that was an outrage," muttered Terrence, unable 
to laugh, and registering an inward vow never to touch 
one of Aunt Ploomie Snow's sugar-gingerbread cookies. 

"Oh no, it did me good," said the girl, with entire 
honesty. "Catch me ever slapping man, woman, or 
child again. Did it hurt awfully?" She was sur- 
veying critically Terrence's straight nose. Her changes 
were too quick for this man's worldly training, and he 
spoke rather slowly: 

"Yes, awfully ; but what a sneaking coward I was to — 
to—" 
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"To shake your fist in my face, and run away ?" She 
supplemented gayly the, to him, unpalatable words. 

"Don't, Miss Landers!" He spoke ruefuMy, upon 
which Sanna smiled, and another dimple appeared' in her 
left cheek. Terrence caught himself calculating that the 
left must be fully an eighth of an inch deeper than the 
right one. 

• "I know you wouldn't do it again" — she set her 
chin a-tilt — "and I know I shall never, never do it again 
to you, so we're quits," she said; pleasantly, taking 
up her pail of clams. 

He held out his hand, dumbly, for the girl had re- 
duced the man to an appreciative silence. She drew 
back. 

"I can't, but I'd like to; my hands are all soaked and 
clammy — we've been digging so long." 

"I beg your pardon, Cousin John" ( this was always 
Ted's way of announcing to his elders that he had 
reached the limits of forbearance, and speech must be 
forthcoming) — "but I'm afraid muv will worry, an* 
I've got to sell this dig to Uncle 'Riah 'fore I go home; 
so I guess we'd better be going, betten't we?" 

"I think so too, Ted," said his cousin, smiling at the 
small boy's diplomacy, and his confusion of tongue; 
"here, give me -your pail, and, Miss Landers- I must 
insist upon carrving yours; it's too heavy for a 

girl." 

"Not a bit!" she cried, scornfully, but with a note 
of pride as well in her voice. " I don't feel it on my head 
—see?" • 

Before he could help her she had lifted and balanced 
it with a splendid grace that Terrence appreciated. 
Ted watched her admiringly, and begged to follow 
suit ; but to this his cousin would not listen. 

"You've spoiled your shoes and stockings — coming for 
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Ted," Sanna remarked as they made their way along 
the flats. 

" Yours have fared the same," he replied, just glancing 
at her boots that showed beneath her short skirt. 

Sanna reddened, but at* her own thought. What if 
she had been caught in her bare legs and feet! Now 
if it had been Barney she would not have minded. 
She walked on, Terrence beside her, silent in his en- 
joyment of the wholesome sight. 

"She is so natural," was his thought; "what a relief 
after all the worldliness!" 

As the three turned into the Lane, the scuttle was 
noiselessly lowered, but by the time Aunt Ploomie had 
reached the kitchen only Sanna and her clams were 
there to meet her ; the other two were well on their way 
"down street" to Uncle 'Riah's. 

An invoice of fresh marsh-mallows, which Uncle 'Riah 
had ordered for his summer -guest trade, met Ted's 
delighted eyes; but although he proposed to swap 
clams for candy— one-half marsh-mallows and one-half 
molasses lobs — Uncle 'Riah refused that kind of a deal, 
and said that, as he was going to have his clam-chowder 
for supper, he wanted to pay for it in hard cash; and 
thereupon handed him a quarter. After this satisfactory 
transaction Terrence bought two pounds of the marsh- 
mallows — a proceeding which reduded Ted to a state 
of speechless bliss — and then the two went "up street" 
to Miss Ellaretta's. 

There Terrence drank a cup of her famous Orange- 
Pekoe, and afterwards caused her to ransack every box 
and drawer in the best room for a suitable receptacle 
for a pound of the marsh-mallows. That is the way 
Terrence stated it. At last, flushed with the excite- 
ment of running down such a quarry, and triumphant 
with success, she produced from somewhere a delicately 
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carved ivory box, long, deep, and narrow — a really 
beautiful piece of workmanship. It was just the thing. 
It could be used, so she hinted, for various purposes — 
a glove -box, fan -box, possibly a sentiment - box, by 
which phrase she intimated that it might conveniently 
hold future love-letters. Terrence professed himself 
more than satisfied with his purchase, and departed. 



VII 

A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

AFTER the two had gone, Miss Patch made for herself 
i\ a fresh cup of Orange - Pekoe — a luxury in which 
she indulged only when she was prone to romance. She 
had long ago discovered that this beverage exerted a 
peculiarly stimulating effect, and fell at once to dream- 
ing as she gazed at the wrinkled face grotesquely elon- 
gated in the narrow bowl of her mother's old teaspoon. 
What she saw therein was the opposite in every particular 
of Ploomie Snow — her life-long friend and confidante — 
who was a woman of heroic size, deep-bosomed, deep- 
voiced, impulsive, and illiterate of speech. Her florid 
face was surmounted by a veritable thatch of bright 
brown chestnut hair — her false -front — which always 
bore a towering superstructure of black net and dark 
purple ribbons. Together the two friends had loved, 
together they had hated, together wept, and together 
rejoiced; and now, together, they were going down 
the "western slope" with hearts as young, with romantic 
tendencies as pronounced, with interests as varied as 
when they were in their teens. 

After an hour or two spent in this devotion to ro- 
manticism, she draped a black lace scarf over her scant 
brown hair, and went down to the cottage in Quince 
Lane in order to confide to Ploomie Snow her sympto- 
matic premonitions anent the purchase of such a box by 
John Terrence. 
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The four women forgathered in the sitting-room 
where Olivia Landers was finishing some work. Miss 
Ellaretta approached the subject cautiously, although 
it was Aunt Ploomie who, so to speak, furnished the 
leading motive. 

"What's goin' on 'up street,' 'Retta?" she inquired, 
fanning herself vigorously with a large palm-leaf, for the 
night was warm. 

"There are to be several guests at the Moncures'." 
So the towns-people always spoke of Susanna Terrence's 
home. 

"Who be they?" demanded Aunt Ploomie, forgetting 
to fan in her sudden accession of interest at the news. 

"Some friends of the young people, I am informed. 
I think, in the natural course of events, such pro- 
pinquity as is allowable in such a gathering of youth 
might lead us to anticipate some matrimonial alliances 
in the immediate future, especially now that John is at 
home. This manner of entertaining may be only a 
means to an end. Indeed," she coughed slightly, and 
took a cardamom seed from her pocket, "I have almost 
convincing proof that such is the status at present." 

"Do tell," said Aunt Ploomie, hitching her chair a 
little nearer to her friend's knees. "What makes you 
think so, 'Retta? Has Johnny said anything?" She 
was longing to divulge what she had seen that after- 
noon as a set-off to this announcement, but the part she 
had played in Requiring that knowledge forbade. 

Miss Ellaretta smiled, and answered discreetly: "It 
is usual, as we know, Ploomie, that sentiment tending 
to materialize in matrimony should seek various chan- 
nels of expression." 

"To be sure," Ploomie Snow hastened to assure her, 
and leaping at once to the conclusion; "peach -stone 
rings with initials on 'em such as we had, 'Retta. I've 
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got two or three laid away now in that shell box you 
give me when I was just eighteen — you 'member?" 

Miss Patch both sighed and smiled. "If we are to 
believe the evidence of ourselves, Ploomie, the sentiment 
of those experiences did not materialize — and naturally/' 
she added rather diffidently. 

Aunt Ploomie began to fan vigorously. Although 
always worsted in an argument with her long-time bosom 
friend, she nevertheless hated to be, and generally re- 
sorted to a non sequitur to cover defeat. In the present 
instance she snorted prefatorily. 

"The trouble wasn't with us, 'Retta; you can't say 
that nohow. We*m material 'nough; 'twas the senti- 
ment didn't materialize, accordin' to my way of lookin' 
at it." 

" It may be so. I hadn't considered the subject in that 
light, Ploomie ; but it is a many-sided one, and even we, 
who are no longer in our first youth, may live to see it 
from another point of view." 

"That's true; live an' learn," said Aunt Ploomie sen- 
tentiously. 

"But what about the expression of sentiment in this 
case, Miss 'Retta ?" asked Mrs. Landers, inwardly amused, 
as always, at the divagations of the dual conversation 
which generally landed one or both of the two old 
friends in some corner of the matrimonial market. 

"Why, in this particular instance, it is a box, 'Livie; 
one of those two pa brought home in forty-eight; you 
recall them, Ploomie?" 

" I 'ain't seen 'em for years, but I recollect the pattern 
— trees an' pagodas. Where 've you kept 'em all this 
time, 'Retta?" 

" I failed to recall at first myself, Ploomie, and if John 
had not been in such haste — " 

"Oh, it's Johnny you'm talkin' 'bout, 'Retta; I 
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thought mebbe 'twas Almy," said Ploomie Snow, guile- 
lessly diplomatic. 

"You have forestalled my narrative, Ploomie/' Miss 
Patch spoke a little severely. "Yes, it was John; 
and, as I remarked, had not his haste been such that 
I had no time for recourse to your proverbially trust- 
worthy memory as an aid to its discovery — " 

"I should have said if I'd been asked right on the 
spur of the minute," cried Aunt Ploomie, "that 'twas 
in the long sandal-wood box inside the red lacquered 
Chinese box wrapped up in that figgered crapy stuff 
in the false bottom of the camphor- wood chest!" 

Miss Ellaretta Patch took another cardamom seed. 
Her thin wrinkled face beamed with sudden friendly 
appreciation of Ploomie Snow's accuracy. 

"Precisely; you are right, Ploomie, as you generally 
are. In logical acumen I may be your superior, but in 
power of retentiveness I do not acknowledge your equal." 

Ploomie Snow, hearing this, felt the full worth of 
such discriminating friendship, and flushed so quickly 
at the praise that she was obliged to wipe the gathering 
perspiration from her shining face with her apron. Then, 
the further to relieve her feelings, she bustled out to 
the well to draw a bucket of crystal water from the 
cool depths. 

"Where's Sanna?" inquired Miss Patch, as her friend 
returned and set before her a brimming glass. 

. "Oh, moonin' out on the steps," said Aunt Ploomie. 
" She spends half her time there evenin's. Sometimes she 
sets there by the hour at high-tide, with her naked feet 
in the water. She says she likes to feel it lappin' 
against 'em — but she can't help it, it's born in her. I 
ain't goin' to call her in, for I want to hear what there 
is to tell 'bout that box; an' such things gets notions 
into girl's heads." 
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All there was to tell was told, discussed, even specu- 
lated upon; motives were sought for or invented. When 
at last the subject was worn nearly threadbare, Aunt 
Ploomie played trumps. Her niece had laid aside her 
sewing and her sister-in-law was dozing in the rocking- 
chair. The long June twilight had faded, or rather, was 
merged in the skyey luminous white of the full moon. 

" Well, 'Retta Patch/' she brought her large fist down 
upon the table with a force that made the glass ring — for 
Aunt Ploomie was nothing if not emphatic — "I ain't 
denyin' sentiment means somethin', but I'd trust my 
two eyes against ary box you'm a min' to find in all the 
East Injies." 

"What you talkin' 'bout, Ploomie?" said her sister- 
in-law, who was now fully awake. 

"'Bout Johnny Terrence, Lyddie. He come along 
here 'bout four, an' we had a little visit together; an' he 
said he was comin' again, an' Robert was comin' too. 
An' then he goes off onto them mud flats — spick-an'- 
span shoes an' white trousers an' all — an' hunts up 
Sanna! Tell me a likely young man like Johnny '11 
resk his good clothes on such a tramp unless he's after 
a girl," she said, emphatically. "I know life well 
'nough for that if I be an old maid." 

Now the three women who listened in amazement to 
this outburst knew perfectly well that deep in Ploomie 
Snow's romantic brain Sanna and Sanna's prbspects 
furnished the pabulum for the majority of her waking 
thoughts. It had been a subject of jest with them so 
many times that by force of repetition it had begun to 
have an appearance of earnest, especially now that 
Sanna was nearing her eighteenth birthday. Ploomie 
Snow had been known to remark in the privacy of her 
home circle that the Archangel Gabriel himself wasn't 
none too good for her Sanna. She was given to such 
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bold expression of her grandiloquent abstractions — of 
which the archangel was one — without causing much 
comment from her friend and relatives, but was always 
chary as well as timid of presenting concrete examples. 
In consequence the present statement took her hearers 
by surprise. Even Olivia Landers was moved to pro- 
test. 

"Why, Aunt Ploomie, you are crazy to think of such 
a thing! John Terrence is ten years older than Sanna; 
he doesn't even remember her." 

" Don't he though?" snapped her aunt, compressing 
her lips. 

"And if he did go out on the flats, Ploomie, I am 
convinced he was in search of little Theodore. John 
Terrence and Sanna! No flight of fancy, it would seem, 
could compass such a connection — socially, I mean," Miss 
Patch added apologetically, for Aunt Ploomie snorted 
furiously and flung back her head, a sure sign of a rising 
tide of wrath. 

"I'd like to know what you'm talkin' 'bout 'socially,' 
Ellaretta Patch! If Sanna Landers ain't good 'nough, 
an'.harnsome 'nough for ary Terrence that ever walked 
this earth, old lord an' all, then I'd like to be told on't 
in plain English. Society! Humph!" 

"Ploomie, Ploomie, you'm goin' too far," said Lydia 
Snow, aware that a tempest was brewing, and attempt- 
ing to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

"I had no intention of intimating that Sanna is not 
good enough for John, Ploomie," began Miss Patch, 
meekly ; " I was only desirous of calling your attention to 
the apparent discrepancy between — ahem — apparent, 
that is—" 

"Come, out with it, 'Retta Patch," her friend urged, 
grimly; "say your say, an' you'll feel better — only use 
English I'm used to. I s'pose you'm tryin' to tell me 
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the Snows an' Landerses ain't as good as the Moncures 
an* Terrences, eh?" 

"Indeed, Ploomie dear, I am not endeavoring to 
institute any comparison of goodness; in fact — " 

"You'd better not!" Aunt Ploomie snorted and push- 
ed back her cap from her front-piece — another sign of 
mortal combat which the whole family knew and re- 
spected. " Knowin' what we know, an* what you know, 
'Retta Patch, an* what this whole town knows, I guess 
the less said 'bout goodness* the better.' ' 

"Ploomie!" cried her sister-in-law. 

"Oh, Aunt Ploomie!" said her niece deprecatingly. 

" I fear, Ploomie, that your better nature is not in the 
ascendant just at present," ventured Miss Patch, with a 
quake in her thin voice, and adjusting the scarf on her 
head as a suggestion that it was time to take leave and 
seek smoother passage elsewhere. 

"You needn't worrit 'bout my nature, 'Retta; that's 
all right. We'm all more or less human - natured, an' 
I guess that's 'bout as good a leveller as any to smooth 
out ary difference you can find pokin' round into first 
families' slump-holes!" 

"My land, Ploomie! Don't talk so loud; seems to me 
I hear Sanna," said her sister-in-law rising and going to 
the kitchen door. 

"Truth can bear a speakin' - trumpet any time, 
Lyddie." 

"But, Ploomie, you entirely fail to comprehend my 
meaning," Miss Patch began again. 

"No, I don't, 'Retta Patch; we'm old friends an' 
know each other inside out, but you'm always ready to 
set them Moncures an' Terrences on a pinnacle, just as 
if you an' me didn't know 'em root an' branch; an' it 
riles me! There, I've said it, an' no offence; you never 
got no good from 'em." 
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"Sh-sh, Ploomie!" said her sister-in-law at the 
door; "I hear somebody comin' down the Lane." , 

The four women listened with heads erect. The 
steps were firm but light. Miss Patch, who had risen, 
looked out over Aunt Lyddie's shoulder. 

" Why!" she caught her breath, for the man had en- 
tered the gate; "Ploomie, Ploomie! it's Jethro." 

The half-breed Indian, who for forty years had been 
butler in the Moncure family, spoke as he came up the 
path. He held out a package in his hand. 

" From Mr. John, ma'am," and handed it to Lydia 
Snow. " Good-evenin' Miss 'Retta." He turned ab- 
ruptly and strode up the Lane. 

Mrs. Landers lighted the lamp, and the four women 
bent over the table to examine the package her mother 
had placed upon it. On the wrapper was the name, 
"Miss Landers," and a visiting-card slipped beneath 
the string bore the inscription "Mr. John Terrence"; 
under it, in a small handwriting, "a counter-irritant." 

Aunt Ploomie laid her hand on the box, and drew 
down the corners of her mouth. 

"M-hm!" she said, so significantly that the one 
word conveyed the impression of a whole exegesis. She 
struck her palms together loudly, and then clapped her 
hands, thereby disarranging her cap to such an extent 
that it rested on the back of her false-front at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

"What 'd I tell you!" she exclaimed triumphantly; 
"it's the box!" 

"You keep still, Ploomie," her sister-in-law ad- 
monished her; "it's always great cry an' little wool with 
you. Let's see what's in it." 

"But, Aunt Lyddie!" Miss Patch spoke in earnest 
protest, laying a protecting hand upon the package; 
"it is Sanna's!" 
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"I'll call her," said her mother, quietly, but with a 
suppressed excitement that crimsoned each cheek. 
"She will show us what it is, and explain it herself.' ' 
She went to the door. "Sanna," she called into the 
garden; "Sanna, it's late; come in." 

"I'll come in a minute, mother." 

Mrs. Landers turned again to the table where Aunt 
Ploomie was fingering the box from end to end. 

"I can feel the pagodas," she said, with supreme 
satisfaction. 

" I think I will go now, Ploomie," said Miss Patch* with 
prim gentleness. "My presence as a non-relative might 
embarrass Sanna, and suggest business transactions in 
connection with this affair which might detract slightly 
from the atmosphere of romance surrounding the gift." 

"Romance!" Aunt Ploomie sniffed. The field was at 
last her own, and she could afford to be generous. "A 
box of candy don't make a romance, 'Retta; Sanna's 
had candy afore this." 

She went as far as the gate with her friend, and looked 
up the Lane that was bright m the generous moonlight. 
The dip of oars was plainly audible. 

"Sanna!" called her great-aunt turning suddenly to 
the flats; "why don't you come in? Who's there?" 

"Only Barney, Aunt Ploomie; I'm coming." The 
girl came through the gate at the end of the garden, and, 
after pushing the bolt behind her, came slowly up the 
walk. 

Miss Patch shivered slightly. " Good-night, Ploomie," 
she said, softly, as she turned to go. 

"Good -night, 'Retta Patch, an' don't you lay up 
against me arything I've said to-night. You 'member 
we've both been young once — an' together." 

Again Miss Patch shivered. "Time won't let me 
forget it, Ploomie; good-night." 
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FLOOD TIDE 

EVER since she could remember, ever since those 
years when, during her play -hours, she was tied 
to the palings by the clothes-line, Sanna had been per- 
mitted in the long summer twilights to sit on the step 
at the foot of the garden and watch the tide ebb and 
flow under the waxing moon. It had been a passion- 
ate delight for the child, and it remained one for the 
girl, to be ever as near as possible to the element 
she loved so well: the element to which she had been 
born. 

Of late years her friend and old-time playmate, 
Barney Mott, had rowed over from the Light once or 
twice during the summer when the moon was rounding 
to the full and there was enough water on the flats. 
He was with her that evening when her mother called to 
her from the house. He stayed unusually late, and, as 
Sanna noticed, was unusually silent. All the more 
gayly therefore had she chatted with him, relating her 
adventure on the flats, and the fun it was to see the 
foreign swell, as she considered him, trudging along 
beside her — his shoes covered with tidal mud, his white 
flannel trousers black -bespattered — holding out Ted's 
dripping pail of clams at arm's-length to save his white 
blazer. Barney had responded but feebly to her merri- 
ment, and it was almost a relief, upon entering the house, 
to find Aunt Ploomie in such a distracting state of 
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excitement over the box that she looked like an old 
windmill in a hurricane. 

Again, for the benefit of the three women, Sanna 
made merry at the expense of her acquaintance of the 
flats; turned all her great-aunt's innuendo into jest; 
chaffed her mercilessly, and, when she threatened to 
show resentment in any special direction, treated her 
to marsh-mallows and fell to admiring her box. 

" Mother-dee," she said, coaxingly; "is there anything 
so beautiful as this in the chest up-stairs?" 

Olivia Landers smiled up into the radiant face so 
near her own. The chest had been the mysterious 
factor, equivalent to the fairy god-mother in her child's 
life. Ever since Sanna, as a little girl, had been allowed 
to play in the attic on rainy days, the long, brass-bound 
sea-chest had held for her a small world of fascination. 
In answer to her innumerable questions — all variations 
on the one theme — her mother invariably answered: 
"On your eighteenth birthday you shall open it your- 
self ; for what is in it is all yours." 

She would commit herself no further. Many an 
afternoon, in consequence, little Sanna Landers had 
amused herself by the hour imagining the contents of 
the wonderful box. This happened quite frequently 
while she was at work in the garret, obediently and 
deftly tying the bunches of herbs and roots her grand- 
mother was sorting and arranging from the mass that 
lay dried on sheets of brown butcher's paper, or hung, 
like a faded green fringe, drying from the rafters. 
Skull-cap, peppermint, spearmint, catnip, checkerberry, 
dock-root, sassafras, lovage, and boneset — she could 
name them all, and in the course of time came to know 
them all, root, leaf, flower, and fragrance. 

The old garret was filled with the deliciously pungent 
odors that, despite the fine draught between the Window 
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in the gable and the dormer, penetrated to Sanna's bed- 
room at all hours of the day and night. 

Once, indeed, dreaming over the contents of the sea- 
chest, she had been inspired to put her nose close to 
the division between the lid and the body of the re- 
ceptacle, and discovered to her amazement that a faint, 
peculiar, unknown fragrance was exhaled from the 
"something" within. She said nothing of her discovery 
at the time, but this knowledge served to increase the 
halo of sentiment about the chest; and to-night, as she 
asked for possibly the one thousandth time concerning 
the prospective treasures, she threw her arms around 
her mother's neck and whispered: "Tell me, mother- 
dee. I shall be eighteen in a little more than a month. 
Don't keep me waiting these few weeks — tell me; I've 
waited long enough." 

But Olivia Landers shook her head; whereat Sanna 
pouted and went off to bed in a huff, hugging her box 
in her arms. As she made her way through the garret 
to her room, she stopped short before the old chest, 
that was distinctly outlined in the moonlight, and, 
half laughing over her resentment at its impassive and 
non-committal exterior, gave it a solid kick. For a 
moment she felt the better for it ; then, with a sickening 
dread lest she had committed an act of sacrilege, she 
rushed off into her room and slammed to the door. 

The next evening, just after sunset, as she sat on the 
step watching, as it was her delight to watch, the in- 
coming flood of watefrs, she fell to wondering why 
Barney was so silent the night before, and if it would 
be possible for him to leave the Light and row over again 
this summer. She was wishing he were with her that 
she might tell him about the famous box, some of the 
contents of which she had purposely saved to share with 
him when she should next see him. She had a few in 
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her pocket. For had she not told Barney everything, 
showed him every treasure, shared with him every 
pleasure since she was a f our - year - old ? She could 
remember no time in her life when she had not known 
Barney. It was Barney who had shown her how to 
catch shiners with a pin for a hook; Barney who had 
played with her among the shavings in the loft, and 
helped her up and down the inclined platform until she 
could climb like a monkey. He it was who had taught 
her to swim like a fish when the tide was in — hand 
over hand, too — while her mother and Aunt Ploomie 
stood at the gate in the palings each with a stout line 
fastened to the little mermaid and her attendant merman 
to prevent the possibility of accident. Barney, her 
boy comrade, it was who had taught her how to row, to 
turn a boat in its own length, to scull as well; Barney 
who first took her out in the Seagull — her father's small 
stanch cat -boat — and showed her how to "keep her 
true," to "luff a little," to handle the gaskets, upon 
occasion even to splice a rope. It was Barney, in all the 
dignity of his twelve years, who had insisted upon taking 
her home one day when in school she had dashed, with- 
out warning, her slate upon the floor, and ground her 
heel through it in her misery and irritation consequent 
upon her inability to finish before recess a hateful sum 
in long division — with three figures in the divisor! 
He it was who had averted punishment therefor both at 
school and at home, and taught her himself, patiently 
bearing with her wilful persistence in not understanding 
the process. 

Of a truth it had been Barney — always and ever 
Barney; until she had come to think of him as existing 
for her, like the sea before her, that under the rising 
moon was rolling a silvered flood to her bare feet as she 
dangled them from the lower step. 
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When the tide should be in flood, every creek and 
inlet in the marshes brimful as it were with slipping, 
sliding quicksilver, then, and not till then, the soft 
waters would lap and curl about her feet, cover them 
to her ankles, and show them to her enlarged, gleaming 
strangely white beneath on the sand. Even now she 
could feel the tickle of the first gentle undulations about 
her toes. She rose, and, catching up her gingham skirt, 
waded out a little way. She stood for a moment 
quietly facing the gently moving waters before her, 
then she scampered back, her splashing steps spraying 
the salt drops even upon her hair in her haste to avoid 
a sudden ground-swell that was setting in from the 
ocean and in a few seconds would cross the bar, and, 
possibly, cover the lower stone before she could reach it. 

She gave a low exultant cry as she sprang upon the 
upper step, and the surge swished and swirled about the 
lower one. A moment after the refrain: 

1 • * Tranquidillo , tranquidillo , 

Tranquidillo, dillo, dillo, dillo — 
In moonlight and starlight 
We'll bound o'sr the billow.' " 

carried by a strong tenor sounded clear and ringing 
just around the point that hid the cove from the wharf. 
It was followed by the quick stroke of oars, the purl and 
ripple of waters under a keel ; the Light-house dory shot 
into the shallows among the submerged sedge. 

"Oh, Barney, I'm so glad you could get over again 
to-night! I've so much to tell you. Here, give me the 
painter." 

He tossed it to her, and she, drawing the bow to the 
fence, made the boat fast to the palings. He sprang 
out; and as they sat side by side on the top step the 
girl drew her feet up under her skirts. Some words of 
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her mother occurred to her. She had never given bare 
feet in the presence of any one a thought till yesterday 
on the flats, and although she did not care if Barney 
saw them, still he had a right to be treated with as much 
courtesy as that other. She began at once volubly to 
tell him about the box, and felt in her pocket for the 
marsh-mallows she had brought with her. 

"It's worth while being knocked over when you're 
four years old by a budding swell to get such a hand- 
some return when you're eighteen, isn't it, Barney?" 

"I suppose you think so," he answered, indifferently. 
The stolid look on his face augured ill for prolonged 
conversation on the subject. 

"Well, Barney Mott," she retorted, pouting, "if 
you're going to be so grumpy when I'm trying my best 
to make you have a good time, I'd better take my 
marsh-mallows and go home." She made a feint of 
rising. 

"Sit still, Sanna," Barney commanded, laying a 
hand on her shoulder. She moved away from under 
it to the farther end of the step, and munched her 
marsh-mallows in silence. 

"Look here, Sanna;" he spoke abruptly. "I don't 
want the man's candy." 

She interrupted him hastily: "Well, I'm sure I 
haven't asked you to want it. I'm only too glad to 
keep it all myself." 

She popped another square into her mouth, although 
it was comfortably full with the first one, and, seeing 
that, Barney Mott smiled. He had known this girl 
fourteen years, and she had shown him a new face every 
time he met her. He had been patient. Oh yes, and 
now his patience was at an end. 

"Oh, you can smile!" she exclaimed in a muffled 
voice owing to the multitudinousness of marsh-mallow 
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paste. " I thought you had forgotten how the last twa 
times I've seen you. I say, Barney " — she drew again to 
his side, and the moonlight showed the two dimples 
coming and going at a prodigious rate in the supreme 
effort of mastication — "what's the matter with you, 
anyway ? Come now, 'fess — it '11 do you good. Haven't 
you told me everything ever since you were that high?" 
She held her hand a foot above her head. 

"No, I haven't," he said, shortly, and the solid under- 
jaw closed with a queer snap upon the upper. 

"You haven't 1" Her amazement was genuine. " And 
you wait till now to tell me that? Then it's a down- 
right mean trick you've played on me, Barney Mott!" 
she cried, her eyes flashing resentment. "I'd like to 
know who's a better right than I have to know all 
you've got to tell." 

"No one, Sanna." He spoke slowly. 

"Well, now you're talking sense," she cried again, 
with a sigh of evident relief. Suddenly she laughed — 
a fresh sweet laugh with a hint of mischief in it. 

"Barney, you don't count your mercies, as Aunt 
Ploomie is always warning me to do; you know you 
don't when you forget how well I've brought you up. 
Just think how I've teased the breath of life nearly out 
of you, tormented you sometimes to fiddle-strings, and 
all that you might grow in grace." 

"Yes, and robbed me of my sleep and taken my good 
appetite for wholesome food, and starved me ; and now 
when I must be fed or die, you stave me off with Ter- 
rence's marsh-mallows!" 

" Barney, dear, what is the matter ?" There was real 
distress in the girl's voice as she laid one hand on his 
arm, and with the other tried to pull his two hands from 
his face, which he had covered with them. "Tell me 
everything; is it anything to do with the government?" 
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"Government go hang!" 

"Well, you are a traitor! What next?" She tried 
to laugh as she rose to her feet, forgetting her determina- 
tion to keep them hidden. 

Barney's hands dropped heavily from his face and 
hung inertly over his knees. He did not look up; but 
slowly he bent his head, lower and lower, until his lips 
touched the white foot next him on the step. 

" Barney !" 

It was a suppressed explosive rather than a cry, but 
it conveyed amazement, protest, indignation, and a 
suggestion of sudden fright. 

Hearing it, Barney Mott knew the girl had failed to 
comprehend the meaning of what he had felt to be a 
supreme act of homage. He was hers, and he had tried 
to show her how wholly by the significance of that un- 
premeditated act. His was a slow-match nature — 
long in kindling, but then capable of holding a consum- 
ing fire until he should yield up his last breath; un- 
demonstrative, constant, with a dogged persistence in 
sticking to what he considered his inalienable rights that 
led him many times to dash his head against a wall ; know- 
ing no fear save that of proving himself a coward ; healthy, 
active, laborious ; with a great scorn of meanness ; a good 
hater, and only twenty — such was 'Leazar Mott's only son. 

He rose and straightened himself. She was tall, but 
he was taller; and looking down into the girl's white 
face, whiter even than the moonlight could make it, he 
knew he must speak and explain. 

"You don't understand, Sanna, but I thought you 
would," he spoke, huskily. "I supposed you knew I 
loved you — have always loved you ever since that day 
you came for the milk, fourteen years ago." He stopped 
to gulp something that kept rising in his throat, and to 
wet his lips. 
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The tension in the girl's face gave a little. "Why, of 
course I know you love me, Barney," she said, half un- 
der her breath; "and you know I love you! Why" — a 
smile brought a dimple — "what should I have done all 
these years without you to tease and — and without you 
to get me out of scrapes ?" She was beginning to warm 
to her theme. He stood there so tall and strong of 
aspect that her courage and daring returned. She 
laughed up at him. 

"You're a regular Cocheeset Light for me, you dear 
old boy, and don't I look out of the dormer window every 
night of my life just to see the Light you've lighted 
shining out over the bar?" 

"You do that, Sanna?" 

"Why, of course I do, and lots more things there 
isn't any need of my telling you ; and I want to keep on 
doing it, too, and not — and not" — she hesitated — 
"have you do such things. It's awful 1" she concluded, 
sinking her head half in shame, and stepping up and 
backward into the opening of the gate. 

Barney Mott knew the chastity of spirit of the girl 
before him; knew, in all the freedom of their almost 
daily companionship, her perfect rectitude of thought 
and deed, and the knowledge that he had shocked her 
and disturbed their relationship by that one act of 
worship smote him ; yet he knew also that he had been 
true to the best that was in him in yielding to the im- 
pulse, and hoped that in time she would come to under- 
stand him and this expression of his young love. But 
he must wait; he was ready to wait; to exercise that 
large patience which she had so often tried, and, in trying, 
disciplined. 

"Sanna," he said, quietly, "things couldn't go on so 
much longer whether I had told you or not — and I want 
to start with you, with myself, on the square. It's 
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better that you should know now how I feel about this, 
and — I am willing to wait." 

" But, Barney, don't say anything about it to me," she 
said, half irritably; "it '11 spoil everything." 

" I won't promise not to say anything about it, Sanna; 
but I won't bother you," he said, stiffening a little at 
the implied embargo. "There won't be any nonsense 
about it either way, let me tell you — only you'll know 
now." He was untying the painter. 

"The tide has turned; I must be going." He sprang 
into the boat, and prepared to push off with the oar. 
As he leaned against it, the firmly knit figure, dark 
against the bright waters, showed to good advantage. 
Sanna felt a little thrill of pride as she looked, and ex- 
perienced a moment's tenderness. Under the combined 
impulses, she bent towards him and spoke half audibly, 
but earnestly: 

" Barney, I don't know my own heart; wait — and per- 
haps, sometime, I don't know, it will make itself known 
to me; then I'll tell you. Good-night." 

"God bless you, Sanna!" 

There was a soft sishing, rubbing sound as the boat 
slipped out of the sedge into the clear water. The oars 
dipped, and, as they were raised, dropped silver; then 
the light craft pulled around the low point. 

Sanna watched the long undulations — the convex sur- 
faces catching and multiplying the moon's rays in re- 
flection; the concave of the hollows showing as black 
streaks on quicksilver — then, turning, bolted the gar- 
den gate, and went slowly up the path, aware that she 
had shut out something of her girlhood, and left it 
on the flats to be carried out as flotsam by the ebbing 
tide. 

It was not late — only nine, as she entered the house. 
Her grandmother, however, had just gone to bed; Aunt 
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Ploomie was "up street" at Miss Ellaretta's ; her mother 
sat sewing by the lamp in the sitting-room. 

"Why didn't Barney come in, Sanna?" she asked, 
looking up at her daughter as she stood in the doorway, 
her shoes and .stockings in her hand. "He came over 
early, didn't he?" 

"No, only about half an hour ago, mother. He — he 
came on business," she answered, a scarlet flame of a 
sudden leaping into the clear white of her cheeks. 

"What business?" Her mother let her work drop 
into her lap, and lifted her eyebrows in surprise. 

"I don't just understand it, mother; it's something 
about — his future, I believe," she managed to say, and 
the sudden color left her face as quickly as it had made 
its appearance. She had never concealed anything from 
the little woman, whose influence over the madcap was 
unbounded, just because of the great power of her love, 
and she had a wretched feeling that this partial attempt 
at deception was proving a miserable failure. 

Olivia Landers made no comment. She took up her 
work again, and bent to it. 

"I wish, Sanna, you would break yourself of the 
habit of appearing before any one and every one with 
bare feet — you are too old, my dear." 

"Mother Landers!" the girl broke forth, half in- 
dignantly, half piteously; "oh, don't say that — not 
to-night!" 

She threw down her shoes, and, crossing the room, 
flung herself on her knees at her mother's side, pulled 
away her work, and caught her head between her hands. 

"Take that back, mother-dee, and don't you tell me 
I'm growing up — I hate the thought of it. I can't grow 
up with you, mother — take it back!" she repeated, 
passionately. 

"Sanna, dear, what is the matter?" said her mother, 
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gently, smoothing back the roughened masses of brown 
hair from the girl's forehead. "I have been meaning 
to tell you for some time that you must lay aside some 
of your favorite ways of doing things, now that you are 
almost eighteen; and yesterday, when you told me of 
your meeting with John Terrence — " 

"But I, had them on, mother! I put them on before 
I let him see me!" Her voice rose almost to a wail, and 
I " her mother smiled, as she had had occasion to smile 

many times- before, at the intense nature of her one 
child. "Enough to supply a family of six, and all con- 
centrated in her," she had said once to her mother, 
Lydia Snow, after a sudden outburst of feeling on the 
girl's part. 

"I am glad you did, Sanna. With Barney, of course, 
it is a little different, for he is so used to you; but 
Barney, too, is growing up, and neither of you could 
expect to honor this special custom until you are mid- 
dle-aged.' ' 

Again the sudden flame shot over chin and cheek, 
temples and forehead, even to the roots of her hair, but 
she laughed. 

11 Of course not, mother; I'm not a fool ; but you don't 
mean I can't wade and dig clams just as much as I want 
to? I mean, when there is nobody round to see." 

"No, indeed," her mother replied, laughing; "I don't 
think I could relish Aunt Ploomie's chowders if the clam- 
digger were clogged with rubber boots." 

" Rubber boots! Me! I think I see myself!" she cried 
in scorn. " I'm not ashamed of my feet, anyway, Mother 
Landers." She sat down on the floor and looked crit- 
ically at the two shapely members protruding beyond 
her skirts. Her mother repressed a smile. 

"Come, Sanna, get up, and let those same feet take 
you up to bed; mother will be thankful enough, dear "— ■ 
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she spoke tenderly, leaning over to give her a good-night 
kiss — "if they walk always in the right path." 

"You're a dear!" exclaimed the tall daughter, drop- 
ping a return kiss upon her mother's parting. Olivia 
Landers, putting up her hand to smooth her hair after 
the energetic caress, felt, to her amazement, a drop of 
water on it. But Sanna was already up-stairs. 

There was no sleep in her, but she undressed hastily 
and got into bed without once looking out of the dormer 
towards the Light-house on the point. She tossed for 
a while ; then she heard her mother stirring about below. 
She called: 

"Mother!" 

Her mother came to the foot of the stairway that 
opened from the sitting-room. " Did you speak, Sanna ?" 

"Yes. I wish you'd come up before you go to bed." 

"I will in a few minutes." 

When fifteen minutes later she entered Sanna's room 
the girl was sitting up in bed. She stretched out both 
arms and drew the little woman down beside her. 

"Now, Mother Landers" — by the tone her mother 
knew that Sanna was herself again — "you've got to tell 
me something." 

" What, for instance ?" asked her mother, well amused, 
but puzzled. 

" I want you to tell me if you had a proposal before you 
were eighteen?" 

"No, I didn't." Olivia Landers was only forty-six, 
and still young enough to enjoy romancing with this 
companionable daughter now that she was really com- 
ing, as she hoped, to years of discretion. 

The girl clapped her hands. "Then I've beaten 
you!" she cried — "beaten my own mother! Look here, 
Mother Landers, I've had my first proposal to-night!" 

"Sanna! Was it Barney?" Mrs. Landers asked, 
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almost breathlessly, for her daughter had given her the 
key to her mood with a sudden frankness characteristic 
of all her actions. Sanna nodded emphatically. 

"M-hm," she said, imitating her great-aunt's most 
significant monosyllable with its double inflection. 

"Now, Sanna, be serious, and tell me if you had ex- 
pected this." 

" Expected? — never; why should I? Barney is just 
Barney, and that's all there is about it. But I want to 
ask something else." 

"Well, go on; I am prepared now for anything," said 
her mother, sighing relief. The girl hesitated; and 
seeing her reluctance, her mother encouraged her. 

"I don't know that I ought to, mother; but would 
you mind telling me what father said to you when he 
proposed?" 
, Olivia Landers's face quivered, and looked suddenly 

| drawn and older; but her child did not notice it. 

"Sanna, you are my daughter, and dearer to me than 

anything else on earth. I would tell you much, but 

I loved your father and he loved me, and what he said 

belongs to me and to him, even now after eighteen 

years, and not to another — not even to his child." 

I The girl flung her arms about her mother's neck. " I 

1 didn't mean to ask anything out of the way, mother- 

^ dee; I — I — " (she was entirely in earnest, and almost 

solemn) "only wanted to compare notes. You see, I'd 

1 be perfectly willing to tell you what Barney said." 

Upon hearing this cold-blooded statement Olivia 
Landers drew her own conclusions as to the state of her 
daughter's eighteen-year-old heart. 

"Did you give him any answer, Sanna?" she asked, 
feeling more and more relieved. 

"Oh yes; I told him I didn't know my own heart, and 
he'd have to wait till I did." 
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"That was wise in any case; a wiser answer than I 
would have given my scatter-brain girl credit for." 

"Oh, you don't know me yet!" The girl nodded 
wisely, and her mother was inclined to believe her. A 
door opened below. 

" There's Aunt Ploomie! Don't let her know yet, will 
you, mother ?" 

" No, dear; not unless you wish me to." She bent to 
kiss her as she rose and stood by the bed. "You are too 
young, Sanna, for this; so is Barney. I am glad you 
haven't given yourself away from me yet." 

"Eighteen next month, mother! Don't forget that, 
nor the chest," she added, as she lay back on the pillow. 
" I wonder now if there is a wedding-dress in it for me!" 
She laughed mischievously, and her mother laughed too 
at the girl's wiles. 

"We'll see in five weeks' time," was her answer. 

"Oh, mother! Good-night." 

"Good-night, dear; pleasant dreams." 

When Sanna heard her mother speaking with her 
great-aunt in the sitting-room below, she rose softly, 
and, going to the dormer window, which looked to the 
harbor mouth and the bar, leaned upon the breast-high 
sill and gazed steadfastly out upon the waters. It 
was a warm night — the night of the sun's solstice. The 
harbor lay rippleless, like a mirror, in the radiance of the 
full moon that was riding high in the cloudless sky. 
The Great Cocheeset tower showed white and tall on the 
point, but its beacon light upon the waters was dimmed, 
scarcely to be distinguished in the universal brilliancy 
of the night. 

It was during the black nights of storms that the girl 
felt most sensibly the protection from threatening 
danger that its rays, far-reaching over the billows, 
seemed to afford. She looked across to Uncle 'Rich's; 
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there was no bright glow from the FoVsle's window. 
She leaned out still farther in order to catch a glimpse 
of the flats whence the waters were receding, and where 
the Seagull was straining at the full length of her tether. 
"Dear old Barney !" said the girl, drawing in her head 
and shoulders ; then, tossing a kiss in the direction of the 
point, she tiptoed into bed and in five minutes was 
asleep. 



IX 

cupid's embassy 

JOHN TERRENCE, convoying his uncle Robert, 
soon found his way a second time to Quince Lane. 
After the call, Judge Terrence, forgetting his forensic 
dignity, whistled merrily from the time he turned the 
corner at the meeting-house till he stood upon his own 
porch step. 

" Takes me back to my boyhood, Johnny," he said, 
chuckling softly; "I could fancy myself Ted's age again 
to-night, when I saw that butt'ry and smelt the good 
things on the shelves. And that sea -air drawing 
through the blinds! Did you notice it? And that 
queer trap-door in the floor?" He burst into a sudden 
roar of laughter that brought Mrs. Robert and the young 
people out into the hall. 

"Why, Robert Terrence!" cried his wife, in mock 
dismay; "you'll wake Ted with such an outburst as that. 
Where have you been all this time?" 

But her husband leaned speechless, shaken by ex- 
plosive mirth, against the casement of the door. 

"We've been calling on Aunt Ploomie Snow, Aunt 
Robbie," said her nephew, "and Uncle Robert has been 
renewing his youth — it's something about the trap-door 
in the butt'ry." 

The judge snickered as an aftermath of his louder 
merriment, and sat down upon the step. "Oh, give 
me Ploomie Snow yesterday, to-day, and forever!" he 
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exclaimed weakly; "she's worth any girl, young or old, 
/ know/' 

"I believe you went to see Sanna, after all, and 
used poor Aunt Ploomie as decoy." Mrs. Terrence 
laughed. 

"Hear her, John! Hear her in her ignorance!" cried 
her husband. "I'll leave it to you if Sanna is anything 
but a side-show compared with Ploomie. My dear," he 
said with forced gravity, "you have never been told 
that for a certain period of my life I had the honor to 
be Cupid's ambassador, accredited with full plenipoten- 
tiary powers, I assure you, to Ploomie Snow's court in 
Quince Lane." 

"Oh, father, what fun!" cried Bess Terrence; "tell 
us all about it;" and down she sat on the step beside 
him, linking her arm in his. 

The judge nursed his knee, and chuckled again. 

"When you go down there, May, I want you to get 
her to show you that butt'ry, and just notice that trap- 
door in the floor. That's the entrance to the cellar, and 
it's as black as a pocket down there, as I know full well. 
You see," he chuckled again, "one of Ploomie's sweet- 
hearts at that time was Daniel Gool — " 

"Not our shoemaker! — not Tirzah Ludders's hus- 
band!" John Terrence exclaimed. 

His uncle nodded. "The same, John; but then 
Daniel was first mate on a whaler, and only made port 
every twelve or fourteen months. Once when he was 
at home, and I was a year older than Ted and always 
hanging about the Snug Harbor I've told you of, he 
hired me to take a letter to Ploomie Snow in Quince 
Lane, and paid me with long black toffy - sticks. We 
don't have them now, and I am inclined to think they 
were an English importation. Uncle 'Riah's father used 
to keep a big glass jar full of them; it stood next the 
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show-case on the counter at the end of the loft in the 
old Snug Harbor. 

"I remember giving that missive to Ploomie Snow 
when she was in the butt'ry making those famous 
cookies, with which I renewed acquaintance this even- 
ing, and of which I received six as a reward of merit at 
that time. I know I travelled with considerable regu- 
larity between the Snug Harbor and the Lane for two 
weeks, sure of toffy at one end and a dozen or more 
cookies at the other. 

"On the day the whaler was to sail, Daniel Gool told 
me to be on the wharf about four, as he had something 
for me. Visions of yard-long toffy-sticks, enough to 
last a month, accompanied me as I ran down to the 
wharf in the afternoon. Gool was there looking for me. 
He gave me a letter, as usual, and bade me run for all I 
• was worth with it to Ploomie Snow's, and wait for an 
answer. 

'"Twenty-four toffy-sticks, Bobby Terrence, if you'll 
be back within two hours; we sail about six. I'll make 
it more; bring me the right word and I'll buy out the 
Snug Harbor's whole stock.' 

"That was more than enough. I raced up the street 
and down the Lane, it was already growing dusk, and 
pulled up short at the kitchen door, for I heard voices 
in the sitting-room, and, according to a private arrange- 
ment between Ploomie and myself, in case company 
other than the family was in the house, I was to deposit 
my missive in the cookie-jar on the lower butt'ry shelf, 
and leave the cover off for a sign. 

"I slipped in unnoticed at the back door, and, enter- 
ing the butt'ry from the kitchen, was just about to drop 
the letter into the jar when I was caught by the scruff 
of my neck and so shaken that the letter flew somewhere 
— I couldn't see in the fright and the dark. 
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"It was Tirzah Ludders, a woman I had always 
hated — a poking, peeking, prying old maid. She stuffed 
her apron into my mouth to gag me, and held me 
struggling as in a vise. I fell to kicking, and I've often 
wondered if she bore out of this world the marks of my 
copper-toed boots on her lean shins. She threatened, 
under her breath, to tell the family that I had been 
stealing cookies, if I didn't stop. I kicked the harder, 
and have to confess I tried to bite. She had her hands 
full, but I noticed that in the scuffle she managed to get 
hold of the letter. 

"Til give the letter to Ploomie,' she whispered, 
dropping her hand over my mouth, for she thought I 
was going to yell; 'and you go down-stairs for an 
hour and think over your sins — so young, and stealing 
cookies!— tcth-tcth!' " 

The judge interrupted himself: "Good Heavens! I 
wonder Daniel Gool is living to-day, and that he hasn't 
been nagged into eternity long before this." 

"Go on, father, do," cried Bess, pressing his arm. 

"Well, Bess, just how that confounded woman — ex- 
cuse me, but no language is strong enough for her — 
managed to do it I don't know; but she lifted the trap- 
door in a jiffy and had me under there on the cellar 
stairs, and the door shut on me snug and tight. She 
had battened down the hatches with a vengeance. Then 
she informed me, putting her lips to the crack in the 
floor, that she was going to stand on that trap-door 
for two mortal hours, and after that I could come out. 
But she didn't. Oh no! I heard the old cat — she must 
have been thirty-five then — creeping about, and finally 
everything was quiet overhead, and I knew she had 
gone out." 

"You were game, father, for a little shaver," said 
Beacham Terrence, approvingly; "I don't believe Ted 
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could have stood that. I wouldn't want to try my 
courage so." 

"I don't know about that," said his father, apparent- 
ly weighing the statement judicially; "I think he would 
if he were as choking mad as I was — no toffy-sticks, no 
cookies, the whaler off for a ten months' or more voyage! 
Naturally, of Ploomie I never thought, except that she 
would get the letter from Tirzah Ludders, for I had 
never been lied to up to that time, and my trust in 
human nature was boundless. Moreover, it did look 
pretty bad for me — my being in the butt'ry tampering 
with the cookie-jar; circumstantial evidence, you see, 
and all against me. I know I got as near the floor as I 
could, and sat on next to the top step in the black hole, 
my head bent on my chest. Finally I thought it safe 
to hoist a little ; it was quickly done, and the trap-door 
yielded; still it wasn't easy for a nine-year-old to lift, 
and I crawled out rather flattened as to parts. 

"I listened, and, hearing no one in the kitchen, made 
a dash for the back door — towards Uncle 'Riah's, not 
on the Lane side — and sped home in the dark as if the 
nightmarfe and her nine foals were at my heels." 

" But, Robert" — Mrs. Terrence's voice was raised in 
protest — "what a serious thing for Miss Ploomie Snow! 
Of course it was a proposal — " 

"Oh, Ploomie was all right; I was the one that suf- 
fered," her husband replied, ruefully. 

"How, dear?" asked his daughter, sympathetically. 

"My daughter, remember the word of pater-familias 
— a heartache is not so undesirable sometimes as a 
stomach-ache. I was put to bed by mother for my dis- 
obedience in being out after dark without reporting, 
and what with the fright and the rage and a two weeks' 
regimen of toffy-sticks and cookies, my gastric centre 
had need of a thorough purging, which mother proceeded 
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at once to give it — castor-oil — rhubarb — ugh! Don't 
let's speak of it! This sitting is adjourned." 

"You poor darling," said Bess, smoothing the whiten- 
ing hair on her father's temples. The judge rose from 
his lowly seat, and the family went into the house. 

" But that's the best story you ever have told us about 
yourself. Tell us some more about Aunt Ploomie," 
Bess entreated, as they sat together afterwards in the 
library where the three Terrences were smoking their 
before-bedtime cigars. 

"Really, Robert," said Mrs. Robert Terrence, mus- 
ingly; " I think it was a very serious matter; Miss Snow 
has never married." 

"I know, May; and I've always felt a little queer 
whenever I have met Daniel Gool in these last forty-one 
years — but, until this summer, that has not been often. 
His voyage was a long one — shipwreck and months of 
castaway suffering. I believe it was two years before he 
returned. I know he married that Tirzah Ludders just 
before I went away to school. He never spoke to me 
of the episode. Sometimes I've thought I would speak 
to Ploomie and own up, but on second thought I've 
reconsidered it; what is done can't be undone." 

"I don't know about that," said Mrs. Terrence, with 
a world-wisdom look in her merry eyes; "Mr. Gool is 
recently widowed, is he not?" 

"Mother!" burst forth Bess Terrence, "you're just as 
romantic as any girl I know at school!" 

Her husband looked over to her with suddenly en- 
lightened though tfulness; then nodded approvingly. 

"I've been wanting to go down and call on that 
family — and have promised Ted I would. He is so 
devoted to Sanna, and I have yet to make the girl's 
acquaintance," she said, absently; whereat her husband 
smiled cannily, and John Terrence felt he could under- 
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stand his uncle's adoration of the delicate woman. He 
envied him his domestic happiness. 

" You'll take me, mother?" said sixteen-year-old Bess. 

"Of course, dear; you and Ted." 

"You're not going to leave me out," said Beacham, 
decidedly. "What's the use of a man's giving four of 
the best years of his life to grubbing theoretically in 
political and social economy, if he's not to know some- 
thing of the domestic economy of this class of his 
neighbors?" 

"Well put, Beacham," said his father, with a vigorous 
puff that sent the smoke curling about his face, and a 
peculiar intonation which his son had disliked to hear 
ever since he could remember; "just work long enough 
along that line and you will make some valuable dis- 
coveries — new to you, possibly, but old as human nature 
to many of us; oqjy, no flirting with this Sanna." 

" Gad, sir," Beacham thrust his hands into his pockets 
with an air of superior assurance that both irritated and 
amused his father; "from all I hear, it would be the 
other way to." 

"How so, Beach?" John Terrence spoke quietly, but 
with a level directness which Mrs. Robert felt as an 
uncomfortable challenge. It also caused her husband 
to realize that he might even now take evidence — and 
most unexpectedly — on a new case with romantic ten- 
dencies. 

"Hearsay, Johnny, that's all. Something I heard 
about her dangling the young keeper of the Light — a 
good fellow he is too — on her line for the past two 
years." 

" I hadn't heard that," said Terrence, pleasantly. He 
reached for another cigar, and changed the subject. 

In consequence of this family talk what wonder that 
Aunt Ploomie came to pride herself on second sight as 
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various instalments of the two families found their way, 
under one pretext or another, to the gray - shingled 
cottage in the Lane ? 

Olivia Landers was obliged to confess to herself as 
she watched the girl's splendid physical development, 
and came, even as her mother, not only under the spell 
of her beauty, but of her personality, there was no 
one too good for her Sanna. But until now the "no 
one" had been indefinite; of John Terrence she had 
never thought. He was too remote from their Island 
life ; in her mind he was almost expatriated by the years 
of foreign travel and absence from home. Moreover, he 
was the old judge's grandson, a Terrence of the Terrences, 
and to such an alliance no Snow or Landers had ever 
aspired. In the Island cosmogony the various sets of 
families were as social circles intersecting or contiguous, 
and touched one another sometimes tangentially, some- 
times by intersecting peripheries, and only now and 
then, at periods far apart and remote, by coinciding. 

At last, as one summer week after another passed, she 
found herself so desirous of this consummation for her 
child, that she began to invent reasons for what she 
wished to believe. She felt she had some ground for 
this procedure; as Aunt Ploomie remarked more than 
once in the two months that had passed since Sanna's 
revelation, she hoped she was able to see a cat's sparks 
in the dark, even without her glasses. 

On some of these occasions of the informal visits from 
various members of the Terrence family, Sanna was at 
home. More often, however, she was with her grand- 
mother across the wide sheep - commons, gathering 
mint and thyme, skullcap and sassafras, for the autumn 
-market — healthy, homely work that kept her near to the 
Earth-Mother, allied the girl with her wholesome thrift, 
and initiated her into her wisely provident but humble 
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thesaurus of healing. But whenever the girl was with 
them she enjoyed herself with a hearty joy that was a 
delight to witness. She had grown accustomed to see 
John Terrence coming over the sheep-commons to meet 
her, and relieve her grandmother of her willow creel full 
of herbs and roots. Although it was hard work, the 
grubbing and the digging, when she had finished with 
it she would balance her basket on her head and swing 
along lightly by Terrence's side, glad of the man's 
pleasant companionship. 

The Terrences, through Alma's invitation, had in- 
cluded her in two of the boating-parties made for their 
young guests, and she had been invited once to Sunday- 
night tea at the Moncures* when only the families were 
present. But the hidden well-spring that, just at the 
present time, fed the abundant flow of her joyous en- 
thusiasm was the flattering knowledge that she had 
had her first proposal. 

As for Barney — she teased and tormented him; 
threatened, coaxed, and played with him. When at 
last she had roused him to resentment at such pro- 
longed treatment, and he grew sulkily cool in con- 
sequence, she softened adorably, cajoled him with her 
dimpling at the rate of twenty a minute, and told him 
with captivating, if somewhat disheartening, frankness 
that she thought she almost loved him! If at any 
time, on the strength of such an admission, he shipped 
the oars and would have taken what he, in the circum- 
stances, considered his due, she would seize the oar 
again from the rowlock, and scull for dear life home- 
ward over the flats, threatening to jump out and wade 
ashore if he should so much as lift a finger! 

This course of conduct, so far as Barney Mott was 
concerned, furnished her a vent during the summer 
months for the superabundant vitality and zest in 
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life that made her mere presence a joy to young and 
old. 

As for Terrence — he let things drift; was content to 
drift with them. That had been his way in the world 
of men: to run with the tide — either way — as a method 
of progression offering the least resistance. Why not 
with women? So he had asked himself several years 
ago, and, thus far, had had no reason to believe the 
method unsuccessful, for he had never confronted a fact 
that disproved it; never as yet had he run against a 
snag in the ebb and flow of his temperamental en- 
thusiasms. To be sure, this was different. He acknowl- 
edged it, and felt the difference; which last added a 
sentient charm to his intermittent intercourse with so 
joyous and untamable a spirit. 



IN THE GARRET 

IT was easy for the Islanders to see one another if they 
chose. The wharf, the post-office, the climbing 
main street were meeting - grounds in common; Uncle 
'Riah's and Miss Ellaretta's, also, were like arterial 
centres for distribution of news, foreign and domestic. 
The small grocery supplied, so to speak, the inferior 
members of the civic body of the Island, and the quaint, 
best room in the house just beyond the sycamore 
furnished a distributing . medium for all the superior 
ones. Almost daily now, Aunt Ploomie unbosomed — 
so 6he expressed it — to her friend and intimate, Ellaretta 
Patch; and Miss Patch, despite engrafted tendencies, 
was beginning to trust the evidence of her eyes. So, 
too, was Olivia Landers, who, watching these signs, 
found her ambition growing by being fed upon. So, 
too, was Lucy Mott, Barney's mother, who, without 
crossing the threshold of her green-blinded door, could 
give Aunt Ploomie points on every matter of interest to 
the Islanders separately or in a body. But her watch- 
fulness was engendering a maternal jealousy for her 
boy's happiness that was beginning to eat like an acid 
into the very vitals of her mother-love, and to render 
her incapable of seeing even the most common occur- 
rence, where Sanna was concerned, in anything but a 
wrong perspective through a distorting medium. 

In this play and counter -play of interdependent 
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personal forces, Sanna approached her eighteenth birth- 
day. It had been Mrs. Terrence's custom to remember 
the anniversary of her young namesake's birth with 
some practical gift; but on the morning of that day in 
August, when Sanna rose with the rising of the sun out 
of the waters of the Upper Harbor, she found on the 
small stand beside her bed a dark -blue velvet case; 
beside it was a note from Mrs. Terrence, saying that the 
necklace within was given to her on her own eighteenth 
birthday; and, because of the name upon the clasp, she 
asked her namesake to accept it, with many happy re- 
turns of the day, and the wish that she might wear it at a 
small party she was to give for her young people the last 
week in August, before there should be any separations 
for the winter. 

The girl sat on the edge of the bed, and held her 
breath as she opened the box. Then a prolonged " Oh!" 
of delight burst from her at sight of a triple-rowed neck- 
lace of pale rose coral, the graduated pendants ex- 
quisitely carved, lying on the rich white satin, ivory- 
tinted by time. "Susanna" was engraved on the 
dainty gold clasp. 

She dressed partly and hurriedly; then in her white 
bodice, with the necklace clasped about her bare neck, 
she ran down-stairs into her mother's room and roused 
her with a pardonable birthday-morning kiss. 

"Now, mother-dee, hurry up and get wide awake. I 
can't wait to see the chest. Where's the key?" 

"But before breakfast, Sanna?" 

"Yes, now, this very minute — yes, come with me, dot" 

"No, dear; I want you to have the pleasure of un- 
locking and examining it yourself after dreaming about 
it all these years. Here's the key." 

She handed her an old-fashioned brass one which she 
took from a nail at the head of her bed. Away the girl 
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flew, and her mother, listening, heard the click of the 
lock — then there was silence. 

Sanna sat down on the floor in front of the chest, her 
hand on the lid. She hesitated a moment to open it. 
The delicate flush in her cheeks, partly the result of 
excitement, partly of her recent healthy sleep, deepened 
until it matched the coral on her neck, which was firm 
and graceful in every line, the white skin just under- 
flushed on the shoulders by healthful circulation. 

When she opened it the fragrance of sandal-wood grew 
more pronounced. In the upper tray, beneath a linen 
covering, were rolls of delicate grass-cloth and fine seer- 
sucker. As the slippery folds slid upon the floor, the 
girl knew she had never seen their equal for sheerness 
and strength except once, when she was a little girl, at 
Mrs. Terrence's. 

She drew a long breath, and lifted the tray. The 
strange foreign odor became almost overpowering. 
There in another shallow compartment she found, 
wrapped in striped yellow silk gauze, a roll of pongee, 
two long scarfs of India mull — embroidered richly at 
the ends — open-work stockings of sea-island cotton, 
woven with the strength and delicacy of a spider's web. 
There, too, were yards of gay embroideries in pink silk 
and gold thread from far away India, and beneath them 
a sandal-wood box containing a fan, huge as to its 
dimensions, of painted silk, the ivory sticks so delicately 
carved and perforated as to resemble lace-work. She 
had not idealized the old chest in vain ; it was a veritable 
chrysalis of butterfly glories. 

So absorbed was she in examining her treasures that 
she was unaware of her mother, who was standing on the 
garret stairs with her head just above the landing. She 
saw the girl lean over the chest and take from its depths, 
first, a white silk crape shawl ; then a large cotton bag. 
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She untied the mouth, and drew forth an old-fashioned, 
full-gathered, many-flounced dress of white India mull, 
heavily embroidered from belt to hem. She shook out a 
berthaed bodice of the same, and from within it there 
fell upon the floor a long sash of white silk mull. The 
girl drew another long breath. 

"Well, Sanna?" 

She looked around with a start. "Oh, mother! 
When did you come up? Mother-dee, it's perfectly 
beautiful !" She rose carefully from the billowy mass of 
white about her, and drew her mother up onto the 
landing and into her arms. When those strong young 
arms released her, Olivia Landers was forced to struggle 
for breath, such had been the fervor of the grateful hug. 
She was smiling through her tears at the girl's radiant 
face, alive with gratitude, surprise, and a kindling en- 
thusiasm of joy. 

"I'm so glad you're pleased, little daughter." 

"Pleased, mother -dee! That's no name for it. 
Honestly, I couldn't have imagined such things. Did 
you get them all when you were off there in Singapore 
with father — before I came, I mean?" 

"Yes, Sanna; and when you came I knew I should 
never wear them — so kept them for you. I think I can 
give a good account of my stewardship ; I've looked after 
them so carefully. ' ' She took up the dress. ' ' I thought 
we could make this over, Sanna." 

" For my wedding-dress, mother-dee ?" she interrupted, 
gayly. "It doesn't strike me that Barney would know 
me in all this finery; somehow it doesn't — well, you 
know what I mean — harmonize with the Cocheeset 
Light; at least, / don't think it does." 
j "Nor I," said her mother, quietly, conscious, sud- 
denly and concretely, of her growing ambition. 

Sanna's face lengthened a little. "Not but that 
X07 
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Barney's good enough for all this, mother," she said 
almost wistfully, looking steadily into her mother's face. 

Olivia Landers's thin cheek flushed annoyingly, but 
she responded heartily: . "No, indeed; the best is none 
too good for Barney — only, as you say, it doesn't some- 
how harmonize. But I thought, dear, we could make 
it over for the dance at Susanna's. I don't want to keep 
it for any wedding," she said, smiling. 

" Oh, mother! that would be lovely — and the necklace 
and all. Don't let's talk about it any more or I shall go 
simply distracted with the delight of the whole thing." 

Her mother smiled. "Get dressed now, Sanna. I 
heard Aunt Ploomie say she was going to celebrate early 
by making you those batter-cakes you're so fond of. I 
smell them now." 

" Oh, glory!" cried the girl, and rushed off to brush her 
hair and put on her gingham dress. 



XI 
sanna's party 

MISS ELLARETTA had come to see Sanna dressed 
k for the party; it was an event in the girl's life. 
True, she had been during the winter term to dancing- 
school with Barney and her other mates, but the weekly 
gatherings were never dignified by the name of "party." 
Moreover, it was Sanna's first appearance at any large 
affair at the Moncures'. Not only Miss Patch, but 
Lucy Mott, had run in to see Sanna in her eighteenth- 
birthday finery. Barney, too, had been notified, and 
was expected. 

Sanna, who was dressing in her room up-stairs, pre- 
paratory to donning the new-old gown in the sitting- 
room, heard his whistle-signal at the kitchen door, and 
ran to the head of the stairs. 

"Oh, Barney, you've come too soon! I sha'n't be 
l^ady for an hour." 

"I can't stop, Sanna, wish I could, though; it's 
coming in thick, a regular dungeon fog. I left Elnathan 
with the Light and walked over." 

"Oh, Barney! All those two miles, and for nothing!" 

"Not exactly for nothing, Sanna; look down here a 
minute, will you?" 

"I can't, Barney, I'm nowhere near rigged; my hair 
isn't done." 

"Never mind, slip on something and come down." 

"I really can't, you dear old gander; but, Barney — " 
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"Well?" 

"Stay where you are, and I'll peep at you — I'm 
dying for a look!" 

"Sanna!" 

She set down the kerosene-lamp upon the landing. 
A merry laugh followed his exclamation. 

"Now look!" 

He did as commanded, and looked up into a radiant 
face framed in long wavy masses of brown hair that 
fell — fell (Barney felt a sudden dizziness as he gazed) 
in two rippling strands over the sheathing to within a 
yard of his face. The girl had lain flat on the clean 
garret floor, and, projecting her head over the stairway, 
suddenly shaken down all her crown of chestnut brown. 
Barney reached silently for the two slightly curling 
ends, held them a moment between his folded hands 
while he looked into the dancing brown eyes above 
him, then, dropping them, he turned from the doorway. 

"Barney," she called to hijn again, "don't forget to 
look at my dress, then you won't miss the best, anyway; 
it's lying on mother's bed in her room." 

He crossed the sitting-room to one of the two small 
bedrooms that opened from it. 

" May I see it, Aunt 'Livie ?" he said, stepping over the 
threshold. 

" Of course you may, Barney ; come in. I'm sorry you 
can't see Sanna in it." 

She pointed to the bed whereon lay the made-over 
skirt in all its delicate richness of flounces and em- 
broidery. Beside it lay the waist— dainty, fluffy, long 
and graceful in line, full and rounded below the neck. 
Barney, looking first at the waist then at Olivia Landers, 
stooped, gathered cautiously the pretty affair into his 
arms, and held it so for the space of one long breath, 
smiling the while into the mother's eyes. Then laying 
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it down gingerly upon the bed he went out — still smil- 
ing. But Olivia Landers put her hand with a quick 
motion as of pain to her heart. She loved Barney, but 
he was not for her Sanna. 

Mrs. Mott was present at the final robing in the 
sitting-room. It was beginning to be hard for her to 
acknowledge the beauty of this girl, for in it she saw 
defection, temptation, the wiles of the world, the un- 
doing of her boy ; and she gave only grudging assent to 
the frequent exclamations of delight and appeals for 
approval to which Aunt Ploomie and Miss Patch gave 
utterance. 

"I can but admit, Olivia, that Sanna has a carriage 
that would become a royal drawing-room," Miss Patch 
remarked, complacently, holding up the long fine sash 
of silk mull to admire the shimmer in the lamp-light. 

"She may thank me for her flat back," said Aunt 
Ploomie, emphatically; "if it hadn't been for me 'Livie 
would 'a' had her sleep on a pillow; but I says, ' No; lay 
her right onto the mattress an' she'll do you credit.' 
What she sleeps on now ain't more'n two inch thick an' 
as hard as a brick." 

"Who's a-goin' to-night 'sides Sanna?" asked Mrs. 
Mott, in her mournful minor. 

"A good many of the young people besides the 
Terrences' city guests. Alma told me there would be 
about forty for the dancing," replied Miss Patch. 

"They say that Almy Terrence expects her beau over 
for it," said Mrs. Mott. 

"What beau?" Aunt Ploomie's utterance was fairly 
explosive. 

Instead of satisfying her neighbor's curiosity, Mrs. 
Mott answered, dubiously: 

"I thought you'd heard, Ploomie." A reply which 
produced in Ploomie Snow a condition akin to asphyxia. 
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She turned upon Ellaretta Patch, and, tossing back 
her cap-strings with an air of one throwing down a 
gauntlet, freed her mind. 

" Things have come to a pretty pass, 'Retta Patch, 
if I ain't to know what's goin* on under my own nose! 
You'm ready enough to tell what you want me to know, 
but if there's something more than another that I ought 
to hear of, you'm silent as the grave itself." Her voice 
was sepulchral in its depth. 

Miss Patch smoothed the silk sash with nervous 
fingers. Her friend was as herself; but there were times 
when (she felt disloyal even in confessing to such a feel- 
ing) she wished Ploomie were less demonstratively loud. 
As she grew older it told upon her nerves. 

"My dear Ploomie, would it not be well to await 
Mrs. Mott's divulgence of the subject, as well as the 
subject-matter of the rumor, before displaying such an — 
ahem — to say the least, startlingly emotional ebullition ?" 
she said, somewhat timorously. 

To do Ploomie Snow justice, she saw she had over- 
sailed her goal and was losing not only the wind from 
her sails but time in taking her soundings. She sud- 
denly tacked, and, for her, rather skilfully. 

"I s'pose Barney's heard. Young folks are more 
in the way of such things than you and me, 'Retta." 

Mrs. Mott shook her head disconsolately. She was 
keeping up a low, constant tattoo of her right forefinger 
on the arm of the rocker — a proceeding which always 
exasperated Aunt Ploomie beyond endurance. But 
Lucy Mott bided her time. She rarely came into the 
Snows', keeping herself close at home behind her green- 
blinded doors; but when she came, generally at night- 
fall, she felt unrewarded unless she had succeeded in 
making Ploomie Snow what she termed "rampagenous." 
For this quick subsidence of Ploomie's excitement she 
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was hardly prepared, so concluded, rather than to be 
cheated of her entertainment, to apply an excitant. 

"'Twas 'Leazar," she announced after a pause in 
which Aunt Ploomie fumed inwardly. 

"What on earth's 'Leazar Mott meddlin' with such 
things for I'd like to know ?" burst forth from her neigh- 
bor with truly volcanic eruptive force. "No offence to 
you, Mis' Mott, but I'd always s'posed 'Leazar's in- 
terests was with the dead rather 'n with the quick." 

"That's true, Ploomie," Mrs. Mott assented, with the 
air of one who offers consolation to a mourner; "true 
— but there's exceptions, an' this is one." 

Even Miss Ellaretta felt that a prolongation of the 
suspense would prove painful in the extreme. 

"And what has Mr. Mott ascertained in reference to 
Miss Terrence's rumored affianced?" she asked bravely, 
rising to the occasion with the resentful feeling that, 
somehow, Lucy Mott had stolen her particular bait and 
landed her special fish. 

"'Leazar said 'twas the talk down to the Quadrant; 
he's taken two rooms, an' is goin' to put up there this 
winter. 'Leazar says they think she met him in the old 
country, two years ago, when she went over to be with 
Johnny — seems Johnny knew him over there. He 
come on to-day's steamer." 

"For mercy sakes, Lucy Mott, either out with it or 
go home! I can't stan' this teeterin' on the top rail 
of a swamp fence no longer!" It was Aunt Ploomie's 
ultimatum ; and Lucy Mott, having obtained the desired 
crescendo effect, was willing to satisfy her. 

"'Leazar says he's the new school-master at Dukes. 
He's there bag an' baggage; just in time for the party, 
they say." 

Sanna appearing from the bedroom, reatfy for the 
tying on of the sash, effectually stopped her unwonted 
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flow of speech. At the vision Aunt Ploomie clapped 
her hands and bounced up from her chair with an 
elasticity born of avoirdupois and enthusiasm. 

"My land, Sanna Landers, I wouldn't 'a' known 
you!" she exclaimed in almost breathless delight. 

The girl laughed. "I hardly know myself, Aunt 
Ploomie/ ' 

Miss Ellaretta moved quickly to the girl's side in order 
to adjust the sash. The thin hands trembled, and her 
faded blue eyes moistened as she felt herself so near to 
such fresh young beauty. She wanted to touch the 
skin on Sanna's shoulders, that she might assure herself 
of the firm reality of the satin smoothness of texture; 
but her delicacy forbade. 

" My dear," she said, smiling up at her, " you certainly, 
certainly are comparable to some of the classic female 
deities of old — I forget which ; but, but — why, my dear, 
it is the whole mise en seine that is so very effective !" 

When Miss Patch was greatly agitated she was apt to 
resort to a French phrase the better to express her sen- 
timent while hiding her emotion. But unfortunately 
her expression, recalled through the archaic medium of 
forty years, did not always square with the sentiment, 
as in the present instance when she wished to say 
"tout ensemble." 

Lydia Snow, coming in from the kitchen at that mo- 
ment, stopped on the threshold, silent in open-mouthed 
amazement. The girl flew to her, and placed her hand 
over her grandmother's eyes. 

"Don't you look like that, Granny Snow, or I'll take 
off these fine things quicker than you can see me!" she 
threatened, lovingly. " It's all very well for Miss 'Retta 
and Aunt Ploomie to pay me back-handed compliments, 
and tell me it's the clothes that make me so good-looking ; 
but I won't stand that from youl Say you love me in 
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my clam-digging rig, or I'll stay here and keep you 
blindfolded till I'm late for the party." 

Her grandmother smiled beneath the blinding hand. 
"You don't look a mite better to me now, Sanna, than 
you do in the dark," she began, but Sanna stopped her 
with a kiss. 

"That's true," said Mrs. Mott, speaking for the first 
time since the interruption to her speech ; "we'm all the 
same in the dark, an' even in the light you must re- 
member 'tis fine feathers make fine birds." She sighed 
heavily, "like the wind blowin' out of the organ-pipes 
after church is over," as Aunt Ploomie said later after 
her departure. 

But Sanna laughed, and made her a sweeping courtesy. 
"That's the kind I learned with Barney last winter; he 
didn't wait for me to have fine feathers before think- 
ing me a fine bird, Aunt Lucy!" and having fired this 
parting shot, which sent Mrs. Mott flitting homeward 
with the excuse that she had " left the side door open an' 
'Leazar 'd worry," Sanna threw the scarf of India mull 
over her head. 

"We've settled Aunt Lucy for one while," she said, 
turning her shoulders to her great -aunt that she 
might lay the long shawl of China crape about them. 
"What was she saying about Alma just before I came 
out?" 

"I don't believe a word of it; do you, 'Retta?" said 
Aunt Ploomie, with imperfect utterance, for she was 
squeezing a pin between her lips; "that Mr. — what's his 
name, 'Retta?" 

"Mr. Franham." 

"Franham ain't no more Almy's beau than — than 
he's Sanna's." 

"If there were the slightest foundation for such a 
rumor I feel convinced that I should have been made 
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acquainted with it by some member of the household," 
Miss Patch remarked, mildly, but decisively. 

"Of course you would," said her friend with hearty 
loyalty; and for this it was that Ellaretta Patch loved 
and honored her. "Keep your eyes open, both of 
you, so's to tell me all the doin's when you get home. 
You'm goin' as far as the door, ain't you, 'Retta?" 

"I feel it not oqjy my duty but a privilege to escort 
Sanna as far as the door, Ploomie; and if by a fortunate 
conjunction of circumstances I should see Susanna or 
Robert, I may be pressed to view the festivities from 
within the house." 

" Humph 1" was all Aunt Ploomie deigned to reply to 
this unusually lofty flight both of rhetoric and social 
aim. She opened the door. " My land!" she exclaimed ; 
"the fog's thick enough to cut; you'll have to feel your 
way up the Lane." 

"Will it make my dress limp, mother?" asked Sanna, 
anxiously, peering into the uninviting void of mist. 

"No, it won't hurt it; it isn't far. Good-night, dear; 
have a good time," she called after them as they made 
their way to the gate. 

The moonlight was beginning to struggle with the fog, 
and everything loomed large, uncertain, as they felt 
along by the palings on their way up the Lane. After 
gaining the main street they hastened their steps, and 
soon found themselves at the brilliantly lighted en- 
trance of the Moncure mansion. 

"Good-evening, Jethro," said Miss Patch as the door 
swung wide and gave her a view of the interior. Sanna 
passed in with a smile and good-night to Miss Ellaretta, 
whom she left on the porch. 

Jethro had not lived for forty years as neighbor to 
Miss Ellaretta without knowing how to cater to her 
interest in the squire's family. So now he held the door 
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open at its full width, that the faded but wistful eyes, 
which were looking beyond him into the hall, might see 
all there was of preparatory festivity. To prolong her 
inspection he ventured a reminiscence. 

" Seems like 'tis old times back again, Miss 'Retta. 
You an' me have seen jugt this in Squire Moncure's 
time." 

' l Yes, Jethro. ' ' There was a quaver in Miss Ellaretta's 
voice that did not escape the half-breed's sensitive ear. 
"It looks about the same." 

She was gazing up at the ample flight of stairs that 
followed the spiral of the cherry balustrade to the cir- 
cular landing which formed an interior balcony. Upon 
this several of the bedrooms opened. Above, the ceiling 
ended in a shallow, domed cupola, from the centre of 
which theje was suspended by long brohze chains an 
exquisitely shaped lamp of Benares brass. At the foot 
of the wide entrance hall two broad steps led up to the 
level of the library and dining-room, and on the top step, 
forming an imposing entrance to the hall-extension, 
were two slender white pillars of the Corinthian order. 
They contrasted finely with the polished cherry finish- 
ings of the whole floor, so dark with age that the tone 
resembled a light, rich mahogany. Behind them were 
drawn heavy Persian hangings — the subdued sand reds, 
the dusty olives, and desert-sunset yellows mellowed by 
time into a many-tinted neutral whole of harmonious 
coloring. At the right of the entrance was the long 
drawing-room; at the left the family sitting-room. 

Miss Ellaretta looked after Sanna until she disap- 
peared on the landing above. She heard a sudden rush 
through the back hall, and a boy's voice crying, " Sanna's 
come!" She heard the opening and shutting of bed- 
room doors, merry laughter, jest and chat intermingled; 
then Alma Terrence and her city guests came down 
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the stairway, comparable — so Miss Patch thought — in 
their trailing, shining summer silks, their soft, clinging 
crapes, or diaphanous organdies, to a flock of tropical 
birds. She turned quickly. " Good-night, Jethro," she 
said in a low tone, and hurried down the walk. 

She did not light the lamp in the best room, and so 
failed to see the note that Ted had tucked under the 
door. It still lay on the threshold, and contained a 
cordial invitation to come over to the other house and 
witness the opening of the ball. Could she but have 
known that they had thought of her, she would not have 
seated herself in the low bamboo chair at one of the 
west windows, to gaze with straining eyes at the drift- 
ing curtain of white fog before them, and murmur to 
herself, "Too old — too old!" while she relived those 
years of her youth when the house hidden in the mist 
had held that which alone made life for her a con- 
tinued joy. 

Franham came up from the Quadrant rather late, 
and after most of the engagements had been made for 
the dances. He had, as it were, timed his entrance into 
the Island world. This he did with a purpose. He 
was not wholly comfortable in large gatherings of any 
kind. His almost homeless training had left him with- 
out a feeling of ease in social gatherings; and, although 
he felt no diffidence in meeting so many strangers, he 
was unwilling to embarrass himself by bestowing atten- 
tions of any kind upon any one while he was not as yet 
sure of his ground. Moreover, by nature he was fitted 
for sociability, not for society. 

Before dressing, he spent an hour in his rooms, with 
his thoughts and pipe for company. He determined 
to make this Island engagement a means to an end, 
By connecting himself from the first with the Terrences 
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he was sure of a certain standing among the leading 
families. Through the ramifications of these connec- 
tions — the Robert Terrences, and their families, friends, 
and acquaintances on the mainland — he hoped in time 
to find an entrance into larger centres which should 
yield him other and more advantageous bases for his 
New World adjustment. Just what this adjustment 
might be he hardly cared to attempt to define, much 
less formulate. He knew himself sufficiently well to be 
aware that his idea of this future adjustment was being 
constantly deflected with every change of environment 
and the introduction into the same of different per- 
sonalities. 

In consequence of this attitude he felt reasonably sure 
that his exhibition of caution and his natural reserve 
on this, his first evening in the society of the Islanders, 
would gain for him the substantial regard of his elders, 
and, possibly, add to his list of friends. The com- 
radeship of friends was a necessity which he felt at all 
times and in all places. Already he could count a few 
in Dukes. Mrs. Sophrony Tibbins, the hostess of the 
Quadrant, was numbered among them, and Uncle 'Riah, 
and Ted. It was reasonable to assume that he might 
count upon Mrs. John Terrence after her cordial recep- 
tion and the generous hospitality she had extended to 
him during his ten r^vs* visit in May. He. was not so 
sure of Mrs. Roberu nd Alma Terrence was doubtful, 
despite the pressing invitation to be in time for the dance, 
and the suggestion that it might be pleasant for him to 
meet some of their friends among the younger people 
before entering upon his professional duties. Then, too, 
there was that girl in the boat! Through the smoke 
haze he saw again the brave, radiant face, and the leap- 
ing craft, confused with that other one flying before the 
wind off St. Malo on the Ranee. He must know her. It 
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would be interesting to add her to his list of acquaint- 
ances — but later on, as a sauce piquante flavor to his 
prospective year of monotonous routine on this Island. 
Meanwhile there was work before him. He tossed his 
cigar into the grate, threw his arms over his head, 
stretched, and murmured in French — for he thought 
sometimes in his mother-tongue, sometimes in that of 
his foster-mother : "77 faut faire son mttier" Then, as 
he rose to dress for the evening, he repeated aloud in 
English: 

"Stick to your trade, Pete — stick to your trade." 
As he ran up the steps, and Jethro threw wide the 
door, he caught himself wishing, as he had wished many 
times before, that he had been born to a butlered in- 
heritance. He never felt at ease in the presence of any 
one of the species, and towards this individual, with the 
taciturn dignity and impassive mien of the half-breed, 
he had assumed a distinctly conciliatory attitude on the 
occasion of his first visit. That the man's step was 
quick but noiseless, his* eye keen yet veiled, his ear sen- 
sitive to the slightest sound, Franham knew from ob- 
servation, and when in his presence felt himself to be 
under the most rigid surveillance. Yet he realized that 
Jethro's attitude towards him was far from being an- 
tipathetic ; he had even caught him one morning in the 
depths of the coach-house polishing his shoes with a vigor 
that betokened almost devotion. Moreover, he had posi- 
tively refused a parting tip ; and it was with a feeling of 
almost irritation that Franham saw him standing im- 
movable, except for a slight inclination of the head, in 
the lighted entrance; for, all things considered, a man 
does not like to be under any obligation to another 
man who blacks his boots for him on the sly. But the 
impressive air with which he responded to Franham *s 
greeting, and relieved him of his light overcoat, went far 
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to cancel any feeling of servility on the part of the belated 
guest. 

Mrs. Terrence came forward from the drawing-room, 
where the young people were dancing, to meet him. 
The warmth of her greeting and her pleasure in seeing 
him again were unmistakably evident. Mrs. Robert 
and her husband also came out into the hall to welcome 
him, and in another moment Alma Terrence had added 
hers, coming from the drawing-room to give it. 

"But you are leaving the dance," he said; "let me 
take you back again." 

"Oh no," Alma made answer, gayly; "there lacked 
just one to make the twenty couples, so I refused to 
dance for the sake of social harmony. See what an 
ideal hostess I makel" She was very pretty in her ani- 
mation. 

"You do, indeed; but you had no need to remind me 
of it; you know I experienced the ideal hospitality of this 
home for those ten days in May," he said, smiling upon 
her; and then, turning quickly to Susanna Terrence, he 
added: "it was one of the determining factors in my 
decision to remain here — for this year at least." 

"I am glad of it," she said, simply; but the fair, un- 
lined face flushed suddenly, and to Robert Terrence, 
looking on, the years seemed to have dropped from her 
as a domino is cast aside, and revealed the Susanna 
Moncure of whom the portrait in the drawing-room was 
a living likeness. 

At that moment an aggrieved voice called from the 
head of the stairs: "I say, Mr. Franham, muv said I 
might sit up for you an' Sanna ; but she came early. Are 
you ever coming up?" 

" I'll be there in a minute, Ted." He turned to Alma 
Terrence. "Let me flatter myself, just for this once, 
that I'm the twentieth man, and in that rdle claim you, 
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if I may, for supper. I'm generally on time for that, 
delinquent as I am in other respects." 

"That's the man in all of us," said Judge Terrence, 
laughing up at Ted's close-clipped round head visible 
over the balustrade. "There's a man for you now, pre- 
tending he has waited to see you, Mr. Franham, when 
his mother and I know he has pinched his eyelids to 
keep them open for the promised tidbits from the 
dining-room hey, Ted?" 

"Did you bring me that box of peanut taffy you said 
you would, Mr. Franham?" Ted was balancing on the 
railing. 

"Look out, Ted dear," his mother said, appealingly. 

Franham turned to Jethro, who still stood at com- 
mand, and, taking his overcoat from him, drew out from 
a capacious side-pocket a red-white-and-blue box of 
enticing dimensions. He held it up for Ted to see. 

There was a sudden squeal indicative of unspeakable 
joy, and before his mother could say "Oh!" the small 
boy in the white cloth knickerbockers, white silk blouse 
and blue tie, straddled the balustrade and slid swiftly 
down the broad curving hand-rail into Franham's arms. 
Even Jethro's face underwent a contortion that was his 
approximation to a smile. 

The music suddenly ceased. 

"Come in and meet some of my friends before supper 
is served," said Alma. Franham released Ted, who, 
hugging his patriotic - complexioned box in his arms, 
scampered up-stairs to be out of the way, and entered 
the drawing-room with her. 

As she moved beside him, introducing this one and 
the other, he found himself admiring the high-bred grace 
of her manner. She was slight, and considerably tinder 
medium height, but her trailing gown of white crape 
and her noticeably erect carriage gave her a presence 
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disproportioned to her size. In conversation both her 
face and manner were animated, and, without possess- 
ing beauty, she was extremely pleasing. Evidently she 
was, at twenty-four, a thorough woman of the world, 
without being a worldly woman. 

John Terrence had been down at the Quadrant that 
afternoon upon the arrival of the steamer, so passed him 
now with a welcoming nod and smile. On his arm — 
Franham stared — no — yes — could it be ? — the girl in the 
boat! 

This, then, was one of the incomprehensible ways in 
which the American democracy worked socially! Such 
was Franham's first thought ; his second, that, democracy 
or monarchy, the girl before him was the perfected type 
of royal, radiant girlhood, and, against his will, his 
caution went to the winds and his eyes, at least, ren- 
dered homage. 

So for the third time Sanna saw the man who had 
stood bareheaded at the bow of the Pelican; and, seeing 
him, she found herself, to her distress, unable to look 
at him with level lids and unwavering color. She 
shook her shoulders impatiently. 

"Are you cold, Miss Landers?" Terrence asked, 
noticing the movement, and wondering. 

"No indeed, I believe I'm too warm, ,, she answered, 
in a tone of annoyance. 

"We'll go out on the porch then; but you must have 
your wrap. They passed out into the dining-room, 
for supper had been announced, following Franham and 
Alma Terrence. # 

"Oh, I say, John — Mr. Franham," Beacham Terrence 
called in at the French window from the porch; "let's 
have out two tables here on the porch ; the fog has lifted, 
and it's every bit as good as a proscenium-box. Let's 
eat our ice au claire de la lune" 
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They trooped merrily through the window, a dozen 
or more ; the tables were brought out, and Jethro served 
them abundantly. Sanna found herself between John 
Terrence and the new master of Dukes, who as yet had 
not been introduced to her. She turned a little side- 
ways from him, and chatted gayly with her host. Now 
and then her laugh rang out, and Franham found him- 
self putting restraint upon eyes and ears, and forcing 
himself to sustain his part in the exchange of repartee 
among the rest at the table. 

A quick movement on Sanna's part caused her shawl 
to slip from her shoulders. He bent to pick it up, but 
John Terrence anticipated him. The latter noticed that 
Sanna did not turn to Franham in acknowledgment of 
his attempt. 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Landers," he said; "it is my 
oversight that you have not met Mr. Franham." 

Franham faced her. The movement brought her 
close to him, too close for comfort in a conventional in- 
troduction. The girl turned, and for the space of a 
second looked directly into his eyes. Then she laughed. 

"Oh, but I have — in rather different circumstances I" 
The dimples began to hint at mischief. Franham an- 
swered with a smile: 

"I call this a much more substantial basis for an 
acquaintance than the other — don't you?" 

"Perhaps it is, just for now," she said, nonchalant- 
ly, helping herself to a dish of orange ice that Jethro 
was serving. She turned again to her escort, leaving 
Franham to register a private vow that he would turn 
the tables sometime on such unwarrantably cool pro- 
ceedings. 

"Mr. Franham saw me race the Seagull over the bar 
last spring." 

"I got down on the wharf too late to see it, but you 
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were daring; you ought not to risk so much/' He 
laid the heavily embroidered and deep-fringed square 
of white silk crape over her shoulders. "What an 
exquisite thing this is!" 

" It was my mother's; and this was yours," she added, 
smiling and touching the long pendants of pale rose 
coral that lay upon her white neck. 

"You know — she is not my mother." He spoke 
slowly, hesitatingly. Sanna looked at him in amaze- 
ment; she nodded. 

"Yes, I know — but — " she recalled some old rumor 
of his having left home under a cloud. She was puzzled. 

"Sometime I will tell you," he whispered; "now I 
have a favor to ask." 

"What is it?" 

"That you will let me see you safe to Quince Lane 
to-night." 

She nodded again, and brightly, pleased that he 
should think of her before all the other guests, of her, 
Sanna Landers, who had slapped his nose — an unfor- 
givable insult for a man. She glanced quickly at that 
same aristocratic feature. Terrence saw the look, and 
reddened ; but inwardly he was pleased. 

Afterwards, as they stood for a few minutes at the 
garden gate in the Lane, and looked out upon the sil- 
vered mirror of the flooded flats, he spoke again in a 
manner personally significant: 

"Yes, sometime I will tell you. Now I want to ask 
you to grant another favor — " 

"Oh, you're continually crying for more," she said, 
gayly. 

He opened the gate, and they went in. Aunt Ploomie 
was at the door. 

"That you will never, never — do you understand? — 
wear that necklace again. Good-night." 
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Sanna's amazement kept her dumb. 

"Good-night, Aunt Ploomie," he said, and went out at 
the gate. 

"Was that Johnny Terrence, Sanna?" said her great- 
aunt, recovering from her surprise. 

"Yes, Aunt Ploomie; why?" 

"I wouldn't have known his voice; it sounded kinder 
queer and far away. Come in now ; 'Livie an* I set up 
for you, an' it's strikin' twelve this very minute." 



XII 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

ITS creation was synchronous with the sailing of the 
last whaler, the Aurora Borealis, that left Uncle Seth's 
wharf, already more than a quarter of a century gone. 
On that occasion, which proved to be an epoch-making 
event not only in the annals of the Island but in the 
lives of certain individuals thereon, Zeriah Rimmell 
together with fifteen battered followers of the sea, 
all of them at that time, like him, out of commission, 
met in the loft of a ramshackle old warehouse at the 
head of the wharf. 

On the unpainted gable facing the sea was a sign-board. 
It had been there sixty years. Originally it was red 
with a lettering in white, Sailors' Snug Harbor, and 
beneath it there was a disturbed and bilious-green sea, 
in the midst of which, on a large rock, sat a lone 
pelican. 

Even in its prime, the bird looked dismal enough and 
the rock presented a symbol of drear inhospitality ; but, 
nevertheless, no salt, young or old, was ever daunted 
by a suspicion of such symbolism; for the fame of the 
thing signified had spread throughout the coasts. Even 
long after wind and weather had worked havoc with 
the sign, the lettering had been obliterated save for 
"Sa-ls' Har," and the pelican reduced to a shapeless 
blotch which might easily have been taken for a false- 
front or a wig, no vessel crossed the bar some of 
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whose crew did not look forward to the far-famed 
cheer and jovial company in the old warehouse loft. 

In addition to the two windows in the seaward gable, 
there was a door which had been used for merchandise, 
and above it an old crane. This door opened on a small 
outside landing from which a long flight of skeleton stairs 
led down to the level of the wharf, and then slipped 
conveniently over the side. The lower steps, encrusted 
with barnacles and green and slippery at low tide with 
slime and ooze, were covered at flood to the depth of 
five feet. 

There was a privacy and exclusiveness about this 
unique entrance that every patron and beneficiary of the 
loft enjoyed to the full. To many a man, putting out 
from bark, or brigantine, or schooner, of a chill drizzly 
night with a nasty yeasting sea outside, the old loft 
proved to be a realized dream of earthly bliss; for 
steering by the blurred light of a huge whale-oil lan- 
tern hung in the starboard window of the gable, he 
could make fast, bumping and thumping against the 
black piers, and, feeling his way hand over hand up 
the steep and slippery steps, find the door, and, upon 
opening it, the roaring welcome of twenty or more of 
his mates. 

There through the smoke-haze they were dimly vis- 
ible, seated with heels tip-tilted around the tall cyl- 
inder stove, on the top of which a kettle of hot grog 
was sending forth clouds of aromatic steam. The air 
was laden with nostril - tickling, unctuous qualms of 
grilled smoked herring. Afar down the loft there was a 
dim perspective of good white loaves, Edam cones, and 
slim Bologna lengths. There were the ample wooden 
arm-chairs, broad of base, deep of seat, high of back, 
standing hospitably around two deal tables. A row of 
comfortable bunks — each as plump as a raised muffin, 
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the clean blue and white ticks stuffed with fresh sweet- 
grass — was ranged under the low eaves. At the farther 
end of the room was a counter for the accommodation 
of the eatables. On one end was a small glass show-case 
which contained every known species ot mariner's pipe 
from clay to meerschaum; a curious assortment of dirks, 
rapiers, and knives — both jack and corkscrew; various 
snuff-boxes of metal and wood, a second-hand watch, 
the works of which were rusted with salt water, a pinch- 
beck chain, and some flashy rings — carnelian and 
bloodstone. 

Zeriah Rimmeirs grandfather had established the 
Snug Harbor sixty years before. Zeriah Rimmell 
2d had been the succeeding autocrat, and Zeriah 
Rimmell 3d, Uncle 'Riah as he came to be called 
when fifty — had honored and preserved the traditions 
of his father for notable hospitality in the same quarters 
for upward of three years. Then, it was in the sixties, 
the last whaler, the Aurora Borealis, sailed away on her 
last voyage. From that time the Island microcosm was 
left with only the memories and traditions of its former 
great industry, that had brought the light of varied 
experience and the commerce of foreign ports, from the 
ice -locked seas of Archangel to the jungles of the 
Hooghly, to circulate as arterial blood in the teeming, 
thriving life of this Island in the Atlantic. 

On the evening after the departure of the Aurora 
Borealis, just at sundown, when the tide was on, Uncle 
'Riah Rimmell called an executors' meeting, to the 
number of fifteen of his mates, in the old warehouse loft. 
The town had been pronounced, to all commercial in- 
tents and purposes, dead, and it devolved upon Uncle 
'Riah to perform the obsequies for the Snug Harbor. 
He proceeded at once to auction off the furnishings, even 
to the walrus tusks and the backbone of a sperm-whale 
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which was rigged with wires and depended from the 
ceiling. After this ceremony, he moved that the fifteen 
of his seafaring cronies wear black bombazine on their 
left arm for a becoming period in token of their mourn- 
ing for the days of yore. The motion having been 
seconded, and carried without a dissenting voice, Uncle 
'Riah treated all round to pipes and grog. Two hours 
afterwards, at precisely 1.40 a.m., their host, having 
seen his guests feel their unaccustomed way, amid a 
funereal silence, down the long unused back-stairs into 
the empty warehouse where the wharf-rats squeaked 
and gibbered frantically as they scurried into holes and 
corners, locked the door. Then he crossed the length of 
the loft, turned down the wick of the whale-oil lantern, 
blew out the light, and, feeling his way to the old 
cylinder stove, sat down before it. He put his feet on 
the encircling rail, drew his knees up to his chin, and 
pulling away mechanically at his cold pipe, proceeded 
to stare in the dark, and until dawn broke, at his dreary 
future. 

It was, therefore, with no small degree of surprise, 
and, humanly, some disappointment, that his mates 
when they came to condole with him the next morning 
and cart away their purchases found Uncle 'Riah in the 
best of spirits. His pipe was alight; he was smoking 
like a blast furnace, while busy making a clean sweep 
of the premises, and ready to inform each new-comer 
that he was about to set up a grocery on his own account 
in the front of his three-roomed house on Main Street. 
He solicited the continued patronage of his friends and 
fellow townsfolk. 

Accordingly the old sign of the Snug Harbor was taken 
down, and, having been repainted, this time in chrome 
yellow with black lettering, was nailed above the lintel 
of the green - blinded front door of his small, brown, 
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story-and-a-half house. The sign informed the pub- 
lic that it would find 

GOODS, green and dry, for SALE HERE 

by 

Z. RIMMELL. 

This announcement was coiled, scroll-fashion, around 
the disk in the centre sacred to the rejuvenated pelican 
on a rock. 

Whatever it was, fish, flesh, or fowl, that Miss Ella- 
retta Patch, with her artistic sensibilities, felt she had 
rendered acceptably in the painting, was never defi- 
nitely known by the Islanders. As no one had the 
courage to ask, it had been, for twenty-six years, the 
subject of annual bets as well as some hard feelings 
among a certain set. But one thing was certain: to 
Uncle 'Riah the result was perfectly satisfactory; for 
had he not had his one weather eye open in the direc- 
tion of Miss Ellaretta — an unattainable but nevertheless 
ever-to-be-striven-f or ideal — f or nearly forty years ? 

At first it was from the one cobweb-festooned window 
in the town-end of the warehouse loft, just behind his 
.counter, that he had used his spy-glass on fair days to 
watch the frail form of his adored struggle down Main 
Street, against a strong northeaster, to the post-office. 
He wished to obtain, if possible, a glimpse of a certain 
important letter in her hand — a foreign-looking letter 
which his jealous heart was always fearing she might 
receive, although his judgment told him she never could ; 
for were not the bones of his rival bleaching these many 
years in the Straits of Sunda or Malacca? 

But now it was from the high, three-legged stool in 
his shop that the field of vision belonging to his one 
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rolling blue-gray eye — a field of vision larger than that 
allotted to many two-eyec^ mortals — embraced the still 
more fragile figure of Miss Ellaretta as she passed the 
little shop for the semi-weekly mail. 

The "FoVsle" was the long room — a combination of 
kitchen and mess-room — behind the fascinating shop, 
and herein the House of Commons, diminishing remnant 
of the celebrated fifteen who were with Uncle 'Riah 
when the commercial doom of the Island was sealed, 
continued to meet semi-weekly, on steamer nights. In 
October they celebrated annually the sailing of the last 
whaler, the Aurora Borealis. There was nothing, either 
trivial or momentous, transient or eternal, that occurred 
on the Island, the mainland, the broad main itself, that 
was not brought before the remaining five members of 
the House, for debate, consideration, and settlement. 
The other ten, during the quarter-century of the exist- 
ence of this peculiar institution, had been, according to 
Uncle 'Riah, "lightered over the bar." 

They had been dubbed "House of Commons" by 
the Islanders in contradistinction to the "House of 
Lords" — an ancient club of well-to-do, retired sea- 
captains and owners of vessels — which held its monthly 
meetings and banquet at the Sign of the Quadrant. 
This was the old ship-chandlery which, after the decline 
of the Island's maritime fame, stood, long vacant, at 
its old post between the two great elms on Main Street. 
Of late years it had been converted into an hospitable 
inn, and the fame of its fish dinners was beginning to 
reach the summer people on the mainland, sixty miles 
away. 

Many a time at night Sanna Landers, looking out of 
her dormer window in the one finished bedroom next 
the garret, saw across the intervening salt marshes the 
ruddy glow of the Fo'c'sle windows, and knew by that 
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same token that the House of Commons was in session. 
For be it known that Uncle 'Riah had curtained those 
same windows with turkey-red cotton, and in so doing 
had acted on the advice of Miss Patch, that lady having 
intimated that such a color would suggest domestic 
warmth and household cheer to a lonely man at all 
times, and the goods, cheap as they were, subserve the 
ends of art, utility, and sentiment at one and the same 
time. 

The twenty-seventh anniversary of the sailing of the 
Aurora fell on a windy night in October. Early, 
about six, Uncle 'Riah closed his shop for the night, and 
although it was not yet wholly dark, lighted the tin 
reflecting-lamp in the Fo'c'sle and a fire in the neat 
kitchen stove that had taken the place of the old cylinder 
in the affections of his friends. He then prepared to 
set forth on his deal table a banquet befitting the 
occasion. 

It was a great one, and had been town-talk for the 
past month. He turned back the wristbands of his 
clean blue shirt which he had donned "aloft," as he 
called the garret with its one bunk, under the eaves; 
tied, with difficulty it must be admitted, an immaculate 
duck apron about his generous waist; cut the big 
loaves of fresh white and brown bread ; put on what he 
called a "hunk" of sweet "firkin" butter, an Edam 
cheese the size of a small beehive, its rich wax-colored 
outside promising a more palate - tickling inside, and 
a plate of crackers. An old-fashioned pewter castor of 
six sockets filled with bottles containing respectively oil, 
Vinegar, pepper — red and white — chutney and Worces- 
tershire sauce was the last addition. Then he drew 
forth from a pan in the sink, where they had been 
soaking, four fat salted Ai mackerel, dried them on a 
towel, and, having raked out a bed of coals into the ash- 
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pit, placed the fish, one at a time, on a gridiron, and 
proceeded to grill them to the acme of gastronomic 
delicacy. 

This was his masterpiece, and to it, in the midst of a 
cloud of blue smoke, he was giving his undivided atten- 
tion, when there was a light step on the platform, a 
quick tap at the door, a bang as it flew open under 
pressure of the heavy wind, and Sanna blew in with a 
force that caused the kerosene-light to flare madly, the 
smoke to whirl wildly in the strong down-draught, and 
Uncle 'Riah to exclaim, energetically, without turning 
his head or ceasing operations: 

41 For the Lord's sake, Sanna! Hev you come ag'in ?" 

The girl laughed merrily. "Now, look here, Uncle 
'Riah, that's not nice of you! I did try the shop door, 
but it was locked, and Aunt Ploomie forgot the yeast- 
cake ; she says she must have it to set the bread to rise to- 
night; so, of course, I came round here. Oh, Uncle 
'Riah, how good it smells! Can't I help you?" 

"Go 'way, Sanna, go 'way; I'd ruther hev a swarm uv 
locusts round than you jest now. 'Tain't every man 
can brile a mack'rel so 'twill hold its own juice, an' look 
as ef 'twas lacquered brown in Hong-Kong. Jest look 
at thet!" He held up the gridiron with its smoking 
contents. As he turned to show it to her, the girl, who 
had come close behind him, held out almost under his 
nose a large willow-covered basket. 

44 What's thet, Sanna?" he asked in amazement. 

"Aunt Ploomie and granny sent over some goodies to 
help out your party, Uncle 'Riah; and Aunt Ploomie 
says the flowers are from her specially, for the banquet: 
Just see what she has sent!" 

She lifted the cover and took out a mass of late pink 
and white asters, the product of Aunt Ploomie's garden, 
and five bunches of Martha Washington geranium. 
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"One for each of you," she said, laughing at Uncle 
'Riah's dumb surprise. She whipped out a pin from 
the shawl she had thrown over her head, and fastened a 
bunch into his blue gingham shirt. With deft fingers 
she arranged the asters in a bread-bowl she took from 
the kitchen shelf over the sink, and placed it in the 
centre of the table. She straightened the knives and 
forks. Then, diving^ into the basket, she brought forth 
a four-quart pail of Aunt Ploomie's famous crullers, 
still warm, the fat glistering on them; piled them in 
two appetizing pyramids, one at each end of the table ; 
flanked them with four noble mince - pies, and finally 
retired to the farther end of the room to view the 
effect. 

"There, Uncle 'Riah," she exclaimed, triumphantly, 
"I've touched bottom in that basket! But you don't 
say anything," she added with a charming pout, turning 
to the old man, who still stood by the stove, the dripping 
gridiron with its smoking contents held out at arm's- 
length over the sink, while "salt-rheum or suthin'" had 
evidently got into his eye. Seeing which, the girl caught 
up her basket ; she was laughing still. 

"Say something, Uncle 'Riah — do, before I go." 

"You'm a darlin'," murmured Uncle 'Riah by no 
means master of his emotions, but making shift to wipe 
his one eye with the back of his disengaged hand. 

"You're another!" she retorted, saucily; "and I may 
have the yeast-cake now?" she added, with teasing 
pleading in her voice. 

"Don't, Sanna, don't, thet's a good gal; jest help 
yourself; it's in the little tin box on the third shelf next 
the ginger-jars." 

"And there are marsh-mallows in the big glass jar 
on the next shelf." 

"Go 'long with you," cried Uncle 'Riah, flopping 
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down his fish on the finished pile; "they'm comin* now, 
all on 'em; I hear 'em on the platform." 

There was an uncertain stamping and thumping out- 
side; a great wind shook the door. 

"And me here!" cried Sanna, in mock dismay, and 
looked to flight. 

"Jest go right into the shop an 1 git your yeast, an' 
when you want to git out, shove the bolt to the front 
door, an' tell Ploomie — " Sanna was gone, and the 
House of Commons took possession of the FoVsle. 

There was a hearty "Welcome mates!" a hand grip, 
and an invitation to "set up" and "fall to" that need- 
ed no seconding. Until the board was wellnigh cleared 
there was little conversation, such as there was being 
confined to expressive and explosive expletives relative 
to the feast prepared so exactly to suit their palates 
and accommodate their gastric centres. But with the 
quartering of Jhe lemons, and the bringing forth of the 
loaf-sugar in the blue, paper-crowned cone; with the 
handing about of pint-mugs, and the bubbling of a 
kettle of boiling water on the stove, the tongues were 
unloosened. 

Daniel Gool moved a vote of thanks to their host for 
his generous entertainment. Ira Abell, who had of 
late years been town-crier, seconded it. It was passed 
with warm unanimity. 

A little later the temperature rose several degrees 
when Uncle Zebulon Payne, the nonagenarian of the 
Island, quavered forth a motion to thank Uncle 'Riah 
in advance for the prospective "wet treat" that was 
to accompany the toasts; for, as he eloquently argued, 
their emotions might get the better of them after the 
kettle had been emptied, and they, on the contrary, 
prove too full for utterance. This motion was seconded 
and voted upon with vociferous applause. Elnathan 
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Dudge, the cooper, complimented Uncle 'Riah on the 
appearance of the table, and, hinting at Miss Patch, 
designated the flowers as " tasty/ ' On this point Uncle 
'Riah preserved a discreet but smiling silence, and in- 
vited each of them to follow his example, indicating 
at the same time the button-hole posy. He then pro- 
ceeded to stir the contents of the kettle with such im- 
pressive deliberateness that Uncle Zeb grew visibly 
uneasy and asked when the toasts were coming. 

Uncle 'Riah winked knowingly at the others, then, 
reaching under the table, drew forth the flag. This 
proved the signal for tremendous cheering. As their 
host began immediately to ladle the steaming contents 
of the kettle into the mugs, filling them to the brim, 
they one and all, rising with caution on account of 
their flowing bowls, and a pronounced tendency on the 
part of two of them to rheumatically stiffened joints, held 
their mugs aloft. Uncle 'Riah, unfurling the flag, gave 
the toast, time-honored in the House of Commons: 

' l Old Glory : the flag we sail under. May its stars never 
set on land or seal" 

The mugs were emptied, with some spasmodic choking 
on the part of Uncle Zeb, who was helped out by a 
vigorous slapping on the ancient back, judicially ad- 
ministered by Elnathan Dudge; lips were heartily 
smacked; then — the five having regained their some- 
what shortened breath — Daniel Gool, who still sang 
bass in one of the village choirs, gave the pitch, and the 
House broke forth with: 

"My country, 'tis of thee> 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing." 

It was good to hear them, and when they had finished, 
after repeating the first verse for patriotism, Uncle 
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Zeb Payne, the dean of the House, held out his mug 
for refilling and, the others having followed suit, raised 
his quavering voice: 

"To the mates thet hev made the home-port." 

They drank standing, in a long silence. Elnathan 
Dudge broke it by a motion that the other toasts be 
drunk sitting, as some of the honored members, owing 
to advanced age, were not wholly steady on their pins. 
Whereupon Uncle Zeb fired up. 

"Yew a-hittin' on me, Nate?" 

" No, no, Uncle Zeb, we're all in the same boat, you 
know, an* I — " 

"Yew be dizzied!" The old man's voice quavered 
shrill, rising high in challenge. 

Just what Zebulon Payne intended his mates should 
understand by "dizzied" had never been divulged; 
but by long experience they had learned that, when 
his state of mind was such that it found vent in that 
expression, it was well, as Uncle 'Riah in the present 
instance gently hinted, "to stand from under." 

In order to smooth the troubled waters, Daniel Gool 
gave: "The Sea: our mistress that we've followed to 
the ends of the earth." And as the complement of this 
the walls rang with the roaring chorus: 

"A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave 
And the winds their revels keep." 

There was visible exhaustion after this effort, and 
the House went at once into a Committee of the Whole 
on bets as to whether the kettle had a false bottom ; for 
Zeriah Rimmell had been noted in his youth for his 
practical jokes, and habits, they maintained, which are 
contracted early in life, are known to persist after the 
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lapse of half a century. At this Uncle Zeb brightened 
yisibly, and came out of his fit of sulks with the an- 
nouncement that he was prepared to contribute his mite 
to the entertainment, and, therewith, made strenuous 
efforts to get upon his feet. 

''You set right where you be, Uncle Zeb," said 
Elnathan Dudge, kindly, laying a detaining hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Yew stop bossin' me, Nate Dudge," snapped Zebulon 
Payne, grasping the table with both hands and pulling 
himself up; "I was a-singin* this song twenty year 'fore 
your father thought uv bussin' Tempy Ludders — nice gal, 
Tempy. Her mother was aunt to old Square Terrence's 
wife — yew 'member the old Square, 'Riah? He warn't 
above singin' an' fiddlin' at the sheep-washin's. He 
could toe it with the best on 'em ; pretty gal, Tempy — hi! 
couldn't she foot it! Fiddle-dee-dee, dy-di-do-dum." 

"Song, song!" cried the other members, convulsed at 
the sight of Uncle Zeb trying a two-step while holding 
on to the table with both hands. He stopped suddenly 
with a lurch — "a list to leeward," Elnathan said as 
against his will he propped him up; then he began in a 
high, cracked voice: 

"Corn-stalks twist yer ha'r, 
Cart-wheels around ye, 
Fiery dragons carry ye off 
And mortar 'n' pestle pound ye!" 

And thereupon, supported by the faithful Elnathan, 
collapsed upon his chair. 

But the toast of the evening was reserved for Uncle 
'Riah, who, bluff old salt that he was, belonged to that 
Romantic School that is ever young. Rising in his place, 
despite the protestations of his convives, who feared to 
emulate his example, he deliberately rolled up his left 
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sleeve to the shoulder, displaying thereby a still vigorous 
member, the upper arm ornamented with a marvellous 
design pricked in with India ink — E.P.Z.R. intricately 
entwisted in a true-lover's knot. 

Unfortunately it was on the left arm— "nighest the 
heart, 1 ' as he was wont to explain; and as Uncle 'Riah 
had lost his left eye since this operation in the cause of 
Cupid's surgery, which took place forty years ago, it 
was with the utmost difficulty he could bring the badge 
of his constancy into the field of his remaining visual 
organ. The facial contortions necessary to attain to 
this desired end were apt to detract materially from 
the gravity with which his perennial sentiment was re- 
ceived. Now, as he raised his mug, pressed it to the 
region of his heart, screwed his face, and, cocking his 
eye in order to gaze upon the pictured union of his own 
initials and those of his adored, proposed in wheezing 
bass: "Our wives and sweethearts — God bless 'em!" 
there was a sudden gust of mighty laughter, followed 
by a faint, "Hear, hear!" from Uncle Zeb; then the 
crash of a mug on the table, and Daniel Gool's voice 
thundered: 

"No — by the Great Doldrums! You don't catch me 
drinking to no wives, dead or alive!" and therewith 
deliberately emptied the contents of his mug into the 
kettle. 

The House of Commons was thrown at once into the 
direst confusion. In all its history the members had 
never been known to break its one cast-iron rule, which 
was never, under penalty of expulsion, to refuse to 
drink to the regulation five toasts prescribed in the 
constitution of that body, not even if offered in bilge 
water. Stronger and more binding language than this 
the members felt it impossible to employ in order to 
convey and emphasize their meaning. 
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And now I And of all men Daniel Gool, who had 
been married forty years, and with exemplary meek- 
ness as well as dignity had borne the matrimonial yoke 
until a year ago, when Aunt Tirzah had been gathered 
to her mothers. True, everybody knew that the scant 
petticoats of his shrewish wife, the gossiping pest of the 
village, had usurped the government in all matrimonial 
matters both external and internal. But Daniel Gool, 
her husband, was so acceptable a shoemaker and cob- 
bler — the trade he had followed since the decline of 
the whale fisheries — to the Island population, so re- 
sponsible a citizen by reason of the stability of manhood, 
a man of such quality manners— gentle, grave, almost 
austere — that no one dreamed his honest heart was in 
such a perpetual state of mutiny against a perverse fate 
that had held him bound, for more than a third of a 
century, to Tirzah Ludders, his senior by ten years. 

And now this amazing and open revolt! Daniel 
Gool was never known to use strong language, save 
professionally in the choir when he voiced the damnatory 
sentiments of the revered Watts in sacred song; but 
somehow the expression, " By the Great Doldrums," 
managed to convey to the other members of the dis- 
turbed House such depths of objurgatory eloquence that 
for a minute they were struck dumb. The case had no 
precedent. But every man Jack of them knew exactly 
what he meant ; for had they not all at divers times and 
in various latitudes experienced what it was for the 
good ship to lie for weeks in the "doldrums"? And 
did they not know the wear and tear of the situation on 
mariners' nerves? Was it possible their long-suffering 
mate had passed the best part of his life in domestic 
whirlwinds alternating with treacherous calms, till at 
last, after his wife's demise, his brain had given way 
under the reaction ? 
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These were grave matters, not to be grappled with 
off-hand, and it behooved the House to proceed with 
infinite caution. 

Ira Abell proposed an amendment. At the same time 
he bound his mates by an oath to secrecy; for, as a 
much-married man— once divorced, twice a widower, 
and only recently embarked on his fourth matrimonial 
venture — it was necessary to keep the author of the 
amendment secret. He suggested that the toast be 
changed, if acceptable to all, to "Our future wives and 
sweethearts, may God have mercy on their souls." 

But again Daniel Gool brought down his mug with a 
force that caused Uncle Zeb to wink twice in double- 
quick time % and glance nervously about him. " No, you 
don't, Iry. I ain't goin' to put myself into no more 
hymeneal irons for the rest of this voyage. I've had a 
doldrumed tough time of it!" His voice grew sepulchral 
and quivered with indignation. Uncle Zeb began to 
fidget nervously. Elnathan tried cajoling. 

"Look a-here, Dan'l, 'tain't no time to rake up old 
scores; women are women first 'fore they're wives an' 
'fore they're sweethearts. Jest look at it charitable- 
like — pay out your line an' ease her a little. Boats an' 
women git the very deuce into 'em sometimes, we all 
know that; an' we hev to give 'em leeway and headway 
both at the same time. Let 'em roll right over an' turn 
turtle if they'm a min' ter, an', ten to one, they'll right 
'emselves every time, an' mind the helm as if nothin' 
had happened. I ain't nothin' to complain of — " 

"Yew be dizzied, Nate," snarled Uncle Zeb. "I'll 
make the amendment myself. Our wives an* sweet- 
hearts — confound 'em! 'Fust in war, fust in peace, 
fust in the hearts of their countrymen!"' 

"You keep shet, Zebulon Payne!" roared Uncle 'Riah, 
so shaken with laughter at the mixed sentiment, that 
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he was fain to wheeze and cough and sputter, his head 
bowed upon his folded arms that were supported on the 
table, for full two minutes. 

In the mean time Ira Abell struck up the ballad of 
" 'Longshore Jo." This song invariably preceded the 
last toast and the lighting of the pipes. Its length was 
forty-three verses, and had never failed to produce a 
soporific effect before it was brought to a close. It was 
executed in tempo rubato, and admitted of all known 
modifications. The song began in lugubrious minor, 
contrary to the sentiment, and, unless all were asleep 
before the finish, ended, through a series of transpositions 
known only to the members of the House, in joyous 
E major — also in disaccord with the sentiment. 

There was audible a long-drawn sigh of relief as Ira 
shrilled through his nose the first stanza — the division 
in the House had been tided over: 

"A sailor loved a lass, heigh — O 
In Berwick Town, O long ago! 
He was second mate on a whaler — O 

But in port he was known as 'Longshore Jo. 

Chorus 
O — 'Longshore Jo had a heart of oak, 
But k sailed from Berwick Town dead broke." 

"He'd seen the world from the mizzen-top, 
He'd eat his curry in Injy hot, 
He'd lived on blubber an' b'iled shark-fin, 
On London Bridge had shivered his tim- 

Chorus 
— Bers — O — 'Longshore Jo had a heart of oak 
But it sailed from every port dead broke." 

After the twentieth verse, Ira, having ranged with 
his hero the gamut of human experience, was completely 
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winded, and Uncle 'Riah took up the tale and the re- 
frain in a voice suggestive of hoarhound, hot molasses, 
and flannels. When he gave out on the twenty-fifth 
verse, Daniel Gool, forgetting differences, and touched 
to his very heart's core by the manifold woes — so like 
his own — of 'Longshore Jo, carried the song on his 
powerful bass to a successful finish. All, even Uncle 
Zeb, who had succumbed to overpowering sleep at 
the thirtieth verse, in which the hero was about to 
free himself from the toils of a Caroline Island siren, 
were wrought to a pitch of enthusiasm and good fellow- 
ship unprecedented in the annals of the House. They 
rose, literally, to the occasion, hand grasping hand, 
kindling eye meeting kindling eye like answering beacons 
seen through a fog, voices roaring in joyous disaccord: 

"Deep down his bones lay bleaching — O 
In brine so strong 'twould pickle — O 
All the tongues and sounds off the Georges — O 
And this is the end of 'Longshore Jo — 

Chorus 
O — 'Longshore Jo had a heart of oak, 
An* more's the pity it went dead broke." 

They tried to repeat the chorus, but stopped from 
sheer exhaustion. In silence, unbroken "save by Uncle 
Zeb, who during the rest of the evening continued 
between somnolent lapses to break forth into the 
refrain, Uncle 'Riah passed pipes and tobacco, and, 
holding up his repeater, announced, when he could 
speak: "We've broke the record, mates. Fifty -eight 
minutes, three seconds, an' no time lost roundin' the 
stake." (This was universally conceded to be the 
twenty-second verse). "Help yourselves." 

They smoked their pipes of peace, then Daniel Gool 
said: " Nate, give us the Aurora" 
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Elnathan, holding down Uncle Zeb, who had started 
broad awake at the sound of Daniel's voice breaking the 
long silence, and insisted upon rising, said, with a pro- 
found air of mystery befitting the fifth and last toast: 

"The last whaler, the Aurora Borealis: the ship that 
was never reported, and never made the home-port." 

Then, over their second pipes, they fell to wondering 
and reminiscencing, as was their wont, interspersing their 
yarns with a sentimental solo or a breezy chorus. 



XIII 

FO'c'SLE YARNS 

WHILE the House had gone into retrospect, the mas- 
ter of Dukes was seated before the fire in his sitting- 
room at the Quadrant, smoking his pipe and re-reading 
some English letters and papers that had come over 
by the Pelican in the afternoon. He heard the sign- 
board, that hung just outside his window over the en- 
trance to the inn, creak dolefully in the rising gale. 
It had been blowing all day, but now the quick gusts 
were tearing at the shutters, lashing the bare boughs 
of the elms and beeches along Main Street, and giving 
promise of a lively night. Franham heard the com- 
motion with pleasure. He liked to find his way of a 
dark night to the mooring-post at the extreme end of 
Uncle Seth's wharf, and, standing there, strain his eyes 
into the gloom, catch the skirling crescendo of the wind, 
and hear the frothing, swishing churn of the yeasting 
waters; then to return to the lighted snuggery of his 
hostess's bedroom - parlor, and to a friendly bout at 
"seven-up" a deux with Mrs. Tibbins, who played an 
innocent game with five-cent pieces for stakes, and was 
disgruntled or enthusiastic according as she lost or won. 
As losing to his hospitable opponent always meant for 
him the winning of a glass of her famous mulled black- 
berry cordial in compensation for his ten or fifteen cents 
loss, Franham made a point of losing two games out of 
every three. 
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The sign creaked again; to Franham it sounded like 
a challenge. He reached for his cap, and, buttoning 
his reefer close, went out. Lights were twinkling here 
and there along the wind-blown highway, and the oil- 
lamps placed at the entrance to side streets flared 
broadly with every gust. He took the direction of the 
wharf. As he passed Uncle 'Riah's he heard, between 
the gusts, roars of laughter that issued from the Fo'c'sle. 
He could see the warm reflection of its lights upon the 
back platform. 

He had never availed himself of the invitation, given 
him by Uncle 'Riah on that May day when he had gone 
with Ted to purchase tackle, to be present at a meeting 
of the House of Commons on some steamer night. It 
had slipped his mind until now when the hearty sounds 
recalled the fact that he was privileged to enter and 
join in the merriment and good cheer. The bursting 
forth of a rousing chorus drowned his first knock. He 
could distinguish the words: 

" O, Sally Brown, O, Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 
I've met with many a breeze before 
But never such a blotf!" 



With a smile of approval Franham knocked again 
and entered. 

Uncle 'Riah was putting more coals on the fire, and 
his rubicund face, as he lifted it at the sound of the 
opening door, was a sight to banish the blues of a 
township. 

" Ay, ay! Look alive, mates! Here's Mr. Franham!" 
he cried out, as his friends grasped the new-comer by 
the hands and bade him welcome. "Just in time for 
more yarns; set up — set up — 111 be thar in a minute." 
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They were gathered about the stove; their pipes in lull 
blast. 

"Don't let me interrupt you," said Franham; "go on 
with your singing and I'll join in when I can, and give 
you a solo when you want it." 

"Hear, hear!" cried all the members of the House 
save Uncle Zeb, who, having stubbornly refused to be 
taken home by Elnathan at a seasonable hour for bed, 
had succumbed to the fatigue of excitement, and was 
sleeping the deaf sleep of the weary just. With a 
dignified wave of his hand Daniel Gool made way for 
their guest beside him, and Uncle 'Riah completed the 
half -circle. 

"This ain't the Snug Harbor, Mr. Franham," said 
Elnathan Dudge, "but it's snug just the same. Kinder 
/Strikes me as snugger of the two don't it you, Iry?" 

Ira Abell puffed vigorously twice before he answered: 
"It's snugger, Nate; ther' ain't no denyin' that; but 
my way o' thinkin' 'tain't so good a place to spin yarns 
in as t'other — ain't quite so inspirin'; hey, Nate?" 

"That's it, Iry, inspirin'," repeated Elnathan, ap- 
provingly. "Take it now kinder 'long in March, 'long 
'bout the line-storm, 'n' get a mess round the old 
cylinder 'long 'bout 'leven-twelve o'clock, 'n' then get 
the mates to spinnin'. Lord! I've seen a man that 'ud 
laugh to see a whale comin' up under his boat, lose his 
color when the wind come sousin' round that nor'east 
corner of the old gable, 'n' shrieking like a banshee's 
ghost in every crack of the old rat-trap. Lord!" Elna- 
than clapped his hand with a loud thwack on the calf 
of his right leg, which in his waxing enthusiasm he 
lifted a foot or more from the floor. "I've seen a man 
jump clean outern his chair, just 'cause a rat, that had 
got in a tight place, squeaked ; that is, if 'twas after mid- 
night — you 'member, Dan'l?" 
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Daniel Gool nodded gravely. He smoked as a 
sachem smokes when he handles the peace-pipe. "I 
own up to being scared myself the night the Aurora 
sailed. You remember, Uncle 'Riah, how we crept down 
stairs the back way, and went through the warehouse ? 
As I come out of the door I turned to look seaward. 
The night was black with murk, and just then a blue 
streak blazed across the bar, for the clouds hung low — 
and I see — I ain't never spoken of it since, mates; I 
don't know as I'd ought to now." 

"What?" said Ira, under his breath. Elnathan 
nursed his knee. 

" I see, just as plain as I see you afore me now, every 
♦mast and spar — all complete — the Aurora I And she'd 
sailed seven hours before!" 

There was dead silence. Franham looked from one 
to he other, noting the effect of the announcement, and 
was inwardly amused. The silence was broken by 
Uncle 'Riah's clay pipe that fell and was splintered on 
the stove-hearth. Franham saw that his hand shook 
as with ague. A heavy gust tore at the door. Uncle 
'Riah rose and set a chair against it. Then he went 
into the shop to fetch another pipe. 

" An' you never let on for twenty-seven year, Dan'l?" 
he said, as he took his seat and proceeded to stuff his 
pipe, pressing down the tobacco with his thumb. 
"Where was the Light?" he asked, sceptically. 

"She lay a little too near the channel, I judged, for 
the rays to strike her; they overshot her, but I see her," 
he said. The deliberate emphasis left no room for 
doubt. "I've often wondered what in time, mates, 
she'd come back for. She was below the horizon before 
sunset. I see her dipping below with my own eyes." 

"Me, too, Dan'l," said Ira. "An' I get the creeps 
every time I see that pi'cher on the wall up at Miss 
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Patch's. It's the livin' image, an' she sets a store by it, 
they say." 

"It didn't bring her luck, poor soul!" said Daniel 
Gool, pityingly. 

"What happened to her?" Franham asked, meaning 
the ship, and fearing the subject might be dropped 
before his curiosity, which had been thoroughly roused, 
should be satisfied. 

"The Lord only knows!" said Zeriah Rimmell, sighing 
profoundly as he drew at his pipe, which, much to his 
vexation, refused to light. He knocked out the con- 
tents and filled again; this time, by the aid of a coal 
between the tongs, he was successful. "A man — second 
mate on an East Injyman — told me thet two days arter 
she sailed, a ship come inter Boston harbor, all sail set, 
plumb in, mind ye, steerin'-gear fast, lightered of her 
cargo, an 1 nary soul on board!" Uncle 'Riah rolled his 
weather eye upon his guest to see if he were properly 
impressed. " The Aurora was long-nosed like a pike, an' 
flat-tailed like a duck. She could split ary sea I ever 
see, an', runnin' with the wind, every wave thet struck 
her tail h'isted her right along." 

" She'd get over the ground like a racin' schooner every 
time," put in Elnathan Dudge; " an' there's them that 
swear they see her fightin' ice in latitude sixty-four- 
thirty, ten days arter she'd sailed, an' when they tried 
to speak her, she vampoosed." 

" What was her destination when she left ?" Franham 
inquired. 

"Whaiin' in the North Pacific," Daniel Gool an- 
swered, promptly; " and an officer on a Rooshan corvette 
that was cruisin' round the Fox Islands that very year, 
an* that I met in New York the last time I was there in 
the seventies, said he sighted a ship answering to her 
description scooting through Behring Strait as if the 
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Old Harry was after her. He said he could see through 
the glass that she carried a gun fore and aft and was 
flying a half-dozen colors at her peak — that was the 
Borealis, her mark." 

"Was she never reported?" Franham asked in a 
business-like tone. 

"Reported!" Uncle 'Riah spoke almost testily. " No, 
nor she never made port. It's my belief she was blowed 
up sky-high in the Straits of Sundy, though some say 
'twas Malaccy, by one uv them sea-bottom chimney- 
pots. Leastwise, if you can believe a man thet 'd he 
his tongue sore for the sake uv hearin* himself gab — 
an' thet was Jo Moncure. He writ it home." 

"Ay, ay," chorussed the other three, in such hearty 
accord that the effect upon Franham was as if they had 
responded "Amen." 

"He was the old squire's grandson, sir," Elnathan 
Dudge explained; "one of them fajn'ly black sheep as is 
dyed clean through, liver an* lights." 

"Do you mean he was Mrs. Terrence's brother?" 
Franham put the question with inward satisfaction. 

"Only brother." Elnathan nodded significantly to 
Ira, who took up the tale. 

"An* helped kill the squire, Mr. Franham. He was 
kinder born with water on the brain — for 'twas nothin' 
but sea, sea, with him from the time he could run away 
down to the wharf, when he wasn't more'n three year 
old, till, by all accounts, he made his bed on the bottom 
of it, so they say. Straits of Malacca, sir, off Penang, a 
matter of twenty-four year ago." 

He puffed vigorously for a minute's emphasis of 
silence before he went on: "He was supercargo on one 
of the old squire's merchantmen, and was to home a 
spell, carryin' all afore him, as was his way when on shore ; 
an' all of a sudden he disappeared — just dropped right 
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out of sight 'twixt the settin' of one sun an* the risin' 
of another. There's them that says he went on the 
Aurora, but / know better. I was on board of her till 
she had made three miles from Cocheeset Light, sir, an' 
Jo Moncure wasn't below decks nor above." 

" But you say he was heard from ?" queried Franham, 
who was keenly alive to the fact that the House of 
Commons was. furnishing him with a key to the riddle 
of Mrs. Terrence's suppressed, or rather undeveloped, 
personality, which continued to puzzle him during all 
his intercourse with her. 

"Lord! yes; he was heard from," said Uncle 'Riah, 
grimly. "He was heard from alive, an* he was heard 
from dead — an' yet nary one knows to this day for 
certin' if he's dead or alive." 

Franham looked puzzled; seeing which, Ira Abell un- 
dertook to enlighten him. 

"You see, sir, 'twas 'bout a year arter he'd disappear- 
ed ; the f am'ly said he'd gone to New York as supercargo 
on an East Injyman, an' nary one of us all dasst to ask 
any more 'bout him, the old squire was a-havin' such 
a mort of trouble 'bout that tiine. You see, we thought 
we'd hear someways, for we seafarin' folks has our lines 
an' drag-nets out in all waters, an' sooner or later we land 
our fish; but, as I was sayin', 'twas 'bout a year arter 
he'd cleared out, there come news from the under- 
writers that, he'd been shipwrecked in the straits, but 
had gone to Singapore to ship again. Arter that no- 
body heard nothin' for another year, an' then there 
come a letter from a man in Calcutta, sayin* Jo had died 
out there of a fever, an' told him to write for him to his 
folks an' ask 'em to send out a matter of two hundred 
pound to pay up his bills for embalmin' an' shippin' 
home ; said he wanted to be buried on the Island among 
his own. I tell you that broke the old squire, sir! 
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He went stoopin' an' shakin' arter that; an* it broke 
more'n him too — it broke a woman's heart, sir, 'Retta 
Patch's, as nice a gal as you'd be likely to meet in a 
day's run. She was 'bout four year older'n Jo ; but out 
of pure deviltry — 'coz he knew she set her life by him — 
he'd make desp'rit love to her 'twixt voyages, just 
towed her right along, sir, on a bare hook ; besides, they'd 
come up together, side by side, an' she was as harnsome 
as a pi'cher then for all she'd a little gone by. She took 
it awful hard, an' went into kinder half mournin', an' 
shut herself up — that was 'fore she had the shop — an' 
if it hadn't been for Ploomie Snow, I guess she'd 'a' 
died; kinder pined away." 

"There you'm right, Iry," said Zeriah Rimmell bring- 
ing down his fist on Iry's fleshless knee with a solidity 
that caused Abell to wince; "Ploomie Snow saved her; 
she fed her, an' nussed her, an' was her savin' angel in 
more ways than one. By the Lord Harry! but she's 
got a woman's heart, has Ploomie Snow, an' I'll be jib- 
boomed if I know why she 'ain't got spliced 'fore now." 

Uncle 'Riah, who had been staring gloomily at the 
blinking fire in the stove-grate, while Ira was reciting 
Miss Patch's wrongs, suddenly launched forth into this 
enthusiastic digression concerning Ploomie Snow. On 
the contrary, Daniel Gool, who during Abell's long 
speech had vigorously affirmed the truth of Ira's state- 
ments by a few well-chosen expletives, now sank into 
apathetic silence at the mention of Aunt Ploomie's 
name. Franham, fearing the recital of the Aurora's 
vicissitudes might switch off the main line if sentiment 
were indulged in, spoke with lively interest: 

"What was the outcome of it all, Uncle 'Riah? When 
did the body reach home?" 

To his surprise his question, put in good faith, was 
answered by a squally guffaw from all four men. He 
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looked his surprise. Then Elnathan Dudge, growing 
serious and nursing his knee, said, somewhat under his 
breath: 

"There wasn't Ho body, sir, nor no corpse, nor no 
embalmin', nor no friends a-writin' letters; 'twas one 
of Jo's devilish tricks to fleece the old squire, an' raise 
a thousand dollars on his own dead an' alive body, sir, 
a-workin' on the old man's feelin's. An' fist we knew 
it leaked out arter that, that Uncle Zeb Payne had 
found a letter a-waitin' for him at St. Peter Port, sir, 
where I hear you hail from, an' they say the man who 
give it to him knew Jo was alive an' flourishin' in 
Bombay with an Injun princess — kinder annex; an' 
the letter was for the squire. But that's hearsay. 
There's just one thing we know for a fact, sir: the old 
squire never lifted his head high arter that trick, an' 
he died 'fore Uncle Zeb got home. That's all ary one of 
us knows 'bout Jo Moncure." 

"It's a strange affair," said Franham, whose pipe was 
cold, but his thoughts quick with conjecture. 

"Yes, sir; dime novels 'ain't in it," Elnathan assented 
with alacrity; "an' if you want to talk it over with 
Uncle Zeb, mebbe you could get on the right side of him 
long enough to learn 'bout his part in it. He keeps shut 
with us — even grog don't limber his tongue." 

"He has told me something of his Guernsey trips, 
perhaps he'll tell me more," said Franham, and the talk 
drifted into other channels. 

Half an hour after midnight Franham rose. "I have 
to thank the House of Commons for my evening's enter- 
tainment, and request the pleasure of their company 
some evening at the Quadrant — a little supper together 
there wouldn't come amiss, eh, Uncle 'Riah? One of 
Mrs. Tibbins's fish-chowders, a canvas-back with potato 
chips, and a bottle of Dog's-head bass?" 
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Uncle 'Riah's one eye rolled joyously in its red 
setting, and Ira moistened his thin lips approvingly. 
Daniel Gool and Elnathan grasped each a hand. Words 
did not come easily with such a feast in prospect: the 
inner man was too deeply moved. 

" It's late, mates," said Daniel Gool, going Jo the door 
and looking out; " we'll go up street together to keep 
our bearings; the lamps are out. Come, Nate," he 
approached Uncle Zeb, who had just been roused and 
was developing a tendency to.loquacity to make up for 
lost time; "we'll each take an arm." 

It was indeed late as they went out. The wind had 
gone down; the night was clear and cold. As they 
passed the street on which stood the meeting-house, 
the clock began to strike. They stopped and counted: 
one — there was a pause ; then it began again and struck 
twenty. As a matter of fact it was twenty minutes 
of one. The five proceeded on their way. Suddenly 
Daniel Gool stopped again and grasped Elnathan's arm. 

"Look, look, mates — the Aurora! 1 * he cried, under 
his breath. 

He was facing the north, and pointing out beyond the 
bar. There, in the clear dark of the night, trembling, 
spreading, flushing lights, like the corona of the sun in 
eclipse, were raying zenithward. Up, up the pulsing 
pennants flashed higher and higher till the northern 
heavens were bright with diaphanous beams, and, 
beneath, the sea showed faintly. 



XIV 

REVAMPING 

" TPED'S boots need revamping, Robert." 

1 The judge looked up over his eye-glasses from 
an article on mandamus in the Review. This bold 
statement was something unexpected. He was not 
aware that Ted had been relegated to that station in life> 
in which the revamping of boots is practised as a matter 
of economy. 

"Whence this sudden acquisition of technics, my 
dear? I did not know that you were acquainted with 
the process of revamping," said her husband, putting 
down the Review, with a gravely interested air. 

"Oh, didn't you? Well, there is a certain amount of 
'technics/ as you term it, latent in the feminine mind, 
and revamping is one of the terms," replied Mrs. Robert, 
with equal gravity, and busied herself with cutting the 
leaves of a magazine. 

"True, there is much that is latent in the feminine 
mind," he said, musingly. "And patent too," he 
added after a moment's apparently deep thought. His 
wife preserved discreet silence, still busying herself with 
the uncut leaves. 

"It is a remarkable coincidence," said the judge, 
reflectively, closing the Review with his forefinger in as 
a marker, "that just at this particular time other affairs 
besides Ted's boots should seem to need revamping." 

His wife raised her eyes — questioning; but her hus- 
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band's head was resting on the back of his leather chair, 
and his pensive gaze was directed to the ceiling. Mrs. 
Robert waited. As she had but a vague conception of 
the process of revamping, she thought it best to gather 
what evidence she could before betraying her ignorance. 
Of course, the whole process was with her only a means 
to an end. Her husband always told her that causation 
was her strong point, and effect his. For this once she 
was desirous of proving herself a sufficiently competent 
person to deal with both cause and effect — and entirely 
on her own responsibility, without marital aid of any 
kind. 

" There's Ploomie Snow." Mrs. Robert looked up but 
out of the corners only of her eyes ; her husband's gaze 
was still riveted to the ceiling. "I've been thinking what 
momentous factors, responsible as well as reprehensible, 
individuals are in the equation of a human life. Take 
myself now." His wife's eyes grew great with wonder. 
" Who knows what might have happened if I had been 
able to deliver that letter myself?" 

"Robert!" burst from his wife. She flung aside the 
magazine, sprang to her feet, flew over to him, and 
taking his head into her arms hugged it hard. " Oh, we 
are one!" she cried, enthusiastically. 

"M'm, sometimes," came in muffled tones from her 
stifling spouse. "Two souls, you know — " 

His wife released him and took her seat upon his knee. 
"Now be serious, Robert dear, for I assure you this 
matter has weighed upon my mind ever since you told 
us of your part in this suppressed love-affair. Really, 
it was becoming a perfect nightmare! Think of those 
two lives separated, perhaps forever, and those two 
dear old hearts just yearning, Robert, to — " Her 
husband put up his hand. 

"My dear, this torrent of eloquence! Niagara is 
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feeble in comparison. Spare me. I did not dream of 
opening such floodgates of — of — yearning, simply be- 
cause I spoke of affairs that needed revamping. I can't 
see how we digressed so far from the subject of Ted's 
boots as to induce such a tidal-wave of sentiment." 

"Ted's boots!" his wife ejaculated, scornfully. "Oh, 
my dear, if only you could be a woman for just ten 
seconds — " 

"Thank Heaven, I can't!" The judge interpolated 
this with a heartfelt sigh, but his wife paid no heed. 

" — You would see through the whole thing intuitively." 

"As how?" murmured her husband. His hair was 
undergoing a ruffling and smoothing process under 
the caressingly confidential manipulation of the wifely 
hand that betokened on Mrs. Robert's part, as the judge 
knew from past experience, supreme satisfaction with 
the prospective fulfilment of her ardent hopes in some 
matrimonial direction. 

" How ? Oh, Robert, Robert, you men are so dear — " 

" I prefer less universality on your part", my dear; say, 
'You, as a man — ' " 

" No nonsense, Robert; — so dear when you are obtuse 
in just these matters. Now, tell me," she smoothed his 
hair and straightened the ends of his white tie; "can 
you see through a millstone when there is a hole in it?" 

"Oh, woman, woman!" groaned her husband. 

"I'll thank you to confine yourself to a certain in- 
dividual, and let the genus go; it's too universal," she 
retorted, laughing. "But, Robert, didn't you know 
that the revamping was only a means to an end?" 

" M'm — well, I confess I had some doubts as to your 
knowledge of the process." 

"Why, of course, I hadn't an idea what the thing 
meant; revamped or regamped, it's all one to me so that 
I get an interview with Mr. Gool." 
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"Gool!" the judge exclaimed. 

"Yes, Gool. Now do you see through it?" she de- 
manded. 

"I do most certainly — most clearly," the judge ad- 
mitted. "Two souls, you know, two hearts that beat — " 

She placed her hand over his mouth. "Now don't 
tease, Robert, but pay attention to what I have planned, 
and tell me if it meets with your approval/ ' 

The judge settled himself comfortably and reached for 
a cigar. His wife returned to her suddenly vacated 
chair and resumed the cutting of the magazine leaves. 

" Now we'll settle down to business, Robert, ,, she said, 
beaming at him through the smoke. The judge smiled 
— a quizzical, equivocal, illuminating smile; and seeing 
it, his wife sat up very straight in her chair and looked 
him directly in the eyes. 

"Robert Terrence," she said, severely, "do you mean 
to tell me you knew what I was planning when I began 
about Ted's boots?" 

Her husband chuckled, and puffed vigorously for a 
minute. "I confess, my dear, that your major premise 
was sufficiently startling to produce a — a — I may say, 
perhaps, a clairvoyant condition of mind on my part; 
but in all earnest, and boots apart, I am interested in 
that ancient love affair of Ploomie's that so painfully 
miscarried through my guilelessness and Tirzah Ludders's 
meanness." 

"So am I," said his wife, emphatically, and proceeded 
to lay her future innocent manoeuvre before the judicial 
mind of her better-reasoning half. 

That it met with his approval was evidenced by Mrs. 
Robert's further procedure. The day before her de- 
parture from the Island — it was late in October — she 
and Ted went to make a farewell call in the Lane. 
Ted chattered on the way like a magpie of what he and 
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Sanna were planning for the next summer; but his 
mother was silent, even unheeding. She was revolving 
matters of importance in her mind, and, like a wary 
sapper, was laying underground trains of metaphorical 
gunpowder, the firing of which was to shake the very 
foundation walls of Ploomie Snow's intrenched structure 
of ancient spinsterhood, and thus furnish a breach by 
which Mrs. Robert might enter with her well-primed 
artillery of sentiment. 

There was another affair of which Mrs. Robert had 
been observant, but of which, like a judicial wife, she 
made no mention to her husband. "What is his is 
mine; whfrt is mine is my own," was her working 
hypothesis in all cases of romantic secrets which she had 
no desire to look upon as held in common on a matri- 
monial basis. She had, with utmost caution, sounded 
Miss Ellaretta as to the status of sentiment in the cot- 
tage in the Lane, and casually mentioned her nephew's 
wide experience of the world in general and the feminine 
world in particular. 

"John is a dear fellow, but peculiar in some respects. 
I myself," she added, apparently giving her whole at- 
tention to the matching of some wash-silks with which 
Miss Patch had supplied her, "have never seen just the 
one we think fitted to be his wife." A disciplinary plum 
which Miss Ellaretta secretly and with pleasure pre- 
served for her bosom friend's delectation. 

Aunt Ploomie gave her visitors a royal welcome. Al- 
though in the afternoon, she had but just finished 
baking, and the sitting-room was filled with the aroma 
of warm new bread, fresh gingerbread cookies, stewed 
quinces, and apple-pies. Ted was instantly appreciative, 
as well as apprehensive lest Aunt Ploomie, in the presence 
of his mother, forget to offer him his usual treat. Blazer, 
who had been left outside, was seated on his haunches 
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before the screen door of the kitchen, his nose in contact 
with the wire. He, too, looked apprehensive. Aunt 
Ploomie, bidding her guest be seated, untied her gingham 
apron and dusted the flour from her hands. 

"I fear, Miss Snow, you have spoiled my boy for all 
city home-cooking this winter, with the good things he 
has had here. He has positively made my mouth water 
cataloguing the dainties you have placed before him on 
your tea-table. How do you do it all ?" 

"Gumption an' judgment," Aunt Ploomie replied in 
her pleased contralto; "but I kinder think Ted in- 
herited part of his appetite for my cookies from his 
father — it beat all how many he could eat when he was 
a growing boy." 

"Oh, I have heard all about those cookies, and 
wished sometimes I might have had a taste of them 
myself. Between Robert and Ted you must have 
supplied them wholesale." 

"Well, I wish I'd kept count," said Aunt Ploomie, 
with such perfect sincerity that Mrs. Robert was charm- 
ed. She felt that she was on the right avenue of ap- 
proach. 

" I know." She nodded wisely. " Robert has told me 
about the dozens and dozens he received in just two 
weeks' time as a reward of merit. But it was too bad 
to frighten a little fellow so — he told me to be sure to 
see the buttery before I left." 

At first Ploomie Snow had grown redly conscious, but 
at the last looked only amazed. "Oh, the butt'ry! 
You come right in an* see it if you want to, although 
'tain't what you'd call for show. I've just finished 
my bakin'." She threw open a door and motioned to 
her visitor to enter. 

"Oh!" cried Mrs. Robert, rapturously; "this is my 
ideal of an old-fashioned buttery. I like the name better 
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than pantry. Oh, how good it smells! May I look at 
everything?" 

Aunt Ploomie responded with hearty delight. Ap- 
preciation, even along gastronomic lines, is a true soul- 
stimulant, and Mrs. Robert looked her fill: at the orderly 
rows of pint glass jars, finely red with preserved rasp- 
berries and strawberries, on the upper shelves; at the 
larger jars of "put up" huckleberries and damson- 
plums; at the dozens of old-fashioned jelly-glasses, 
grooved and fluted, immaculately topped with white 
paper, and labelled, "currant," "crab-apple," "grape"; 
at a row of old ginger- jars utilized for jams — gooseberry 
and blackberry. And beneath, on the broad lower 
shelves, there were fresh green-apple pies, a loaf of 
gingerbread and one of "marble cake," of which Aunt 
Ploomie cut a slice to Ted's external and internal satis- 
faction. 

"And here's the very same cookie-jar," said Aunt 
Ploomie, lifting the heavy cover from a large crock 
on the broad bottom shelf, and taking out a few fresh- 
baked cookies on a plate, "that your father used to 
know the way to, Teddy." 

Mrs. Robert faced her suddenly with both hands out- 
stretched and eyes shining with friendly feeling. "Oh, 
Aunt Ploomie — you will let me call you that as Robert 
does, won't you? — is that the very same jar that Rob- 
ert used for the letter-box when you were a young 
girl?" 

Ploomie Snow's face rivalled in color the late autumn 
hollyhocks swaying on their faded green stalks against 
the butt'ry window screen. She shoved back her cap, 
but agitatedly, not indignantly. 

"La, Mis' Terrence," she said, with an accumulative 
sputter, "I didn't s'pose Robert rememberecf such 
foolishness. Ain't he had enough to do on the bench 
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to forget such nonsense? He ain't but twelve year 
younger'n I be." 

"Oh, Robert is as young as his heart, I assure you; 
and that is still a boy's. But you haven't forgotten, it 
seems?" She spoke archly, and Aunt Ploomie recov- 
ered herself. 

" I guess we wouldn't be women if we did forget such 
things; but I didn't s'pose Robert, bein' a man, would 
remember. Why! he wasn't higher'n Teddy." 

Ted pressed close to his mother. "What is it, muv? 
What was it 'bout father when he wasn't bigger'n me?" 

"Oh ; once upon a time father got put down cellar in 
this very buttery, Ted; and he told me to be sure and 
ask Aunt Ploomie to show me the trap - door. Of 
course this is it," she said, stepping aside and pointing 
to the ringed hatchway — a part of the flooring mottled 
in gray and white and black. 

"To be sure it is," said Aunt Ploomie; she looked 
perplexed. "But for the life of me, I don't see what 
Robert went down there for unless he was playin' 
pirates — that was his great game then." 

"Why, I thought of course you knew," said Mrs. 
Robert, feeling her way, and a little in the dark. Aunt 
Ploomie lifted the trap -door, and Ted investigated. 
"Robert said she kept him under there for nearly two 
hours." 

"She! Who?" her hostess burst forth with uncon- 
cealed and rising wrath. " I'd like to know who'd be 
likely to carry on so in this house. We don't have no 
such doin's as that here." 

"Robert said it was — let me see; a curious name — 
Oh! he called her Tirzah Ludders. Mr. Gool's wife, 
wasn't she?" 

Mrs. Robert, had the satisfaction of seeing Ploomie 
Snow's face attempt to lose its - color — white welts 
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suddenly streaked the prevailing hollyhock red. "She 
is vulnerable still," was the charming diplomatist's 
mental comment; and thereat she inwardly rejoiced. 

Aunt Ploomie vehemently pushed back her cap still 
farther, and at the same time unsettled her front-piece 
by the vigorous onslaught. At that very moment Ted 
clambered up the cellar steps, and the trap-door fell 
with a bang that shook the house. 

"I should like to know what business Tirzy Ludders" 
— she had never by any chance called her Gool — "had 
to be in my butt'ry unbeknownst to me, and putting 
of Robert under the trap-door!" she boomed, heading 
the way like a convoy frigate under full sail, into the 
sitting-room. " I can't get the hang of all this Robert's 
been tellin' you, Mis' Terrence, but if that woman" — she 
brought her fist down upon her knee — "has been up to 
mischief — an' the Lord knows meddlin' was mother's 
milk for her — it ain't too late to hear of it if she has 
been more'n a year in her grave." 

"Ted, dear," said his mother, persuasively, for her 
small son was listening not only with open ears but with 
open mind, "go out into the garden and keep Blazer 
company, he is making too much noise." 

A low, trembling whine, that rose at regular intervals 
with sudden crescendo into a piercing howl, had been 
continually audible as a running accompaniment to the 
prolonged conversation in the butt'ry. When Ted re- 
appeared at the kitchen door, the surface of the small 
dog's nose bore the impress of the tiny wire squares of 
the screen, so closely had that member been pressed to 
the barrier, which, to increase the agony of the situa 
tion, appeared to the eyes of the Blue Yorkshire pup to 
be a strangely contradictory affair; for, whereas it was 
pervious to the most enticing smells and entrancing 
sounds, as well as transparent to the eye, it was solidly 
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impenetrable to his small body, as he had proved 
by exasperated attacks upon it. The appearance of 
his master with the cookies was conducive to silence, 
and Mrs. Robert continued: 

" Indeed, it was an experience Robert has never for- 
gotten, and an indignity he has never forgiven; his 
efforts were in such a good cause, too — that letter, you 
remember/' 

"What letter?" Aunt Ploomie bounced up from her 
chair, and then as suddenly sat down again, her ample 
bosom heaving as with a ground-swell. 

"Why, the letter Mr. Gool asked Robert to deliver 
to you just before his ship sailed. Children are so 
thoughtless; but I assure you this matter has lain 
heavy on Robert's conscience these last years." 

"Do you mean to say that Tirzy Ludders took ary 
letter of mine?" Aunt Ploomie was snorting with every 
breath now. 

"Certainly she did, Robert says; did you never re- 
ceive it?" 

"No!" Ploomie Snow thundered; "an' what's more 
she never meant I should; an' if she wasn't where I 
can't get at her — an' that I hope is afore the judgment- 
seat of a just God — I'd — I'd — pull her old meddliri 
nosel" And thereupon Ploomie Snow collapsed and 
began to clutch at the throat of her dress, and fan 
herself with her handkerchief. Mrs. Robert was 
frightened. 

"Let me get you some smelling-salts, Aunt Ploomie, 
do /" She began to fan her with a newspaper, but Aunt 
Ploomie put her away with a beatific and reassuring 
smile. She tossed back her cap-strings and drew a long 
breath; then she laid her large hand on Mrs. Robert's 
small gloved one. 

"My dear," she said, in her rich contralto, all wrath 
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and indignation having died out of it, "you'm just like 
one of 'Lijah's ravens, an' I guess you must 'a' been 
sent to me." Then she laughed; "I ain't had such a 
tantrum since — since — well, I might as well own up to 
you'' she patted the hand under hers — "since I didn't 
get that letter. Now you know." 

Mrs. Robert, looking through her own tears, saw 
two big drops course slowly down the florid, unwrinkled 
cheeks, and thereupon — well, they were just two women; 
so they put their arms around each other, and for the 
space of a few minutes Mrs. Robert disappeared in 
Aunt Ploomie's capacious embrace. 

"There!" said her hostess, releasing her, "I guess you 
can make a clean breast of it now, an' I can stand it; 
an' then I want you to take off your things an' stay to 
tea, you an' Teddy — he can run home an' tell his father 
— for Sanna an' Lyddie '11 be home soon, an' 'Li vie too. 
Now, do." 

"Of course I will!" cried Mrs. Robert, delighted with 
the opportunity to be Ploomie Snow's guest. "Only 
you must promise to let me eat in the kitchen on the 
round table that Ted is in love with." 

"You shall eat just where you'm a min' ter, if it's 
in the butt'ry. I'll just make up some cream-tartar 
biscuits, an' you tell me the whole thing while I'm doin' 
it. I can hear right from the butt'ry." 

In this satisfactory manner the biscuits were com- 
pounded, and the intrigue of forty years past related. 
Olivia Landers, returning later than usual to the cottage 
in the Lane, was amazed to find a merry party seated 
about the round table in the kitchen, for Robert Ter- 
rence was among them. He had sent word by Ted 
that his better-half might stay only under the condition 
that he should come too. Mrs. Landers seeing this un- 
usual family gathering — unknown before in the annals 
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of the Terrences — found still weightier reasons for what 
she wished to believe. Confirmed thus in her belief, she 
answered Mrs. Robert accordingly when that lady, put- 
ting on her hat before the looking-glass in the bed- 
room preparatory to taking leave, said to her, pleasantly: 

"Before I come again to the Island, I may have an 
opportunity, from all I hear, to congratulate you and 
your daughter. My son Beacham cannot speak too 
highly of the young Light-house keeper." 

To which Olivia Landers made answer: "Oh, we all 
love Barney; but he and Sanna have grown up together, 
and my daughter looks upon him only in the light of a 
brother and good comrade." Whereupon, Mrs. Robert, 
in view of recent incidents, decided that Mrs. Landers 
was both ambitious and designing, and that she would 
whisper a word of warning in Susanna Terrence's ear. 

This visit in the Lane was paid on Saturday. On 
Monday the Robert Terrences were to leave by the 
noon steamer for their city home; consequently it 
behooved Mrs. Robert to carry out the second and more 
difficult part of her diplomatic programme without de- 
lay. In the early forenoon, then, of Monday, she made 
her appearance in Daniel Gool's shop. The bell at- 
tached to the shop door jangled loudly as she entered. 
Daniel Gool came in from the back-room, where he 
was at work. 

He was a tall man of fine physique, and wore his 
leather apron with the dignity of a grand lodge past 
master. His features were cast in heroic mould; his 
face was fair and but little lined ; his bald head was well 
thatched with a wig of bright chestnut-brown hair — the 
identical color of Ploomie Snow's, as Mrs. Robert took 
note. He was slow and careful of speech, and his 
manners matched his dignified carriage. He bowed to 
the lady before him with the air of a grand seigneur. 
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"Good-morning, Mr. Gool," said Mrs. Robert, cord- 
ially, holding out the bundle containing Ted's boots; 
*"I want very much to have these boots mended — 
revamped. A boy like Ted uses up a pair of the stoutest 
in no time." 

Daniel Gool took the boots, looked them over care- 
fully, and then gave as his candid opinion that they 
were hardly worth it. Hearing which, Mrs. Robert 
felt as if the bottom had fallen out of both her tactics 
and technics. What if he should refuse to do them! 

"You don't think them worth it?" she inquired, 
rather anxiously, leaning nearer to see the places 
Daniel Gool's roughened forefinger was indicating as 
weak. 

"No, ma'am, they ain't worth it," he repeated, em- 
phatically. " It would go against my conscience to 
revamp a shoe like that. They'd just break out all 
round here, you see, ma'am, where I'd revamp them." 

"M'm — I see." Mrs. Robert was both vexed and 
perplexed. Suddenly she brightened. As she told her 
husband afterwards, the whole thing came to her like 
an inspiration — at which the judge "pooh-poohed," 
but in his heart was proud of her. "You are perfectly 
right, Mr. Gool. I should have known better than to ask 
to have such worthless affairs revamped; but boots Ted 
must have, and I wish you would kindly keep these and 
from the last make a fine pair for him. I am sure they 
will outlast these boughten ones by many months." 

Next to the sea, Daniel Gool loved his trade; and 
as he had for many years made boots "on honor," 
such a marked tribute to his high standard, coming 
from the source it did, touched him in his heart's core. 
He assured her of his readiness to undertake her com- 
mission. 

"But I cannot finish them under ten days, ma'am, 
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and I will then forward them to your address if you 
will leave it." 

"Oh, thank you, Mr. Gool, I won't trouble you to 
do that. Miss Snow is to send me a box of herbs and 
preserves in November, and if you will give the package 
to her she will find a place for them. My husband says 
you are an old friend of hers," she added, critically 
examining Ted's worn-out shoes and wondering if there 
were any special place to which revamping was applied 
to boots and shoes in general. 

"Isn't it queer," she laughed softly, and held up the 
little, worn shoes to the shoemaker's inspection, "to 
think you are to make the boots of the second generation, 
when the little boots of the first generation used to run 
on errands for you? He hasn't forgotten the toffy- 
sticks, if you have." 

Mr. Gool's face broke into a dignified smile, and 
thereby displayed a solid set of teeth as artificial as his 
hair. "Does Mr. Terrence remember that, ma'am?" 

"Indeed he does, Mr. Gool — and I trust you won't 
think me too personal — ?" 

Mr. Gool shook his head in emphatic denial. 

" He commissioned me to tell you he has often wished 
to talk over those old times with you, but that he has 
had the feeling it would not be agreeable to you ; indeed, 
that it might be painful for you, and so refrained." 

Daniel Gool bowed, and with such dignity that Mrs. 
Robert felt like addressing him as "Lord Chesterfield." 
But he did not commit himself — he had known the 
wiles of woman — and Mrs. Robert was forced to 
go on. 

" He also wished me to tell you that, owing to a most 
peculiar sequence of events, one day when — I think 
he said he was about eight ; at any rate it was just before 
your ship sailed — you sent him on an errand to Miss 
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Snow's, he was unable to fulfil his commission, and the 
letter — the letter miscarried.' ' 

The bell jangled furiously and Ted rushed in. " Muv, 
father says you'll be late if you don't come right away." 

" My dear boy, where are your manners ? You forget 
Mr. Gool." 

" How do you do, Mr. Gool," said Ted, half breathless. 
"Oh, are you going to make me some boots?" he cried, 
seeing his pedal covering in his mother's hands. 

"I have that honor, Theodore," said Daniel Gool, 
smiling down into the eager face; "and you may say 
to your father that I hope they will be used in a better 
cause than he used his for me. I wish you a good- 
day, ma'am." Therewith he ushered Mrs. Robert out 
of the door and down the steps. 

"As if he were Louis XVI. giving me my cong6!" said 
Mrs. Terrence to her husband when recounting her 
experience. "Men are so unresponsive," she added, 
thoughtfully. 

"I thought you would meet your Waterloo in Gool's 
shop!" Her husband chuckled, and his wife, inwardly 
exasperated but outwardly calm, answered as a woman 
will when driven to the wall: 

"Defeat is not necessarily capitulation, my dear; 
you'll see!" 



XV 

THE RETURN OP THE DOVE WITH THE OLIVE BRANCH 

MRS. ROBERT'S plan miscarried. Ted's boots were 
made upon honor and within the specified time, 
but it was Billy Dudge, Elnathan's grandson, who was 
asked to carry the package to the cottage in the Lane, 
and afterwards rewarded with a half-pound of molasses 
lobs which Daniel Gool himself had bought of Zeriah 
Rimmell. 

Much to Billy's amazement, all this ; for he had been 
amply paid for so small a service by the receipt of a 
half-dozen delicious currant-cakes, round, deep, freshly 
baked, from Aunt Ploomie's own hand; and these plus 
Daniel Gool's generosity combined to upset his small 
stomach as well as his principles of reciprocity. More- 
over, the commissions — for such he perceived them to be 
— begot in him a greed for more rewards of the same kind, 
despite the recollection of disagreeable experiences con- 
nected therewith. He was often to be seen hanging 
about Daniel Gool's shop, or loitering near the garden 
gate in the Lane. He was a silent little man, endowed 
with a phlegmatic pertinacity that, at times, wore upon 
his grandmother's nerves. 

"He's like the old squire's bulldog," she remarked to 
Mrs. Tibbins, by way of easing her mind after a peculiarly 
trying day with her grandson ; " let him just set his teeth 
into anything, and he never lets go ; just tags round after 
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you, holdin' on like grim death till somethin' lets go — 
and I'm generally the one that has to let," she added, 
with a prolonged sigh. 

Mrs. Tibbins laughed comfortably. "I wouldn't 
worrit if I was you, Mis' Dudge; 'tain't so bad a trait if 
he gets hold of the right thing, an* by the right end 
on't. He ain't the snappy kind." 

"Land, no! Billy's peaceable as an eel, an* just 'bout 
as quiet. I wish to goodness he'd talk up like other 
boys — like the judge's boy. He's good comp'ny as his 
father." 

"I see Billy goin' by up to Dan'l Gool's 'bout every 
day after school. What's he go for?" 

"You tell I" Mrs. Dudge answered in a voice that 
sounded as if the words were strung on vibrating wires. 
"'Long back in the fall Dan'l sent him on an errant to 
Ploomie Snow's, an' give him a lot of candy to pay 
for't. And Ploomie ups an' gives him a half a dozen 
of her currant-cakes — enough to melt in your mouth ; an' 
'twixt the two on 'em I set up all night with Billy 
cascadin' like a young Niagary." 

"What's Dan'l Gool sendin' to Ploomie Snow, I'd like 
to know ?" Mrs. Tibbins spoke sharply, for the thought 
of the currant-cakes and the unqualified praise bestowed 
on them by Mrs. Dudge rankled. She looked up from 
her knitting, and fixed Mrs. Dudge with a stare over the 
rim of her spectacles. 

"You tell," said Mrs. Dudge, nodding mysteriously. 

' ' M-hm !" It was the inflection alone that conveyed to 
Mrs. Dudge Mrs. Tibbins's complete understanding of 
the situation. 

" I reckon Billy's the go-between — what do you think, 
Sophrony?" 

When Mrs. Dudge called Mrs. Tibbins by her Christian 
name, without prefix or suffix of any kind, the latter 
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knew she had been taken into her neighbor's innermost 
consciousness. It was a tacit understanding of feminine 
freemasonry, and had been for many years, that when 
these two addressed each other thus — shorn of every- 
thing but the baptismal seals of their identity — they 
were prepared to lay bare their hearts to each other, even 
unto the kernels of the cores. 

Hearing herself thus addressed, Aunt SophronyTim 
knew there was no immediate need for speech. She 
rose, raked the deadened fire in the old-fashioned Frank- 
lin stove, laid on more coals, and put on the blower. 
Then she drew her pea-green bombazine curtains before 
the windows, and went out into the kitchen. In a few 
minutes she entered, carrying a tray which held a thick 
glass pitcher — wherein was a steaming concoction of her 
famous cordial — two glass mugs with thick twisted 
handles, and a frosted glass plate on which lay two 
generous slices of tempting pound-cake. 

"Oh, Sophrony!" It was all the utterance of which 
Mrs. Dudge, at that moment, felt capable, but Mrs. 
Tibbins understood. She drew up a small table to 
the stove, and placed the tray upon it. Then she re- 
moved the blower, and, taking her seat close to Mrs. 
Dudge, so close, indeed, that her well-cushioned knees 
were in juxtaposition to her guest's acute - angled 
ones, deliberately turned up her dress-skirt, folded it 
over her plump prominences, poured the two mugs full 
from the pitcher, and said, complacently: 

"Now, Eunice, we can talk." 

Meanwhile Billy Dudge, who had an eye on his 
grandmother's whereabouts, having seen the lamp 
lighted and the curtains drawn, decided the coast was 
clear, and made a bee-line for Daniel Gool's shop. 

There was a dim oil-light within, and by it Billy' 
could see the shoemaker making preparations for closing. 
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The little lad's courage almost failed. But it was three 
days -before Christmas and molasses lobs were at a 
premium, for there had been a run upon them owing to 
the season, and it was "now o'r never.' ' He opened the 
door. The harsh jangling of the bell caused him a 
quake that made him uncertain of step, and he stumbled 
into the room. 

"Hello, sonny! What's wanting?" 

Daniel Gool was just about to unfasten the leather 
apron, but paused in the act to hear Billy's answer. It 
was not forthcoming. The small boy's embarrassment 
increased to such a degree that his body was writhing on 
the pivot of his entwisted legs; his hands distending his 
trousers-pockets to their fullest extent; his tongue seek- 
ing a lodging first in one cheek then in the other. He 
ehiphasized his contortions by attempting to bore the 
toe of his right copper-tipped boot into the floor. Daniel 
Gool smiled as he removed the apron and hung it up 
over the cobbler's bench. 

"Got rid of all those molasses lobs, hey?" 

There was an emphatic nod on Billy's part. "And 
the currant-cakes too," Billy managed to say, although 
his utterance was thick. 

"What currant-cakes?" 

"Hers." Billy's answers were always laconic. 

"Who's 'her'?" 

"She give 'em to me for bringin' the boots — Aunt 
Ploomie Snow." 

"Oh, Ploomie Snow!" Daniel Gool's rich bass dwelt 
on the words; he smiled as he gathered up his tools. 
Seeing which, Billy unlimbered his tongue. 

"She said she used to give Teddy Terrence's pa 
cookies when he brought her things." 

"What things?" 

"Oh, things." Billy answered vaguely, and sought 
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in his forgettery for something more to say. He 
brightened suddenly. 

"She said you used to give his pa toffy-sticks when 
he run of errants for you. Anything like hockey- 
sticks?" 

"She did, did she?" Daniel Gool smiled for the third 
time. "No, sonny, they're a sight better than those. 
You wait here a minute." 

Billy's eyes grew wide and round with astonishment. 
What would happen next ? He heard the shoemaker in 
the rooms above, going around and about, opening 
drawers, pulling out chests — or so Billy thought — over- 
hauling the furniture in general. Then there was 
silence. It was so still, not a creak even, that Billy 
looked longingly towards the door. But the bell hung 
threateningly above it, ready to sound harsh warning of 
egress. Besides, the man up-stairs might be hunting 
for toffy-sticks, whatever those might be. 

The oil-lamp was smoking a little, and the leather 
apron on the peg above the bench of a sudden squeaked 
— very strangely! Billy squeaked too, in sheer fright, 
but felt powerless to move. Then, just as he was con- 
templating flight so soon as he could regain the use of 
his legs, he heard the shoemaker coming down-stairs. 
Billy breathed freely again. 

" Look here, sonny, do you want to earn some more 
molasses lobs?" 

Billy felt this to be directly to the point, and grinned 
in answer. 

"All right, then. You take this parcel to Miss 
Ploomie Snow just as you did the boots, and tell her I 
bought it for her just forty-two years ago 'bout this 
time. You got that straight?" 

Billy managed to combine a grin and a nod. 

"Then if she gives you any more cakes, you bring 'em 
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here to me, and I'll swap with you — a half-pound of 
molasses lobs for every cake; d' you hear?" 

Yes, Billy heard; but he failed for a few minutes to 
comprehend the magnitude of the offer. Things were 
not working entirely in the direction he had indicated 
to himself as liable to produce the most desirable results, 
for he wanted both cakes and lobs. But, take it all 
in all, lobs were sucky, and cakes were not; lobs lasted, 
and cakes did not. He reached up both hands for 
the package, nodding emphatically, and Daniel Gool 
gave it into them with a parting caution not to fall with 
it, and to go straight to the Lane. After closing the 
door upon Billy, Daniel Gool sat down on the bench, 
and leaning forward — his elbows on his knees, his 
chin resting on his doubled fists — stared, unaware of the 
opposite unsightly wall hung with skins tanned and 
untanned, straight before him. He was seeing visions. 

They were visions of other times, other days; and 
among them one of a bark, clipper-rigged, that lies 
alongside Uncle Seth's wharf. On board there is the 
bustle of preparation for a long voyage: the crew are 
hauling at the sails ; the stevedores busy with the last of 
the cargo ; a cow is balking on the gang-plank ; roosters 
and hens in large crates forward are in a wild state of 
commotion. A crowd of Islanders at the gang-plank 
watches the cow; a big bale of hay swings aboard from 
a stationary derrick on the wharf, another, and another. 
The first mate is standing by a windlass and straining 
his eyes up the street, that leads from the wharf, for 
the sight of a small boy carrying something white in his 
hand: the little white dove of a note bringing the olive 
branch of a woman's word — a note that shall find lodging 
within the rough flannel shirt, and the word from the 
girl he loves find everlasting refuge in his heart. 

He sees all this: the sun sinking to the horizon, the 
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captain with his watch. One hour has passed, two 
hours. The first mate seizes his glass; still no sign! 
There is a sharp word of command ; he springs to his 
post. The ship swings slowly, is headed out to sea. 
The tide is running out; the sails are set — "Yo-heave- 
ho!" — they catch the wind, flap, strain, crack, belly at 
last — she is off and over the bar, her prow cleaving the 
green billows which run past her sides like molten gold 
in the sunset light, and her keel spurning them from 
her in a silver wake. 

But the dove and the olive branch? Forty days? 
Ay, forty years and more it had been since then — a 
long, long voyage; and now once again the chamber of 
his heart is opened — or has it ever been closed ? — if per- 
chance the dove may find its way home this Christmas 
week. 

He rose, went to the door, and, opening it, looked out. 
A soft fine snow was falling. He could see Billy's tracks 
on the walk. At his neighbor Miss Patch's, the astral 
lamp shone bright, and all up and down the street there 
were twinkling lights. His own house in all the neigh- 
borhood was dark, save for the smoking oil-lamp, until 
now unregarded. 

"I will wait," he said, doggedly, and returned to his 
bench — and the visions of other days. 

Billy had thrown out a skirmish-line as he approached 
the Quadrant, but, seeing the steady shine of the lamp- 
light through the green curtains, he drew near and 
listened under the window until he heard voices and 
recognized his grandmother's. Thereupon he made his 
way boldly, secure from attack, to the cottage in the 
Lane. 

The light from within the kitchen shone out cheerily 
upon the narrow walk white with new-fallen snow. 
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Billy pressed his face against the small lower pane, but 
little larger than his full -moon countenance, and re- 
connoitred. There was no one in sight, but on the 
baking-table under the window was arranged in orderly 
rank and file a noble company of Christmas goodies: a 
row of mince-pies, flanked by rich red cranberry-tarts 
criss-crossed with pastry strips, a noble plum-cake — Billy 
could count the plums on the side next him — eight 
inches by twelve, with little oval plum-cakes clustered 
about it. Neighboring it close was a towering frosted 
cake that fairly took away his breath. And behold! 
just beyond it twenty-four plump round currant-cakes 
like those to memory dear, but with the additional 
Christmas grace of a top-frosting! 

Billy was unaware that he was drooling on the cold 
pane; for, at the delectable sight, a doubt had arisen 
in his slow-working mind as to whether, after all, 
molasses lobs could compensate for the loss of such cakes. 
The appearance of Aunt Ploomie from the sitting-room 
recalled to him the time and place, and the reason of 
his presence there. He watched her as she opened the 
oven door and drew forth a wonderful affair — a pudding 
in a bag! She placed it on a tray on the table, facing 
Billy, and began to peel it. Whew J What a steam! 
And what a plump, cannon-bally, plummy, altogether- 
enticing - rotundity of a Christmas pudding! Billy's 
nose, in his effort to smell, was whitened at the tip 
by its pressure against the pane. 

Aunt Ploomie took down some scales from over a 
shelf. She was going to weigh the affair! Billy fetched 
a long-drawn "Ah!" of satisfaction, and Aunt Ploomie, 
looking up, then down at the sill, saw the round face in 
the gray woollen skull-cap pressed close against the glass. 
She dropped the scales, and flew to the door. 

"My land!" she exclaimed; "come in, child, an* tell 
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me what on earth you'm looking into my window like 
that for three nights 'fore Christmas? Why ain't you 
to home ?" 

A long arm reached for his muffler, and Billy felt him- 
self half-hoisted, half-walked into the kitchen. The 
door was shut, and Billy backed against it. It gave 
him a feeling of stability. 

"Does your grandmother want anything?" 

Billy shook his head and held out the package. 

" What's that ?" She pushed back her cap, and eyed 
the long parcel suspiciously. 

" It's for you. He sent it." 

"He — who?" she demanded, feeling it, pinching it, 
turning it over and over to see if there were an address 
upon it. She found none. Billy was eying the cakes 
and recounting them ; so forgot to answer. 

" Wasn't there no message ? Come now, Mr. William 
Dudge, speak up, or I shall begin to think you left your 
tongue in bed this mornin'." 

Thereupon, with a sudden grin, Billy protruded a 
long, lithe, raspberry-red member. At that sign, Aunt 
Ploomie bethought herself of the cakes. 

"Here, now, William, you shall have a frosted cake — 
see here!" She took one from the table and offered 
it to him. 

There was an inward tussle between desire and duty, 
but duty won. Billy drew in his tongue to keep 
from temptation. " I can't. It's for him." 

"Him — who? For the land sakes, say somethin'!" 
She began to snort, and Billy edged away from the door. 

"He said it was for you, an' he said you tell her 
I bought it for her forty -two years ago for — for 
Chris 'mus — " 

"Who?" she demanded in her deepest contralto, the 
better to impress the seven-year-old before her. 
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"Dan'l Gool. He gives me lobs for runnin* errants 
for you — " Billy got no further, for Aunt Ploomie sat 
down rather solidly on the kitchen chair nearest her, 
and began to breathe hard — like a porpoise, Billy 
thought, as, with one hand on the latch, he watched her 
nostrils go in and out, and the queer changing colors of 
her face. He realized there \7as more to say, and much 
at stake. 

"He said if you give me any currant-cakes like the 
ones you give me once, I must bring 'em every one 
home to him, an' he'd give me molasses lobs for 'em — 
for Chris'mus, you know," Billy nodded. He had said 
his say, and waited for the effect of his words. 

At first Aunt Ploomie appeared not to hear. She 
was busy unwrapping the package. She took out a 
long, foreign looking box, and lifted the cover. Within 
lay an exquisitely carved ivory fan, and a silver filigree 
chain as untarnished as on the day it was purchased 
nearly half a century ago. She unfurled the fan and 
waved it slowly to and fro. To Billy's amazement and 
utter discomfiture he saw two big tears roll down over 
her cheeks ; then her face was hidden quickly behind the 
fan, and the sound of a sob filled the room. 

Billy was terror-stricken — molasses lobs, cakes, all 
lost! Aunt Ploomie Snow crying, and his grandmother 
by this time at home and reserving punishment for the 
delinquent. He raised his voice in a piercing wail, and 
fumbled, through raining tears, at the latch. 

Ploomie Snow sprang to her feet ; swooped down upon 
the small boy; gathered him into her arms, and held him 
close to her ample bosom. 

"You darlin', darlin' boy" — there followed a hug 
which stopped effectually both breath and wail — "you 
shall have every cake on that table" — a half-dozen 
kisses fell upon eyes, nose, chin, cheeks — "an* when 
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they'm gone you come for more." Aunt Ploomie was 
growing reckless. 

"See! Here's one now, you darlin'." She hoisted 
him upon her strong arm and, going over to the table, 
bade him help himself. 

But by this time Billy had grasped the situation: he 
had done nothing wrong, and Aunt Ploomie loved him. 
Everything would come out right; perhaps, perhaps — 
who could say? — molasses lobs and cakes too! He was 
conveniently near, and in the fulness of his joy put 
both chubby arms about her neck, and hugged right 
hard. 

"They're all for him," he insisted, as she bade him 
choose. 

"Well then, we'll do up some in a basket for him, an* 
you must look in the toe of your Chris'mus stockin'. 
There, now, how will that do?" 

Billy's satisfaction with this arrangement, which in- 
volved the consummation of his hopes and plans, found 
expression in another hug. Then, having been lowered 
to the floor, he stood by the table and watched pro- 
ceedings. 

When the small basket had been packed full of 
Christmas cheer, she gave it into his hands and opened 
the door. "You teil him they'm the very kind I learned 
to make forty-two years ago 'cause I knew he liked 'em; 
will you?" 

Billy nodded, and held up his mouth for another kiss ; 
Aunt Ploomie had such sweet lips, as if she had been 
tasting and trying goodies for a week past. 

"And mind you don't tell anybody else," she said, 
emphatically. Billy nodded assent. She watched the 
little lad as he went up the Lane in the fine still falling 
snow. 

"Bless the boy!" she ejaculated as he turned the 
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corner, and, "Bless that man!" she added under her 
breath, as she took up the fan again. "It's a mercy 
Lyddie's over to Lucy Mott's, and Sanna an* 'Livie's up 
street; I should never hear the last on't. I'll put it 
away in my shoe-drawer, it '11 be safe there ; an* then 
I'll pack up a dozen of these cakes an' take 'em over to 
Mis' Dudge's for Billy." 

Half an hour later, having left her basket at Mrs. 
Dudge's, she went "up street" to Miss 'Retta's. She 
thought she would run in and ask her down to tea. 
Poor 'Retta! Aunt Ploomie's big loving heart was ex- 
panding in a direction whither she had supposed farther 
expansion impossible. Moreover, she wanted to see 
her old sweetheart's home. It had looked so dismal 
of late ; for Daniel took his dinners and suppers at the 
Quadrant during the winter; his breakfast he prepared 
himself. A lonely life! Aunt Ploomie sighed. 

What was her amazement, then, to find the sub- 
stantial two-story-and-a-half brick house illumined from 
cellar to garret! Ploomie Snow stopped short and put 
her hand to her heart. Could she believe her eyes? 
Lights everywhere, even in the back -shop and the 
hardly used kitchen! What was it for ? 

Suddenly there came to her "an inkling of the truth; 
next a rush of memories; then a full realization of the 
truth: Daniel Gool was celebrating his new Christmas 
joy! 

She wanted to open the shop door and call, "Dan'l, 
Dan'l, it's me — Ploomie! I've come home to you, 
Dan'l!" But she dared not — not yet. She must still 
wait, at sixty, for what, at sixteen, she had been im- 
patient to await from day to day. 

"Dan'l, Dan'l," she said, softly, as she passed his door 
and went on to Miss Patch's. 

Yes r Daniel Gool, after forty years of Tirzah Ludders's 
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deluge, was celebrating the advent of the little white 
dove bearing the olive branch of a great heart-peace into 
his home; and, at the very moment of his old sweet- 
heart's passing, he stood at the shrine of the kitchen 
table from which the incense of the freshly baked cakes 
was rising into his nostrils — an earnest, as he fondly 
hoped, of future domestic plenty and comfort. 



XVI 

OVER EASTWARD 

DURING this Christmas week, the holiday recess 
having begun, Franham found his first leisure for 
long tramps about the Island — miles along the bluff to 
the ledge of the Chop, or eastward to the head of the 
harbor and around it, following its sinuosities. The 
autumn had been unusually mild, and as yet winter had 
not set in. There had been two or three northerly 
storms of late, bringing cold*, crisp weather and, with it, 
the coot, the old-squaw, and the ruddy duck on their 
unseasonably late migrations to the Capes below. Now 
and then a loon would rise, and, giving forth its pecul- 
iarly wild cry, beat its way heavily southward. 

Several times Franham found his steps turning at dusk 
to the sandy point on which stood the Great Cocheeset 
Light. No house was there, but within the strong, 
white walls of the tower were two rooms fitted up for the 
young keeper: one was below — the living-room — and 
one above; both were connected with the lantern by a 
curving flight of stone steps. In that living-room it 
was Franham's delight to sit of a heavy night — as yet 
there had been but few of them — when the light flashed 
its radiance over miles of whitecaps, and the black 
waves, under the influence of a heavy northeaster, sent 
the foam scudding from their crests in hissing sheets 
against \he narrow casements, and enjoy with the young 
keeper the homely comfort of his surroundings. 
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Here it was that Peter Franham and Barney Mott 
smoked their pipes in peace and good-fellowship after a 
supper of scup — caught a few hours before by Barney 
on the shoals, and fried to a crisp flakiness over the 
small stove — baked potatoes, bread, cheese, and coffee. 
There was a touch in all this of the old Guernsey life; 
a simplicity of living, combined with a substantial un- 
pretentious comfort that Franham liked — a milieu, such 
he termed it in his unuttered thought, in which he felt 
at his entire ease. He could draw nearer to the young 
keeper of the Light, despite the disparity in years, than 
to John Terrence. He admired Barney's sturdy com- 
mon-sense, his clear outlook on men and things — the 
result of simple living and the wholesome work that he 
loved. 

As for Barney, it proved a new life, this coming of the 
scholarly stranger with his knowledge of many lands 
and his adaptability to the ways on the Island. Barney, 
in turn, admired the clean length of limb, the sinewy 
hand, the well-set shoulders, the arch of the chest. He 
found that this man of books could pull such a stroke 
that it was a joy for the young keeper to be paired with 
him; and he could sail a catboat, as Barney told Uncle 
'Riah, "almost on her beam ends." Barney found 
that, with Franham, the haul of scup was larger, the 
mess of quahaugs bigger, the fun of sharking greater 
than with any other man on the Island. 

It was a pleasant thing to see him appear about dusk 
in a dead calm or a dungeon fog, his pipe in one pocket 
of his reefer, a late magazine in another; a roll of fresh 
cream-cheese and a double link of Uncle 'Riah's best 
Bologna in the top of his sou'wester! It gave zest to life 
just now — when Sanna was all things at once, and 
nothing very long at a time. This other intercourse 
served to sustain his patience ; and the girl was inclined 
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to feel piqued at times because he seemed to hold his 
course so calmly in all her weathers. She wondered 
sometimes if he really cared so much — really? Then 
in her ignorant daringfshe would put him to some slight 
test — a command, an appeal, a challenge — and was re- 
warded for her playing with a flash of fire that shocked 
her into a realization of the change in their respective 
attitudes, both to themselves and to each other. And 
each successive shock produced in her a feeling of re- 
sentment that Baifiey would not permit the old relation- 
ship to obtain between them ; and in consequence of the 
resentment she withdrew from him more and more, and 
found a vent for her lightness of spirits in her good 
comradeship with John Terrence. 

Barney, knowing this, fumed in secret; and his 
mother, Lucy Mott, seeing the effect of the girl's light- 
ness of attitude towards her boy, was, as she confided 
to 'Leazar, " fretted pretty near to shoe-strings " with 
inward worry over her boy's prospects. 

Up to this time Sanna's name had never been men- 
tioned between the two men. In fact, Franham had 
seen her but a few times since the night of the dance, 
and when he met her on the street or at the post-office, 
was inwardly amused at the evident pains she took- 
to avoid him and to have him understand that he was 
not to presume upon the exchange of merry jest at the 
table on the porch that evening to establish even a 
speaking acquaintance. 

"Give her the full length of her tether — then wait," 
was his thought as he passed her on Main Street one 
morning a few days before Christmas. He thought of 
her again that afternoon as he made his way across the 
Island to explore the belt of pine and scrub-oak that 
stretched eastward beyond the Washing Pond, between 
that and the ocean. By striking diagonally through 
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the woods to the southeast he calculated upon coming 
out near the Old Sachem's Head. 

But he soon found he had miscalculated. He came 
out upon one of the numerous grass-covered hummocks 
that like huge ant-hills swell the moors within a short 
distance of the shore. The Old Sachem's Head was 
invisible on account of the belt of pine and scrub-oak 
that curved eastward, following the sinuosity of an 
inlet. This inlet made up a half mile or more between 
marshes into the land, and lost itself in a swamp several 
acres in extent. 

It was at the edge of this swamp, which was flooded 
at high tide, and just below the hummock on which he 
stood, that he found three huts — habitable because of 
the vestal sign of smoke pouring forth from the outside 
chimneys, as if from a freshly laid fire. The sight of 
them recalled to Franham that he had seen a foot-path 
which led from the cross-road over the moors, around 
the head of the Washing Pond and into the peninsula 
of low woods that encroached, townward, upon the old 
sheep-commons. From his elevation he could see that 
this path emerged from the woods and skirted the base 
of the hummock to the front of the huts which faced 
the sea. 

Here, then, was a surprise. That any humans lived 
on this side of the Island had been unknown to him. 
Beyond the Old Sachem's Head he had found the huts 
of the fishermen, used by them only during the time 
they were off in their dories on the shoals, for tackle, 
bait, and transient storehouse for their haul. At this 
season of the year they were deserted. 

It was an unseasonable day for late December. The 
moist, warm, southwest wind was blowing freely in 
from its large ocean haunts, the soft haze on the horizon 
giving a glimpse of the very heels of a late migrating 
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summer. According to Uncle 'Riah's morning report 
it was a " weather-breeder," and Franham, as he watch- 
ed the smoke shift a little already to the north while he 
stood there on the hummock, wondered what might be 
the life of any man who lived and worked in such 
storms as must strike this part of the coast in winter. 

At that moment the wind brought to him the sound 
of singing — a girl's voice just below him in the woods. 
Another minute, and Sanna Landers came out on the 
path, little more than a trail, which led to the hut be- 
neath him. He could see her without being seen. 

What was the girl doing here alone so near sunset? 
Did she know no fear? She was walking swiftly, with 
the free, graceful carriage that made harmony of all her 
motions, and balancing on her head, which was pro- 
tected by a scarlet woollen cap, a willow-basket. Both 
arms were akimbo. He listened to catch the words of 
the song as she passed directly beneath him. 

" Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing? 
Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard of hearing." 

Over and over again she sang them — only these ; and, 
hearing them, Franham experienced a curious feeling 
as of suffocation in his brain: thoughts, impossible to 
formulate, were crowding it with resultant confused 
pressure. Where, where had he heard those words? 
Where the melody and its monotonous repetition? 
Not in Guernsey ; not in England ; not in his travels. In 
the far East then? In those two dim years of baby- 
hood when his feeble mental antennae had as yet learned 
to grasp but little, nor to hold that little fast? From 
his ayah? 

He pressed his hands to his head with a force that 
gauged the mental pressure: the result of the effort to 
recollect. His ayah? Absurd! 
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He heard voices from the hut; the girl's captivating 
laugh. That came as a relief. He watched for her re- 
appearance. He had only a few minutes to wait, then 
he saw her coming. She passed below him, and, fear- 
lessly as it appeared, entered the wood. He determined 
to overtake her, to give her his protection whether she 
would have it or not, until she should be safe within the 
streets of the town. 

He ran down the slope towards the woods, and en- 
tered them whistling loudly and cheerily, that she 
might be reassured, if indeed the daring spirit needed re- 
assurance, which he doubted. When half-way through, 
he saw her just ahead of him, hurrying as it appeared. 
He stopped, and called: 

"Miss Landers!" 

For the space of a few seconds it looked as if the girl 
would break into a run, she so hastened her steps. 
Then she halted suddenly, and faced him, head up; 
her expression he could not see. 

"Miss Landers, it's I, Mr. Franham. I'm going to 
keep you company for the rest of the way." 

He was close upon her now, and could just see in the 
half-light the expression, partly defiant, partly amused, 
that made every feature alive. 

"Are you, indeed?" she said, pleasantly enough, but 
her chin assumed the distracting tilt that Franham had 
seen when she stood poised at the tiller of the Seagull. 

"Yes; for I think it most unsafe for you to be here 
without protection at this time of day — so far from your 
home. So I'm going to take care of you, at least as far 
as the town." 

He smiled suddenly at her — not down upon her, for 
he was but slightly taller than she, and as suddenly he 
might have seen, had not the dusk deepened during the 
few minutes they had stood there, the quick flame mount 
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to the girl's temples, and the air of saucy triumph drop 
from her as it had dropped that day in May, when this 
man stood bareheaded at the bow of the Pelican, and 
smiled upon her. 

She turned quickly and walked on, Franham follow- 
ing, for the underbrush was thick beneath the pines and 
oaks, and the narrow path exacted single file. As they 
came out upon the sheep -commons he stepped to her 
side. 

' 'Let me take your basket; we shall have to run be- 
fore the wind soon. What a sky!" The girl yielded it 
without protest, and, wondering at herself because she 
made no objection, faced about, looking seaward. 

The sun was below the horizon, where the blue haze 
of the afternoon was piling up rapidly into dun, lurid 
masses of mountainous size and fantastic shape. The 
wind had veered to the southeast, and a strong upper 
current was twisting and riving the prominences of the 
premonitory storm-cloud as it spread to the zenith and 
cast a dismal light — neither the gray of cloudy dawn, 
nor yet the purpling shadow of twilight, but a com- 
bination of the two inflamed to smoked topaz by the 
hidden sunset fires — over the pasture wastes. 

"That's what we call the brewing of a storm," said 
Sanna, for the sake of saying something. She found 
her ready tongue tied in the presence of the master of 
Dukes, and inwardly she was resenting it. 

"Yes; Uncle 'Riah termed the day a weather-breeder, 
and putting the two things together I should say it gives 
promise of a terrific night. I should like to see the coast 
about here at such a time." 

Sanna shook her head as they turned homeward. 
"Oh no, you wouldn't," she said, positively. "It's 
perfectly awful! Aunt Ploomie says when there has 
been a wreck off the Old Sachem's Head in a winter gale, 
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that it's worth a man's life to stand on the Head — but the 
morning after it's grand!" She was throwing off her 
feeling of unease in Franham's presence, and beginning 
to kindle into her usual enthusiasm. 

" A lot of us came over two years ago to see the surf 
after a storm, the kind I think this is going to be, and we 
had to lie flat on the grass, dig the toes of our boots 
into the ground, and fairly clutch the turf with our 
fingers to hang onto the earth at all. Once we peeked 
over the edge, over there on the Old Sachem's Head, and 
it looked as if the world were plunging into the sea. I 
never saw such waves!" 

"Your friends over in the hut yonder must have a 
front seat on such show occasions." 

Sanna looked puzzled for a moment, as if uncer- 
tain of the meaning of his speech. Then she laughed 
merrily. 

" Oh, we call this Aunt Ploomie's aquarium! They're 
just three fishermen's families who summer and winter 
here, and one old grandmother is Aunt Ploomie's pet. 
Poor old thing! She's a regular corkscrew from rheu- 
matism ; and her grandchildren support her — with Aunt 
Ploomie's aid. I always carry her these Christmas 
goodies." She nodded at the empty basket. " There 
was a real Christmas-pie in there half an hour ago ; and 
to-morrow I'm coming over again with the other things. 
Anything is in Aunt Ploomie's line from comforters and 
bed-socks to boneset and alcohol. I never saw such a 
dear as she is the minute anybody or anything appeals 
to her sympathy. It's a regular joke with us at home." 

" I had no idea any one could live over here in winter; 
it must be terrific at times. You say you are coming 
over again to-morrow?" 

"Yes, if it doesn't storm. I don't mind wind." 

"Might I — would you let me. contribute my mite to 
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the second Christinas basket? What does the grand- 
mother like especially ?" 

Could he have seen the look the girl bestowed upon 
him! But he was aware only of a quick movement of 
her head towards him, and of the musical voice, low 
with some suppressed feeling, which answered as if it 
were saying " cinnamon and roses": 

"Snuff and tobacco, please." 

Franham laughed aloud. It was such an anticlimax. 
This girl was so unlike others ; her light chat, carried on 
the emotional inflections of a beautiful voice, possessed 
for him all the fascination of a winding forest road — 
surprises and delights at every turn. He wished he 
could see her! 

"Snuff and tobacco it shall be then," he said, "and 
of Uncle 'Riah's best. I'll tell him to send some over 
by one of the Dudge boys in time for the morrow's 
mission." 

They were nearing the town, the wind pressing them 
forward with a steady, pushing force that kept them 
almost on the run and precluding further speech. 
They were both breathless as they entered the Lane. 
At the gate Sanna halted, and laid her hand upon her 
hard-beating heart. 

"That was running before the wind! I'd rather be 
in the Seagull for that sort of exercise." 

"We've come the two miles in a little less than forty 
minutes, if the clock is striking on the hour. I looked 
at my watch as I came out of the woods." He opened 
the gate, and handed her the basket. 

"Will you come in?" she said, but hesitatingly. 

"Not to-night, thank you; another time if I may. I 
want to find out when and where you learned that queer 
song you were singing as you came out of the woods 
over eastward." 
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" Oh, I can tell you that now. I learned it from Aunt 
Ploomie. She used to sing me to sleep with it." 

"And where did she get it?" 

"I don't know; I never thought to ask, but I suppose 
it has something to do with the sheep-shearings they 
used to have, ever so long ago, over at the Washing 
Pond/' 

"Will you ask her if I may call and find out through 
her something of its origin ?" Franham asked deferen- 
tially, baring his head as Sanna laid her hand upon the 
latch and opened the door. 

" Of course you may. Mayn't he, Aunt Ploomie ?" she 
said with mischief in her voice as her great-aunt made 
•her appearance on the threshold and peered out over 
her niece's head into the darkness. 

"Mayn't who?" cried Aunt Ploomie, starting back. 
"I'd like to know what you'm traipsing about for 
over the commons with such a storm a-brewin', Sanna 
Landers? You'll be the death of me sometime." She 
was suddenly aware of a man's form at the gate be- 
hind Sanna. ' ' Who've you got there, Sanna ? B arney ?' ' 

"Barney — no," the girl answered almost pettishly. 
' "'Tain't Mr. Terrence?" 

Sanna laughed merrily. "Guess again, Aunt 
Ploomie." 

Franham stepped to the door. " It's I, Miss Snow — 
Mr. Franham. I found Miss Landers over eastward 
with this storm threatening, and I took the precaution 
to see her safe at home, and also profit by the occasion 
in so far as to ask if I might call sometime upon you." 

"Me!" Aunt Ploomie exclaimed, somewhat flustered 
by this direct appeal, but equal to the emergency. 
"La, Mr. Franham, I've heard 'nough 'bout you to 
want to know you better. You'm welcome whenever 
you'm a min'ter come — an' thank you, sir, for gettin' 
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this girl home safe. She's no notion of time when she's 
within ear-shot of the ocean." 

" Why, Aunt Ploomie Snow!" the girl said, half -laugh- 
ing, half -indignant. "You sent me over yourself — you 
know you did." 

" Well, what if I did ?" Aunt Ploomie began to snort. 
"Is that ary reason you should begin to twit me on't 
when I've been worritin' myself sick over you the last 
hour with that awful sky lookin' like kingdom come?" 

Before Sanna could answer, a terrific blast swooped 
down upon them. Franham caught his hat and hung 
by the palings; Sanna clung to Aunt Ploomie; and 
Aunt Ploomie, ever mindful of her cap and front-piece, 
clapped one hand hard upon them, and with the other 
held fast by. the end of the kitchen sink — the object 
nearest that was immovable. It was over in a few 
seconds, but even in that time the kitchen lamp was 
out; Aunt Ploomie calling wildly for "Lyddie"; Sanna 
was laughing with all her might ; and Franham saying 
"Good-night, ladies," through his felt hat, the rim of 
which he held between his teeth as he struggled, both 
hands gripping hard, to pull to the garden gate and 
latch it against the almost hurricane force of the south- 
easter. 

He met her again on the afternoon succeeding that 
of the wild homeward run under the stormy sky. He 
did not choose to deny himself that pleasure. 

But of that meeting Sanna made no mention to any 
of her home circle— not even to her mother ; nor of the 
walk homeward along the high bank to the Old Sachem's 
Head, where she and Franham remained for an hour, 
she sitting on the willow basket, he standing beside her, 
watching in a thunderous chaos of sound, that forbade 
speech, the affrighted tumult of the mighty infinitude 
of the overwhelming seas, as their rearing crests rushed 
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onward to curve and crash downward in concave 
avalanches of sliding foam, the air thick with flying 
spume, the solid earth vibrating to the terrible impact 
of the down-dropping ponderous mass of the waters. 
How she had exulted in that weighty expression of 
elemental force! And how the man beside her had 
watched her exultation, his eye kindling, his smile 
flashing sympathy with the excitation of her mood! 

Once a stray tip from a gigantic crest was hurled, 
hissing, stinging, into their faces, for a second stopping 
breath, blinding vision, raining drops down cheek and 
chin. They had laughed merrily like two children, each 
in the face of the other, as they sputtered and choked 
and wiped away the traces of the salty deluge. And 
again, watching a far, incoming wave, that overtopped 
all others as it heaped and towered and gathered itself 
with ever-increasing momentum for the charge shore- 
ward, they had turned to each other for a second's space 
with a look of questioning terror. Then Franham, 
catching her hand in his, had raced with her inland — 
away from the edge of the bank, awaf from the engulfing 
mass that struck with overwhelming force along the 
shore, against the bank, over - toppling on the level 
plateau, lashing its crest in sishing rivulets through the 
short-grassed turf, and so following upon the very heels 
of the fleeing man and girl. She was swift of foot, but 
he was swifter still. She felt herself urged to greater 
speed by the compelling, on-drawing strength of the 
firm hand that clasped hers. 

But no mention of all this — not even when, two weeks 
afterwards, he called upon the four women in the Lane. 
It was then that Ploomie Snow, after casting a perplexed 
look at her sister-in-law and niece, answered his question 
concerning the two lines of the old ballad he had heard 
Sanna singing. He had timed his question at the close 
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of his call, the better to escape from the observation of 
the eight curious eyes, in case Aunt Ploomie's answer 
should prove in the nature of a revelation. 

She told him there, standing on the threshold, that 
she had learned them from an old servant of the Mon- 
cures, who was continually crooning them to herself 
as she went about her work. She was Jethro's sister, 
Mehitty, a half-breed, long since dead. There was 
more to the song, but she could not recall the words. 
Whence Mehitty had it she had no idea. 

Franham thanked her and came away, walking 
rapidly down the Lane and out upon the flats. He had 
need of space to breathe, to look about him — above, 
around, rather than within; for in his consciousness 
there was a maelstrom of conflicting emotions, and he 
felt that to look into it at that moment would be to lose 
all poise, all sense of his identity, all clearness of per- 
ception in regard to related events. 

He drew deep, deep breaths, standing bareheaded 
out there on the sandy wastes, under the wintry sky. 
The low roll and swing of the waters on the bar sounded 
far distant. It was as if he were holding to his ear a 
huge shell, and, while aware of the deep, continuous 
murmur within, were hearing from without the soft 
plash of waves that beat upon an antipodal shore. 
And the crooning ocean seemed to voice the two lines 
of the old ballad: 

" Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing? 
Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard of hearing," 

as sung to him by his ayah, Jethro's sister, as he 
believed — Mehitty, the half -breed servant of the 
Moncures. 



XVII 

FRANHAM 

IT had been an open winter thus far: no ice-locked 
harbor; no snow, save a light fall at Christmas-time, 
and for six weeks afterwards evenly fine, delightful 
weather, filled with clear sunlight and the blood-tingling 
ozone of the Atlantic; the air crisp with frost; the salt 
marshes lying open and glistening under tfre winter sun, 
every finely serrated spear of sedge set thick with 
encrusted brilliants. 

Over eastward the Washing Pond was frozen, and, 
towards Great Neck, Quasit offered its sixty acres of 
smooth ice for skating. Every Saturday — Franham's 
one weekly holiday — a merry riding party was off and 
away fifteen miles to westward for an hour of the finest 
winter sport on Quasit. And oh, what sport it was! 
Then home again for a mid-day dinner at the Quadrant: 
Aunt Sophrony Tim's famous fish - chowder, brought 
smoking hot upon the social board, followed by a 
saddle of mutton, raised on the Island, and equal to the 
best English Southdown, with home-made currant-jelly, 
baked sweet-potatoes and hominy fritterlies for accom- 
paniment. At last, to whet anew the fine appetites, 
that were beginning to be dulled by satiety, a mince-tart 
with fresh cream cheese, and a cup of coffee, the like of 
which, Terrence declared, could be found only in the 
Parisian Cafe Cruche, the little restaurant just outside 
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the Porte St. Martin, known only to connoisseurs of the 
Java bean's decoction. 

Or on short afternoons, between the close of the 
session of the Academy at two and the quickly falling 
winter twilight, there would be a dash across the Island 
and a run along the bank to the Old Sachem's Head; 
then back again for dinner at the Moncures', and an 
evening of French charades, or dancing, or just sitting 
about the open fire in the library and letting the talk 
drift as it would, and bring its flotsam and jetsam of 
many lands, many peoples, many books, many opinions 
to the pleasantest fireside on the Island, and the most 
attractive, because of the two women who graced it. In 
a day or two John Terrence and his sister were to leave 
for their long-promised visit to the Robert Terrences. 
Mrs. Robert had become impatient over the delay, de- 
claring that she would send her husband to find out 
what were the special winter attractions of the Island, 
and if they should prove more potent than the city 
gayeties that were awaiting Alma, she would see to it 
that a part of the next midwinter should be spent in the 
Terrence homestead. 

During the six months that had elapsed since the 
opening of the fall term at the Academy, Franham had 
been adjusting himself to his surroundings. He did not 
find this difficult; for as a boy he was familiar with 
island life, and the life on this Island showed the domi- 
nant characteristics common to insular civilization; it 
was intimate and hospitable because restricted in its 
bounds, and, in a measure, isolated. 

In the days of the Island's great industry, when its 
ships, whalers and merchantmen, were to be found in 
all parts of the world ; when the captains' wives voyaged 
with their husbands and saw much of Liverpool and 
London, of Hong-Kong and Singapore, of Havre and 
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Bordeaux; when the owners of vessels, together with 
their families, often spent a winter in London and 
transacted their business on the docks of the Thames, 
the outlook was a far broader one; the Island's inter- 
ests were the world's, and its commercial prosperity 
affected by world events. But for the last quarter of a 
century the commercially dead Island had, of necessity, 
fallen back upon itself — turned its eye both inward 
and backward, grown both introspective and retro- 
spective. As a natural result it lost its power of initia- 
tive. 

It was the recognition of these conditions, and the 
realization of their influence upon his life, that led the 
new master of Dukes to doubt, at times, the wisdom of 
his decision. Then there was nothing for it but to fling 
out of the Quadrant in storm or sunshine, preferably 
the former, and in beating rain or driving mist, or in the 
face of a stiff sou'wester, cross the Island to the ocean 
side and fight his way along the shore amid the thunder 
of breakers and the spume of flying wave-crests to the 
Old Sachem's Head. There he would cast himself down 
on the short turf, spent but happy. 

It was always a delight after such a tramp to return 
to his snug quarters at the sign of the Quadrant. His 
landlady, Mrs. Sophronia Tibbins, or Aunt Sophrony 
Tim, as she was called to distinguish her from another 
Sophronia of the George Tibbinses, had but one rival 
as cook on the whole Island, that was Ploomie Snow; 
and it was her pride and pleasure to make each meal 
served to her one ''all-round" boarder — as distinct from 
the "mealers" — a masterpiece. 

And, indeed, it was a pleasant sight for Franham 
when, wet, physically tired by his tussle with the ele- 
ments, but braced in spirit, he opened the door of his 
snug sitting-room, and found the red barege curtains 
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drawn before the windows, so shutting out the night; his 
small round table placed at the right of a glowing grate 
fire, and thereon devilled crabs, crisp hot toast, grilled 
potatoes, and on the hob a pot of steaming Oolong, 
freshly brewed. 

Moreover, he liked his work at the Academy; and 
John Terrence, who still lingered at home, found abun- 
dant cause to congratulate himself upon his choice, 
for Franham was undoubtedly popular with old and 
young. It was not the fault of the young master of 
Dukes, that he did not eat at least one meal daily 
abroad. In a manner he held himself aloof from social 
intimacy with the majority of families to which his 
pupils belonged ; nor was he the less liked on this account. 
The Islanders had accepted the fact that he was an 
intimate friend of the Terrences, and found nothing 
strange in his preference for their companionship. 
Already speculation was rife as to the chances of Alma 
Terrence's " having him"; and many and frequent were 
the neighborly calls that Aunt Sophrony Tim received 
in her cosey bedroom-parlor just off the kitchen, the 
windows of which were screened by plants in the day- 
time, and by pea-green bombazine curtains at night, 
in order to discuss the pros and cons of the situation. 

But with Uncle 'Riah Rimmell, Daniel Gool, Uncle 
Zeb Payne, and Barney Mott, as well as with Ira Abell 
and Elnathan Dudge, with Mrs. Dudge and the little 
Dudges, with Miss Ellaretta and his hostess of the 
Quadrant, he was a frequent and welcome guest. It 
was this catholicity of acquaintance that proved his 
saving social grace in the eyes of the Islanders in general ; 
for they felt if his pendulum swung true between these 
extremes, it was nobody's business to cavil at his choice 
of companionship; and nobody did. 

One pleasant evening in the last of February he went 
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down, by invitation, to sup in Aunt Sophrony's bed- 
room-parlor. Her other boarders — two government 
engineers who had recently come from the mainland — 
had gone over on the Pelican's last trip to spend a 
Sunday in New Berton. He' was not averse to a bit of 
gossip with Mrs. Tibbins over a cup of fragrant Old 
Hyson; for it was principally through her mediumship 
that he was able to keep up with the undercurrent of 
town topics which eddied in and out, in the most un- 
accountable fashion, among the domestic shoals and 
pockets, rips and rocks of two-thirds of the Island 
households. On that evening he learned that Ploomie 
Snow, after more than a forty years' interval, was 
setting her cap anew for Daniel Gool ; that Mrs. Dudge 
had her trials with her grandchildren, especially Billy, 
who, by reason of eating too many sweets, "given him 
by them as shouldn't," had been ill for a week; that the 
eldest of the doctor's three daughters had her eye on 
the younger of the engineers ; and that the said engineer 
had confided to her, Aunt Sophrony Tim, that he should 
wait for an increase of salary before' he gave marriage 
a thought. 

"I, for one," said Mrs. Tibbins, as she bustled about 
and prepared to place some of her delicacies on the 
table, "think it's a pretty discouragin' outlook for a 
young man. Gov'ment salaries oughter rise with the 
premyum on gov'ment bonds ; for in my mind there's a 
close connection between the two. Miss Patch was 
explainin' it to me the other day, an' she said her last 
investment in a United States bond cost her in prem- 
yums 'most as much as it was wuth. For my part, I 
must say I begrutch the gov'ment, which oughter be as 
a parent to the fatherless, any such step-father kind of 
doin's." 

This appeared to be a leading statement, for as she 
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placed before Franham some roast oysters on the half- 
shell, garnished with crisp toast wafers, she remarked: 

"I guess there ain't many step-mothers like Mis' 
Terrence, that '11 give all their property, half an* half, to 
their step-children. The old squire never thought all 
his money 'd go to the Terrences when he made it hand 
over fist in the forties. Almy an* John have enough 
of their own 'thout any of his." 

Here she paused for breath, and gave Franham the 
opportunity for which he had been waiting, to ask about 
other members of the Moncure family. He thought to 
introduce the subject by questioning Mrs. Tibbins about 
Jethro, who, he explained, seemed to him a most in- 
teresting personality. 

'* Jethro seems devoted to the family. I am told he 
has been in their household many years." 

At this seemingly neutral remark, Mrs. Tibbins stared 
hard at her guest for the space of a few seconds, and 
then laughed her comfortable laugh while she poured for 
herself a second cup of tea. 

"You'd oughter known Mehitty — that's Jethro's 
sister. You ain't never heard them speak of her?" 

"No," Franham replied, stirring his tea thoughtfully. 
"Was she a servant there?" 

"Yes, she was; and as faithful as the sun. I'd like 
to know what become of her." She looked around to 
the curtains behind her to see that they were snugly 
drawn; then she leaned over the table, and said, under 
her breath: " I ain't so sure she's dead yet!" 

Franham started involuntarily. 

"I ain't;" she nodded emphatically. "Them half- 
breeds live to be a hunderd an' ten sometimes." 

"Did she leave the family?" Franham was obliged 
to swallow hard before he spoke. 

"M-hm; left unbeknownst to ary one on this Island. 
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Nary a soul of us has set eyes on her sence — twenty-seven 
year ago last fall, though Uncle Zeb Payne purtends he's 
heard from her sence then. He shuts up like a clam 
an* won't tell when nor where. But Lor!" she said, with 
a dignified resumption of her usual smooth tones, "I'm 
tellin' too much, Mr. Franham. This Island's kinder 
been made over into a freemasons' lodge, an' ther's 
times I dassn't open my lips for fear I'll up an' say 
somethin' I hadn't oughter." She sighed heavily. 
" It's a dretful discipline, though, to some of us old ones, 
to keep shut, year in year out. The time's comin' when 
we can't speak no more in this world — an' I don't see 
that other folks is better'n us," she added, seemingly 
irrelevantly, and sugared her tea thrice in her perturba- 
tion of spirit. Franham put another question. 

"Are you at liberty, according to your ideas of feminine 
freemasonry, to tell when this woman disappeared ?" 

"Lor, yes; that's easy answered. Why, I told you; 
twenty-seven year ago last October." 

"So you did. I don't suppose it is permissible for 
you to tell me if there was foul play suspected — " 

* ' Foul play ! ' ' Mrs. Tibbins interrupted him promptly. 
"There wasn't no foul play when Mehitty was round — 
I can tell you that. If she went off this Island, as 
Uncle Zeb says she did, she walked off on her two straight 
legs ; for those was straight 'nough if she did toe in the 
wust I ever see. She was mother an' nuss to them two 
children, an' she just worshipped 'em. She'd have laid 
down her life for Jo Moncure, he'd only to say the word ; 
an' it's the same with Jethro an' Susanna." In her ear- 
nestness Aunt Sophrony forgot the social handles she 
usually made a point of prefixing when she spoke of 
Mrs. Terrence in her boarder's presence. There was a 
question upon Franham's lips, but he dared not ask it — 
not yet, 
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"But I don't understand how she could disappear 
without any one seeing her," he said, unwilling now 
that he had run down his quarry to let it slip away from 
him. 

"Natcherly you wouldn't; ther's them, like close- 
mouthed Dan'l Gool, has hinted she went on the Aurora. 
You've heard of that? 1 ' 

Franham nodded affirmatively. 

"An* again ther's them, like Iry Abell, swears high an' 
low she wasn't aboard of her, an' he'd oughter know, 
for he was the last to leave the ship after she was three 
miles off Cocheeset Light." She drew her breath 
audibly. "M-hm! — I could tell — " and, rising from the 
table, she went into the kitchen to superintend the serv- 
ing of a second course of broiled chicken. Upon her re- 
turn Franham changed the subject. 

Afterwards, as they sat over their friendly game of 
"seven-up," Mrs. Tibbins returned to the subject by 
another avenue of approach. 

"This Island's seen doin's it '11 take more'n one 
generation to get over, an' that's mine. I s'pose you've 
heard of the trick Jo played on his father?" 

"Yes, I heard something of it; but it sounded like a 
sailor's yarn." 

"Yarn! It's the livin', naked truth, an' if they'd 
been a-min' ter they could 'a' told you that Mehitty 
went with him too." 

Franham tried to speak indifferently, but a sudden 
fear shook his heart. " Do you know that for a fact ?" 

"Fact! Well, I guess I know a fact as far as I can 
see one; an' if a fact ain't what you can see, I don't 
know what is." Mrs. Tibbins laughed comfortably ; she 
had won the rubber. 

"The trouble was, Jo Moncur^ was one of them kind 
of men who need to be squared all round. He was so 
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crooked that there was times he went straight in spite 
of himself — an' the time he an' Mehitty went off to- 
gether's one on 'em. 'Tain't no use askin' you if you ever 
come acrost him in Singapore, for you'm too young." 
She glanced half -curiously, half-questioningly at Fran- 
ham, as she proceeded to pinch between her plump 
thumb and forefinger the one silver five -cent piece 
among her small gains. 

"Hardly." Franham smiled, amused at the trans- 
parency of her intent, and minded to satisfy her. " I'm 
in my twenty -eighth year." 

Mrs. Tibbins looked up, and caught the smile. She 
flushed suddenly, and rose in a hurried, uncertain 
fashion. The five-cent pieces rolled hither and thither 
under the table and over the floor. Franham ran some 
of them down as they rolled, and restored them to the 
cushiony palm. "I told Mis' Dudge I didn't think you 
was more'n twenty-six, but she said you was good 
thirty." She turned to get his candle. 

Franham put the question that had been upon his 
lips all the evening: 

"Are there no other members of the family living 
except Mrs. Terrence?" 

Mrs. Tibbins snuffed the wick of the candle rather 
elaborately before she answered: "Mebbe — mebbe not. 
That's one of the things nary soul on this Island knows." 

She gave him the lighted candle, and he bade her 
good-night. 

He went up to his room, put fresh coals on the dead- 
ened fire, lighted his pipe, drew up his chair to the 
hearth, and began to think of what had been, of what 
was, of what might be. He was co-ordinating events, 
summoning evidence, reviving the past; relying some- 
what on the laws of association to bring back to him 
something of those dim few years of babyhood, wherein 
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he had been sung to sleep by his ayah — Jethro's sister, 
he felt instinctively — crooning those two lines: 

"Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing? 
Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard of hearing," 

and upon his awakening had smelt the fragrant scent 
of sandal-wood about him. 

Ever since his first visit, now nearly a year ago, he 
had felt unreasonably curious concerning the Moncures 
and their history. He could not account for this ex- 
cept on the ground that the impressions of that first 
night had remained with him, and continually renewed 
themselves, without conscious effort on his part, when- 
ever he was a guest in the house — and this he was more 
and more frequently. 

From the moment he heard Jo Moncure's name men- 
tioned in the House of Commons in connection with the 
old familiar ones of Singapore and Guernsey, a train of 
thought had projected itself from out that dim, baffling 
subconsciousness of his with an appalling velocity 
towards the attainment of a definite goal. Those two 
rocks — Singapore and Guernsey — alone of all upon this 
earth round, were the ones which the sheet-anchor of 
his life-tossed identity had grappled with a tenacity of 
which he had been hitherto unaware. Above all, al- 
though manlike he would have repudiated the charge, 
the strange influence exerted upon his senses by the 
envirohment of the Moncures* guest-room during his 
first occupancy of it, had induced feelings of at-homeness 
that led to intuitions; and these intuitions seemed to 
him, in the strength of their directing force upon his 
daily thought and action, as clearly defined as if they 
were the evidences of his five senses. 

Could he have but family identity among men! The 
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thought possessed him. Had he an ancestral family, 
even such a one as Barney Mott's or Elnathan Dudge's, 
to which he could point: "They are mine, I am of 
them," he would have felt he had his place in the world 
with the best of men. Instead, tfiere were the pitiful 
outlines of a life such as he had given to John Terrence 
in accounting for himself. 

After being thrown, at fourteen,* upon his own re- 
sources by the sudden death of Captain Marliave in a 
foreign port, he had struggled for years to keep his head 
above water. In that struggle he drew upon future 
strength and vitality to such an extent, that now, when 
something like ease of living was vouchsafed him, he 
felt spent in spirit, indifferent, sapped, as it were, of all 
power of initiative. Yet he chafed too, and most when 
he contrasted Terrence's life with his: the home-fostered 
with the homeless ; the inheritor of wealth with the heir 
to unprovisioned daily wants; the genial man of the 
world, sure of his position because born to it and all its 
heritage of education, travel, friends and relations — 
with the English-French mongrel who had not even 
the satisfaction of knowing aught of his parentage; 
whose travels had been in the tutor-train of a gentle- 
man's family ; who had gained his books and education 
by scrimping his stomach. Terrence represented to 
him a type of a class of men with whom he was allied by 
no ties of blood; and it was against this Terrence as 
a representative of a class, not against Terrence the 
individual, that a curiously inimical feeling held in 
spite of him. 

He liked Terrence, although they were companionable 
rather by contrast than by agreement. If now and 
then they rubbed each other hard, why, all the better; 
it produced sufficient friction to put some life into their 
almost daily intercourse; for Terrence liked to run into 
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the Quadrant of an evening fully as well as Franham 
liked to feel he was welcome at the great house at any 
hour of the day. 

He leaned forward in his absorption, his elbows on 
his knees, his chin sunk between his two fists. Oh, if 
only he had the means! He would go straight to Sin- 
gapore and leave no stone unturned to find some trace 
of those parents of whom Captain Marliave had spoken 
to him but once ; of whom he told him he had heard but 
an incoherent account from the dying ayah. But the 
strait-jacket was on him; must remain on until such 
time as he could be independent. That such time would 
ever come he doubted in his present drained condition 
of forcefulness and finance. 

There might be one way out of it ; and that, if he chose, 
speedily. It had not escaped him that he was ever 
more and more welcome at the Moncures*. There were 
times when it seemed to him that Mrs. Terrence's 
manner was affectionately intimate; whereas her bearing 
towards her step-son was always one of gentle aloofness. 
He had never seen the slightest demonstration of 
affection between them, but always the most perfect 
courtesy. With her step-daughter there was a difference. 
She evidently loved her as well as it was in the power of 
a seemingly only half -developed emotional nature to 
love. Franham concluded that these two attitudes 
were the result of Mrs. Terrence's own undeveloped 
motherhood, and the early suppression of her marital 
life through the loss of a devoted husband. Still they 
puzzled him. 

But of her attitude towards him there could be no 
reasonable doubt ; and that she looked upon his coming 
as an increase of pleasure for herself and step-daughter, 
he saw clearly. 

So Alma Terrence had a fortune in her own right? 
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And she was to inherit the half of her step-mother's 
large property, including her dower of marriage! Here, 
then, was the door of opportunity, held open by women's 
hands; and what dainty hands! — what pleasant wom- 
en! They had extended to him the freedom of their 
home with such sincere and cordial hospitality! He 
was glad, at times, to feel that the house was Mrs. 
Terrence's ; that he was indebted to her, rather than to 
John Terrence, for so much of the home-comfort with 
which he was surrounded when her guest. It was 
evident to him that Alma Terrence's face lost nothing 
of its brightness, on the contrary, gained in charm, from 
the conscious look of pleasure that came into it at every 
meeting with him, either unexpected or anticipated. 
He was invited constantly to the house. 

He leaned back in his chair, crossed his legs, and, 
clasping his hands behind his head, puffed vigorously 
for a while as the shuttles of thought darted busily back 
and forth, in and out, with greater freedom of move- 
ment than at first. What a winter it had been! So 
enjoyable, so sane, so wholesome! It was a narrow 
circle in which they moved, but in proportion to its 
restrictions, intimate and delightful. The long evenings 
seemed all too short for the exchange of social courtesies 
among the few visiting families. Among them were 
numbered the doctor and his merry trio of girls— one 
of them a pupil of Franham's; the two lawyers of the 
town and their families of young people ; and, recently, 
the two government engineers who were making them- 
selves at home in the Quadrant while they worked on 
plans for the new jetties that were to deepen the ship 
channel. Every week there had come a chance visitor 
from the mainland, some friend or acquaintance of 
Terrence's, who ran over for Saturday and Sunday. 
Twice during the season Mrs. Terrence had entertained 
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house-parties to the number of eight. And to-morrow 
the house was to be deserted by the young people, 
including both her step-children. 

How pretty Alma Terrence looked last evening, with 
the firelight playing on the brightness of her small, 
piquant face! She was so well-dressed too. He found 
himself sorry to be obliged to miss, even for two months, 
the pleasant companionship and intimate, though gen- 
eral, fireside talk. 

He leaned forward again, still staring at the fire, 
the palms of his hands resting on his knees, his teeth 
set tense on the pipe-stem. Strange that such a thought 
could intrude last evening! As he was bidding them 
good-night in the hall, and was just about to put on 
his overcoat, he had missed Mrs. Terrence, and, turning 
to Alma, asked for her. 

" Mother," Alma had called at the foot of the stairs, 
"may Mr. Franham come up and say good-night to 
you?" 

There was a quick, light step overhead ; Mrs. Terrence 
spoke over the railing: "Come up, Mr. Franham; I shall 
have only you to depend upon for good-nights after 
Alma and John are gone." 

He had sprung up the stairs, and she had drawn him 
by the hand into her cosey sitting-room. As they stood 
chatting before the wood fire, the candle-light from the 
sconces on the wall and the silver candelabra on her 
writing-table fell with soft radiance on the fine, firm 
contours and youthful curves of Susanna Terrence's 
cheek and chin; on the delicate sea-shell ear; the fine- 
textured skin; caught in shining points on the heavy 
masses of fair hair, and showed the full, blue- veined 
lids, and the curving length of the brown lashes. He, 
so near to her, had marvelled at the youthful beauty of 
this woman of forty-eight; and, further, noting the 
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smile about her lips, the graceful poise of her slender 
figure, and her evident pleasure in his presence, thought, 
as one thinks in a nightmare, with consciousness of loud 
expression to one's self which is noiseless to others: "I 
might have chosen the mother!" 

But now, as he sat before the grate-fire in his own 
room at the inn, trying to stare his future out of coun- 
tenance, he wondered what incarnate devil had spoken 
to him at the moment ; for, during the last two months 
the conviction had been forcing itself upon him that 
he was Joseph Moncure's son — by whom he knew not; 
possibly by one of those fair Indian annexes of whom 
there had been mention that evening in the House of 
Commons. 

He drew his breath hard. The mere formulating of 
his thought in connection with that which lay upper- 
most in his mind, and was ever present to his con- 
sciousness, cleared the way for the momentous deduction 
that was to affect his whole future. He spoke under 
his breath, but deliberately, still while staring at the 
fire ; his palms pressed his knees hard as from cramp : 

"If I am Joseph Moncure's son, then I am the old 
squire's grandson, and, morally, heir to half the noble 
property that belongs to Mrs. Terrence, my aunt, and 
the half of which will be, some day, her step-daughter's. 
Even if I should reach for all this from without the pale 
— what matter? It was not my fault — and blood must 
tell." 

A vein in his left temple swelled suddenly and pulsed 
like a vibrating whip -cord. It was Peter Franham's 
hour of temptation. 

He did not call himself conceited — a life-experience 
such as his is apt to take all that Dut of a man — but he 
knew he had only to respond to Alma Terrence's ad- 
vances to win for himself family, position, and an assured 
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future through marriage with her. And what a future 
opened up before him! A future freed from the de- 
pressing struggle for a livelihood ; a future in which he 
might take his place as a man of family, and a family- 
man. Thus far he had parried; for a gentleman may 
only parry, never thrust, when a gentlewoman's ad- 
vances are made under the guise of flattering apprecia- 
tion. But now it behooved either to respond or with- 
draw. He enjoyed the pleasant companionship, but — 
not a pulse leaped in her presence, not a nerve tingled 
when he heard her light step in hall or on stair. 

As he continued to stare blankly at the deadened fire, 
thought pressed on thought, crowding, jostling; im- 
pression followed impression with kinematic intensity 
of motion. And beneath the wild rushing to and fro 
of these multitudinous thought-waves and their myriad 
kaleidoscopic combinations, in dim subconscious depths, 
unapproachable by reason, inaccessible to fancy, non- 
responsive to will, he caught the sound of M&re Mar- 
liave's voice reading, in soft monotone on a Sunday 
afternoon, from the little French Bible, now his: 

"Again the devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
mountain, and showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them; and saith unto him: All these things 
will I give to thee, if thou wilt fall down and worship me" 

Thence from those regions — the boundaries of which 
we may sometimes touch, but never define — there blew 
against his face soft breezes laden with the scent of 
sandal-wood. Thence he caught the refrain of an old 
song: 

" Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing? 
Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard of hearing," 

crooned to the soft lapping of waters on a foreign shore. 
Thence he heard it again; and the voice was that of a 
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girl singing it joyously to the lapse of the Atlantic's 
booming surges ; and mingling with the joyous voice he 
caught again Mfere Marliave's low, reading monotone: 

"And the greatest of these is Love. 9 ' 

His pipe was out; the fire dying down. He roused 
himself, seized the poker and thrust it into the grate, 
jabbing it vigorously between the bars. 

"Win! Humph !" he said aloud in a tone of self- 
disgust. "Can a man win that for which he does not 
struggle? For God's sake, let me keep the one thing 
that is mine — my manhood! Work, stick to your last, 
Peter Franham. Hold fast even to the thread of an 
ideal ; and, so long as you can hold on to it, follow where 
it leads; trust it; see to it that you sell neither your 
body nor your soul. Up and at it! Right about face! 
Charge!" 

He sprang to his feet, slfook himself together, emptied 
the contents of the scuttle on the fire, put the blower 
beneath the grate, reached for his reefer, and, buttoning 
it close, went softly down-stairs, past Mrs. Tibbins's 
door, and out into the night — and a dense white fog. 

He made for Uncle Seth's wharf. As he passed the 
street leading to the Lane the clock struck, indicating 
three. He halted, retraced his steps, turned in by the 
meeting-house, and went on down the Lane. He felt 
his way by the palings until he came to the steps. 
These served to locate him; he walked on to the end, 
and the flats. 

Before him, above him, about him was white, drift- 
ing sea-fog, opaque, intangible; so light that its white- 
ness gave back reflects of violet and orange; so dense 
that he could not see a foot before him. Somewhere 
near him he heard the soft lap of water among the sedge; 
somewhere afar off he caught the inert thud of tidal wash 
upon the bar — a solitude for soul, a silence for sense, so 
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profound that he heard his breathing. He stretched 
out his arm at full length, palm open; his hand was 
invisible; and, closing his fingers upon the intangible 
void, spoke under his breath: 

"So I grasp the future and what it may hold, be it 
through faith or fate." And continued so to stand, 
a moment or moments, an hour or hours, he could not 
tell — for time was as naught — until he grew aware that 
the fog was lifting ; lifting only to fall again ; falling only 
to rise higher and higher, till the moon broke through 
in a gorgeous aureole of vivid violets and faintest 
orange. He caught glimpses of cavernous, dark blue. 
Clouds formed and dispersed. Semitransparent mist- 
veils trailed across the silvered disk. At last, with the 
suddenness of a transformation in a spectacular piece, 
the heavens were freed from every trace of fog and 
cloud. The moon rode high, shining large, serene, 
upon the flooded flats and the long reaches of the Upper 
Harbor where, upon the horizon, he saw an ethereal 
light that heralded the coming dawn. 



XVIII 

AUNT PLOOMIB 

FOR weeks Miss Ellaretta's mind had been heavily 
burdened, and she invited her friend to tea, one 
evening in March, for the express purpose of easing it 
by giving abundant expression to her views. It was 
patent to her — and was becoming so to other friends 
whom they had in common — that Ploomie Snow had 
changed and was changing in her attitude towards 
society in general and certain members in particular. 

It had not been a lonely winter for Miss Patch, al- 
though she had seen less of Ploomie than usual. She 
found occupation for many leisure hours in catching 
the reflection of the gay proceedings at the Moncures' 
on the one side, and closely observing the "doings" at 
her neighbor Gool's on the other. Trade, too, was brisk. 
Alma and the doctor's three daughters had set the fash- 
ion in drawn-stitch on butcher's linen, and wash-silk 
embroideries. The entire feminine population of the 
town quickly followed suit. It was rumored that even 
Mrs. Mott had purchased butcher's linen by the whole- 
sale length, and was fagoting table-cloths for all she 
was worth — a rumor which in progressive tumescence 
from mouth to mouth assumed the proportions of a 
well-supplied domestic linen outfit for Barney's future 
establishment. 

Mrs. Elnathan Dudge, having fallen a victim to the 
linen epidemic, also purchased of Miss Patch, and re- 
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ported to the Quadrant's hostess that she had seen 
Ploomie Snow in 'Retta Patch's looking at a card of 
initials for linen floss; and that, by the direction of her 
eyes, she perceived her to be studying the last capital 
letter of seven in the upper right-hand row — a process 
which brought into the direct line of her vision a com- 
plicated but undeniable G. 

This fact was repeated to Miss Patch by Aunt So- 
phrony Tim, one day in early March, when she made 
her appearance in the best-room shop for the purpose 
of investing in canvas that she might try her hand at 
what she called "Rooshy cross-stitch," just like the old 
sampler on her parlor-bedroom wall, as she duly, and 
at some length, explained. 

Combining two and two, Miss Ellaretta decided that 
only a frank expression of her mind could prevent an 
estrangement between Ploomie Snow and herself, even 
at their advanced age. Her pride was hurt by her 
friend's misconception of their existing intimacy. That 
Ploomie should conceal anything from her was one 
thing, but that she should lend herself to intrigue at 
her time of life was another. And what else could it 
be — this constant use of Billy Dudge as a go-between? 
For Billy's short legs had carried him twice, at least, 
during the month past between Daniel Gool's and the 
Lane. This she knew for a fact. If Ploomie had so 
far forgotten what was due to her age as to lend herself 
to such sixteen-year-old proceedings, it was Ellaretta 
Patch's duty to bring her to herself, and teach her a 
lesson becoming to her threescore years. 

Having worked herself up to this pitch of friendly 
sacrifice, Miss Patch sent word to her friend by Sanna, 
who ran in for a few minutes on the afternoon of Aunt 
Sophrony's visit, to the effect that matters of extreme 
importance required her great -aunt's presence that 
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evening, and would she come to tea at precisely half- 
past six, as she would not close the shop till then. She 
wished to make a communication in the strictest pri- 
vacy — a message which caused Sanna to stare at the 
little woman before her, who was under great excite- 
ment as evidenced by the two bright red spots on her 
cheek-bones and the nervous movement of her thin 
hands. 

It had not escaped Miss Ellaretta's notice that, after 
each of Billy Dudge's visitations to Daniel Gool, her 
neighbor's house was regularly illuminated from garret 
to cellar. She was unable to fathom the meaning of 
this; and when she asked Ploomie, had received the 
answer that probably Daniel's eyesight was failing; he 
was going on sixty-six, and he wanted to see his way 
round. To which Miss Ellaretta replied, with all the 
angered decision of which she was capable: 

" Eyesight fiddle-stick! You are perfectly well aware, 
Ploomie, that Mr. Gool still reads music at sight without 
glasses, in the choir." 

At which outburst Aunt Ploomie smiled so exasper- 
atingly that Miss Ellaretta rose immediately to take 
leave, and paused at the door only long enough to re- 
mark, with cutting emphasis: 

"Eyesight, forsooth! In the forcible and expressive 
language of my young friend Theodore Terrence, I must 
request you, Ploomie, to report such matters hereafter 
to the marines." 

This parting shot sent Sanna, convulsed with laughter, 
into Aunt Ploomie's bedroom where she buried her face 
deep in the feather-bed lest Miss 'Retta should hear her 
outburst, and her feelings be injured beyond repair. 
When she had recovered, this same Sanna sat down 
exhausted on the bedroom floor, and with hands clasped 
about her knees rocked back and forth in silent mirth 
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at dear, gentle Miss Patch's attempted slang. Pres- 
ently her eyes fell upon the shoe-drawer of the old- 
fashioned mahogany bureau. It was within reach of 
her arm. She put out her hand and opened it.' It had 
been so long since she had looked into it — two years or 
more! She was sure of finding half a dozen pair of 
knitted bedroom slippers of all sizes; for Aunt Ploomie 
kept the household, as well as two or three intimate 
friends, supplied with them. 

Yes, there they were ; blues and reds and mixed yarns ; 
one in pink— but these! Sanna held up a dark brown 
pair- of huge dimensions, fully eleven by six! One on 
each hand she looked at them. What on earth was 
Aunt Ploomie thinking of to make such monstrosities? 
And what a color! And why hadn't she told her about 
them? 

As she replaced them in the back of the shallow drawer 
she felt a substance foreign to that receptacle. She 
took it out — a long green and red box. She lifted the 
cover. There lay an exquisitely carved ivory fan and a 
filigree silver chain. Her first impulse was to rush out 
into the kitchen and demand an explanation of her 
great-aunt. But in the next moment she realized she 
had no right to do this. If Aunt Ploomie had that im- 
possible thing at sixty, a beau — and by these same 
tokens it would seem she had — Sanna knew she could 
easily find out who it was. 

"I'll measure with my eye every man's foot in town 
till I find out!" she said, laughing softly to herself as 
she replaced the incongruous companions in the shoe- 
drawer. When she went out into the kitchen she re- 
garded Aunt Ploomie Snow with other and understand- 
ing eyes. j 

As the dark fell at the close of the day when Aunt ' 

Ploomie was expected to tea, Miss Ellaretta looked out 
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as usual to observe if any change had taken place in her 
neighbor's house. She saw, with satisfaction, that it 
was dark, "dark as a pocket," she said to herself, and 
sat down to wait for her friend and plan the opening 
attack of her campaign. In her absorption she took 
no heed of time, as she knew her friend to be always 
punctual. 

It was a cold night, and Aunt Ploomie drew her heavy 
shawl closely about her when she turned into Main 
Street and faced the keen north wind. As she ap- 
proached the shoemaker's she looked for a light, but 
there was none. He was at supper, probably— down 
at the Quadrant, where he took two of his meals. It 
was a comfortless, chill, drear-looking brick house; but, 
for all that, substantial, with an air of its own that 
showed it was capable of better things. Aunt Ploomie 
looked at it longingly ; she was still waiting. 

"Dan'l, Dan'l," she said, softly, to herself, dwelling 
upon the words because she loved the sound of them. 
She was passing the front door as she spoke, and within 
three feet of it, for the house stood almost flush with 
the sidewalk. It opened quickly, noiselessly. 

I "Ploomie!" 

"J Daniel Gool's rich bass was a third lower as he spoke 

the word. Aunt Ploomie stopped as if shot; all her 
strength seemed oozing from her by way of her legs, 
leaving her knees knocking together where she stood 
arrested one foot before the other. But she, too, spoke: 

j "Do you want me, Dan'l?" 

"Yes, I want you." He came down the steps, took 
her by the arm, and turned her to the door. "It's 
lonesome in there, Ploomie; I've been forty years in the 
Wilderness, and now I want to go into the Promised 
Land." 
Aunt Ploomie twitched her arm from out the man's 
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firm grasp, bounced up the steps into the dark hall, 
threw back her shawl, and, spreading both arms wide, 
cried out between an hysterical sob and a laugh: 

"Come in, Dan'!!" 

The door closed upon them. 

A buzzing like the noise produced by a lively jig- 
saw aroused Miss Patch from her meditations, and an- 
nounced to her that the eight-day clock in the corner 
was about to strike — seven I Could it be possible I 
Where was Ploomie? What had happened? 

At the very moment of the clock's striking, Miss 
Patch heard Ploomie's hearty knock, and her heartier 
voice in greeting, as the door flew open to admit her 
amplitude of vitality. 

"Did you think I never was coming, 'Retta?" she 
cried, joyously, divesting herself of the heavy shawl 
and close-knit hood. 

"I feared something untoward might have occurred 
to interfere with your usual punctual observance of my 
tea-time, Ploomie." She took the tea and toast from 
the hob, and placed the two chairs at the table. Aunt 
Ploomie was smoothing and adjusting her front-piece 
before the looking-glass over the mantel. 

"Oh, nothin' 'untoward/ 'Retta; quite the contrary- 
wise to." She drew out her cap from the black silk 
cap-bag on her arm, and, with a dubiously perplexed 
look, gazed at the wreck of black lace-net and crushed 
purple bows. It was unexpected, to say the least, but 
considering — well, it wasn't so bad! Then, to Miss 
Patch's amazement, her friend burst into a hearty ring- 
ing laugh, the like of which she had not heard from 
her since they were girls together. Miss Ellaretta felt 
that to notice such an exhibition of girlishness was be- 
neath her dignity. There was no denying it, Ploomie 
Snow was changed. She felt braced and fortified for 
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the coming encounter. Aunt Ploomie, as she took her 
seat at the table, vouchsafed no explanation of the de- 
moralized condition of her cap ; but Miss Patch, looking 
at it, decided that the skewy top-piece was a good open- 
ing point for the wedge of her flying squadron of dis- 
approval. 

"I have to call your attention, Ploomie," she re- 
marked, severely, as she poured the tea, "to the ex- 
tremely bacchanal appearance of your cap." 

Aunt Ploomie put her hand to her head to straighten 
the offending, if somewhat tottering, structure. She 
laughed again in her rich deep contralto. 

"I don't know what you'm tryin' to tell me by 
'bacchanal,' 'Retta, but I s'pose you mean it ain't on 
straight." 

"I intended to convey to you my disapproval of such 
attempts at renewed girlishness on your part." 

Aunt Ploomie stared at her a moment before she an- 
swered. Then she spoke, pleasantly: 

"Why, I'm just your age, 'Retta, an' if we can't feel 
young with each other I don't know who we can with." 
She helped herself to a cheese-cake. 

"If you would confine your expressions of youthful- 
ness to me, Ploomie, there would be no occasion for any 
aspersions upon your well-known and characteristic 
frankness." Miss Ellaretta drew a long breath and laid 
down the piece of toast she was about to put to her lips, 
that her friend might not see the trembling of her hand. 
It cost her an eff©rt to speak thus plainly. 

"Now, look here, 'Retta Patch, you've got somethin' 
on your mind. I know it an' feel it, an' you've got me 
here to have it out. Now, out with it/" said Ploomie 
Snow, rearing her head like a steed that scents the battle 
at the very entrance to his stall. "You tell me right 
out what you mean by 'aspersions on my character,' 
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an who made 'em. I want to know that first an' fore- 
most." 

Miss Patch fidgeted and stirred her tea. Ploomie 
was carrying the war in a most unexpected manner into 
the enemy's quarters. She thought it best to sound a 
retreat until she could know her ground. 

"You misquote me, Ploomie, I assure you. I said 
aspersions on your characteristic frankness — " 

"" Well, my frankness is me, I s'pose " — Aunt Ploomie 
began to snort — "so, say your say; you can't say 
nothin' worse'n that! 1 ' 

"I hoped, Ploomie, that what I might say to you 
would be. received in a proper spirit — " 

" I'll take care of the * proper spirit,' 'Retta Patch ; you 
just tell me what folks mean a-touchin' my name, an* 
don't go beatin' round the bush any longer." She gave 
her head such a vigorous toss that the cap, top-heavy 
with ribbons, and, owing to its crushed condition, not in 
its usual stable equilibrium, fell off to one side on the 
floor. Aunt Ploomie put up her hand to the vacated 
surface of her false front. 

"There, it can lay there for all me!" she exclaimed, 
recklessly, as Miss Patch uttered a low, horror-stricken 
"Oh, Ploomie!" 

"Yes, 'Retta, I've got somethin' to say to you too. 
I ain't tried to be so young as you have, for I ain't dyed 
my hair, if I do wear a false front. You ain't got much 
hair to speak of, but I've got a sight — all my own, too, 
not like your back bob — an' I'm goin' to make the most 
of it. Sanna's been teasing me to let my white hair 
grow and puff it! Yes, puff it, 'Retta Patch ; you needn't 
look at me so, for I ain't a mite jiggery if I be sixty!" 

Miss Patch felt suddenly very old. She had looked 
upon the dyeing of her scant locks as a sacred process — 
a propitiatory offering, as it were, on the altar of time 
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— and not even Ploomie Snow, her friend and confidante, 
had ever ventured to hint that the secret rites of this 
mysterious oblation were suspected in connection with 
the faded brown hair which she fancied preserved, in a 
measure, her lost youth. She grew a little white — for 
she felt Ploomie's allusions to her hair almost as an insult 
— and'retorted, smarting from the sting thereof: 

"I have no desire to discuss such personal matters 
with you, Ploomie; let us change the subject — at least," 
she added, with all the gentle irony of which she was 
capable, "ring the changes on your cap in another way, 
for I hear from several sources that you are setting it 
for my neighbor, Mr. Gool." 

It was said. The ominous silence that followed was 
pregnant with almost any calamity, so poor Miss El- 
laretta felt. 

"Me! Settin' my cap for Dan'l Gool!" Aunt Ploomie 
fairly thundered. Miss Patch cowered on her high- 
backed chair. She only wished she might crawl under 
the table, out of sight, out of mind. 

"Well," her friend said, grimly, after a long pause in 
which she eyed her hostess critically, "you can tell 'em, 
'Retta; they may save their breath, for I sha'n't have 
any cap to set after to-night." 

"I cannot understand how you can make light of 
such serious matters, Ploomie." Miss Patch ventured 
this remark on the strength of Aunt Ploomie's silently 
holding out her cup to be refilled. 

"Light of 'em! 'Retta Patch, I'd give you more 
credit for common -sense than to say that. Do you 
mean to tell me you've forgotten Dan'l Gool's payin' 
me attention — " 

"I know, Ploomie," Miss Patch nodded affirmatively, 
interrupting her, "but attentions without intentions 
amount to so little." 
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"Do they, though!" Aunt Ploomie laughed scorn- 
fully. "Well, all I've got to say is it was attention with 
intention more'n forty year ago. Yes, marm — inten- 
tion of the very best — " 

"But Mr. Gool jilted you; everybody knows that, 
Ploomie." 

"Jilted me /" Aunt Ploomie lost her breath, and her 
ample bosom heaved spasmodically. 

"Can you deny that he sailed away without making 
you a proposition of marriage, and on his return con- 
tracted a matrimonial alliance with Tirzah Ludders?" 

Aunt Ploomie snorted for the second time. She had 
regained her breath. "Jilted me, hey? I'd like to see 
any man jilt me! I'd — I'd — break my big cotton um- 
brella over his head — I would t" 

She rose from the table, and, going around it to her 
friend, laid her large hand on the frail shoulder. "El- 
laretta Patch, I'm disappointed in you — yes, disappoint- 
ed — for you ain't cut all your wisdom teeth yet, an' I 
guess, after all, you've got a kind of eternal youth on 
your side, I'm goin' now, 'Retta, for if I stay any longer 
I'm 'fraid somethin' '11 snap in our friendship. There" 
— she stooped and gave her a hearty smack on the 
cheek — "you'll know more when you'm older. I come 
in to-night all primed and ready to confide in you as my 
best friend, an' you ain't done nary thing but pick on 
me ever since I come; an' I'm goin' home to save us 
from each other, an' we'm good friends too." 

"I wish you would remain with me this evening, 
Ploomie." Miss Patch's voice trembled exceedingly. 

"No, it ain't best, Ellaretta. Now, good-night, an* 
don't lay awake worritin' 'bout what ain't worth it. 
I've always said women could be good friends as long 
as a man didn't come between 'em — an' now I've tested 
the truth of what I've said." 
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" But you have no lantern, and there is no moon," 
Miss Patch protested, feebly. 

"I don't need nary lantern," said her friend, cheerily, 
drawing her cap-bag over her arm; "my conscience is 
light enough for my path; besides, I know every flag 
'twixt here and the Lane. No, I don't want the cap, 
'Retta; I meant what I said. Good-night." 

Miss Patch, looking out after her friend as she went 
down the walk, saw that her neighbor's house was a 
blaze of light; there were candles set even in the twelve 
panes of the window next her house. She went back 
quickly into the room, turned out the astral lamp, and 
raised the shade, the better to look at the illumination. 
She rubbed her eyes, not sure of what she saw. In the 
radiance cast by the lighted windows upon the sidewalk 
stood Ploomie Snow, and beside her the figure of a man. 
It was Daniel Gool. Miss Patch saw him draw Ploomie's 
hand within his arm; then the two passed out of the 
broad band of light into the shadow of the night beneath 
the great sycamore. 

Ellaretta Patch dropped in a little heap beneath the 
window where she was standing. 

"My Lord and my God!" she said, weakly, without 
thought of sacrilege. It was the only expression of 
great strength in supreme weakness of which, at that 
moment, she was mistress. 



XIX 

THE CLOSE CORPORATION OP THREE 

DURING the next two weeks there were rumors 
afloat on the Island which, could they have been 
authenticated, would have made a corner in the mat- 
rimonial market of a world metropolis. Aunt Sophrony 
Tim took advantage of the abnormally quick pulse of 
insular sentiment to have her annual tea-party at the 
Quadrant a month earlier than usual, towards the last 
of March. At this annual meeting Mrs. Eleazar Mott, 
although so close a home-body, was never wanting; 
neither was Mrs. Dudge, whom the domestic walks of 
life claimed less than the sidewalks of her native town. 
This meeting had been for years a close corporation of 
three; as Mrs. Tibbins said, it -gave them a chance to 
free their minds once a year and no thanks to " ary one." 
According to an unwritten law of this feminine body 
corporate, all reputations in the town that needed re- 
pairs underwent them at the tongues of the three mem- 
bers. It was another, although tacit understanding, 
that if any reputations should have unexpectedly de- 
veloped a weak spot during the year, the three were to 
rend and tear for the laudable purpose of darning the 
rent. To their credit be it said, they did their work 
thoroughly. Moreover, so intimately related was their 
triplex incorporated knowledge of events past and 
present, as well as their knowledge of one another, so 
dependent were they each upon the others by reason 
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of this intimate and inter-related knowledge, that they 
had long ago ceased to threaten one another with, "If 
you tell, I'll tell." They simply accepted any revela- 
tion made in their midst as sacred to themselves sev- 
erally and collectively, and not to be tampered with, 
save so far as allowable hints permitted them to gain 
their end ; that was, to set the Island population by the 
ears. But they were discreet! Oh yes, discretion itself, 
even with one another! Each had learned in time, 
after some varied and unpleasant experiences, to know 
her limitations and keep within them. In consequence, 
little malevolent gossip was ever traced to the Quadrant 
tea-parties as its source, but much harmless innuendo 
concerning town topics and current events. 

It was beginning to snow when Mrs. Mott, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Dudge, went up Main Street towards the 
Quadrant. The sky had been overcast all day, and now, 
at half-past four, the wind was rising and driving the 
wet clinging flakes against their faces. The snow melted 
as it fell, thus making soft going under foot. Their best 
black silk dresses were gathered up like inverted balloons 
beneath their waterproofs, and, step as gingerly as they 
might, the mud bespattered their clean starched seer- 
sucker skirts, and immaculate unbleached hose just above 
their gaiters, which were encased in heavy galoshes. 
All this was greatly to their disgruntlement, and they 
arrived at the side door of the inn in a frame of mind 
that was unenviable. 

But the welcome they received, and the immediate 
assurance, upon entrance — as conveyed to their olfac- 
tories—of forthcoming plenteous comfort for the inner 
woman, reconciled them at once to the past discomfort 
of their walk hither, and the greater prospective misery 
of the return at a late hour at night. From five to ten 
had been the understanding, but they all knew that to- 
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night of all nights would find them lingering, loath to 
leave, at, well — any time between eleven and half-past 
twelve. For this they had prepared their spouses, re- 
fusing all offers of escort that they might not be ham- 
pered by masculine inconsistency as to time. As Mrs. 
Dudge remarked, while putting on her lace tabs: 

"If / want to stay out an extra hour, I can tell you 
Elnathan's on hand prompt to the minute to get me 
home, an* fidgetin' round as if he was beginnin' with 
St. Vitus's dance ; but if he wants to stay out till two in 
the mornin' in that House of Commons of his, it's, 
'Ma, you know I ain't never on hand when I say I'll be, 
so I ain't goin' to say when I'll be to home.' Don't 
tell me! . . . 

"I must say Sophnmy lives 'bout as snug as any one 
on the Island," said Mrs. Dudge, later, as she and Lucy 
Mott sat before the cheerful fire in the Franklin stove. 
Aunt Sophrony was busy in the kitchen. Mrs. Dudge 
looked about her admiringly ; at the sampler on the wall 
above the stove — a white silk head-stone, yellowed by 
time, overhung by a green, green weeping willow; a 
wonderful mongrel cur in browns and yellows lay at 
the foot, his gray paws extended, his geranium-red nose 
resting upon them; at the noble four-post bedstead in 
the warm angle of the inner walls, its moreen draperies 
of faded green throwing out the embroidered scaly red 
dragons, purple elephants, and full rising sun, shining 
between attenuated palms, in bold relief. Aunt So- 
phrony Tim's husband, when second mate on a black 
East Indiaman, had brought them home to her from 
Calcutta during the first years of their married life — 
this, and the curious bed-screen — an embroidered tea- 
garden in silk — from Canton. 

There, too, was the Franklin stove — an object of 
envious admiration on Mrs. Dudge's part. It was 
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ample; rich in brass knobs and top-pieces. It drew 
well too, and its broad hob was better fo^. toast and tea 
than any known hearth of a kitchen stove. Between the 
green-curtained windows stood an old cherry desk on 
spreading claw legs, curved outward like a console's. 
The keyhole of each drawer — and there were a dozen 
of them large and small — was set round with a pear- 
shaped piece of ivory outlined with brass. A curious 
cupboard, likewise of cherry, held behind its small 
diamond - paned doors, bottles and flasks of all sizes 
and shapes, containing Aunt Sophrony Tim's raspberry 
shrub, blackberry cordial, elderberry and currant wines, 
wild-cherry brandy, and a wonderful liqueur — equal in 
fragrance to the famous Certosas — the basis of which 
was raisins,' Old Jamaica, and honey fresh from the 
comb. 

There could be no question as to the room's snugness, 
especially on a dismal March evening; and if anything 
could have added to its suggestion of warmth and hos- 
pitality, it would have been Mrs. Tibbins herself as she 
made her appearance from the kitchen carrying a tray 
the contents of which she placed on the tea-table, and 
then bade her guests "draw up." Even Mrs. Mott's 
temperamental melancholy lost something of its cast 
when confronted with the acme of Aunt Sophrony's 
gastronomic successes. 

For a while the hot buttered muffins, delicate slices of 
cold ham with stuffed martynias, the cold roast duck, 
hot celery sauce, and apple-puff, furnished the all- 
absorbing topics of conversation. But with the second 
cup of Old Hyson, the preserved cumquats, and ten- 
derly melting drop-cakes, the heavier obstructions to 
the flow of souls were removed, and the conversation 
took on a distinctly personal note. 

" It's enough to make Tirzy Ludders turn over in her 
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grave, the way things are goin' ! Not that I ever wanted 
her to rest easy in it," Mrs. Dudge remarked anent cer- 
tain renovations Daniel Gool was making in his house. 
" He's been 'luminatin' off an' on now for four months 
past, an' what's it all amounted to, I want to know?" 
She put the question in an aggrieved tone. 

"It amounts to more'n ary one of us has bargained 
for," said Aunt Sophrony, with emphatic decision. 
"Ploomie Snow at her time of life is goin' to get Dan'l 
Gool at his. You mark my words!" 

Mrs. Mott shook her tiead dubiously, but vouchsafed 
to make no remark. Her time had not yet come. 
Mrs. Dudge kept the ball rolling. 

"Elnathan knows somethin', an* I've tried to worm 
it out of him; but 'tain't no use. As near as I can find 
out, puttin' two an' two together, there was somethin' 
said last fall when they had their Aurora annivers'ry — 
an' right to the point too — 'bout DanTs not marryin' 
again. I've heard" — she spoke with an air of mystery 
not unmixed with awe — "that Dan'l cursed 'em all!" 

■'Cursed? Dan'l Gool cursin'! It ain't like him; 
cursin' who, I'd like to know ?" Aunt Sophrony bridled, 
for she disliked to be forestalled in the knowledge of 
such a morsel. But, as she remarked afterwards, "a 
woman with a husband has twice the chance that a 
widder has, even if she does live in a public-house." 

" You tell !" Mrs. Dudge's answers were apt to be anti- 
climaxes to the interest her questions excited, and, in 
consequence, were exasperating in the extreme to Aunt 
Sophrony. 

"My land, Mis' Dudge!" she snapped; "you'm a 
reg'lar blind alley — don't lead nowheres. What's the 
meanin' then of Billy's runnin' back'ard an' for'ard 
'twixt Dan'l's an' the Lane? Ain't you been tellin' 
me he was go-between for them two? An' if he's go- 
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between, what's he goin' between for if it ain't to help 
carry on Ploomie Snow's contrivin's the same she was 
connivin' at more'n forty year ago?" 

Mrs. Dudge felt the force of this argument, but had 
no reply ready to clinch it ; in lieu of which she 
stirred her tea thoughtfully and looked unutterable 
things. 

Mrs. Mott drew her knees together under the table, 
and folded her hands on the edge of it. She was an 
angular, sandy-haired, freckle-faced woman of fifty- 
four. A peculiar sidling look to her gray eyes gave her 
an air of quite youthful ingenuousness which served to 
good purpose in her husband's business. She carried 
her head drooping a little to one side, the right, and 
contrariwise to the list of her eyes. This habit accen- 
tuated the melancholy cast of her long features. Her 
hands were lean, as well as freckled, and the only gesture 
she permitted herself when about to make an important 
remark was a caressing one: she crooked her right fore- 
finger and ran it down the length of her nose. She 
made it now. 

"I s'pose you know Miss Patch ain't been well these 
last two weeks?" she said, mournfully. 

This seemed a digression to the other women, but they 
nodded affirmatively, hoping the announcement might 
lead to a more definite statement. It followed after a 
suppressed sigh on the part of the speaker. 

"Two weeks ago this very night, Ploomie Snow went 
up street to 'Retta Patch's — an' she went alone." Her 
voice was still mournful, but sustained. 

Mrs. Dudge began to fidget with her teaspoon and 
tap it against her cup. Mrs. Mott looked up, then 
quickly downward and sideways. 

"An' in less than an hour, when she come home, she 
come home double; Dan'l Gool was with her." 
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"My Godfrey!" Mrs. Tibbins exclaimed, slapping 
both plump hands together above her head. 

" It's a go, Sophrony ! It's a go!" Mrs. Dudge fairly 
shrieked in her triumph, for she had laid a wager with 
Aunt Sophrony more than a month before — one ounce 
of lime-drops to three skeins of linen floss — that this 
would be the outcome. Mrs. Mott felt it necessary to 
quench this outburst. 

"There's many a slip 'twixt the cup an' the lip," she 
murmured, beginning to tap her forefinger on the arm 
of the old-fashioned dining-chair. 

"Didn't you see nothin'?" It was Aunt Sophrony 
who asked this supremely significant question. 

Mrs. Mott actually smiled, and the smile showed what 
an attractive woman she might have been had she not 
been handicapped by her temperamental melancholy 
and her husband's business. But she shook her head ; 
upon which the two women showed their disappoint- 
ment as well as their flagging interest. 

"Mebbe it just happened so," said Mrs. Dudge, forti- 
fying herself against further disappointment with a 
third cup of tea and a fresh relay of drop-cakes and 
cumquats. There was a faint sound of subdued mirth, 
or rather a smothered chuckle that was endeavoring to 
find some surface drainage, for answer. It proceeded 
from Lucy Mott; but so rarely in the forty years they 
had known her had the two women heard the sound, 
that it was with difficulty they could locate it and be- 
lieve the evidence of their ears. Mrs. Tibbins and Mrs. 
Dudge exchanged significant looks. 

" No, I didn't see— but I heard 1" 

This plausibly simple statement was followed on the 
part of Mrs. Mott by a curious contortion and pursing of 
her thin lips, and the production by the same of a small, 
indescribable noise that was wholly intelligible to Mrs. 
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Tibbins and Mrs. Dudge, as evidenced by their panto- 
mime of ecstatic appreciation. . . . Three hours after- 
wards, when the table had been cleared and Ploomie 
Snow's affairs settled even to the form of the wedding- 
cards, Mrs. Tibbins brought in the hot blackberry 
cordial, and over the three tall goblets of steaming 
consolation Mrs. Dudge started the ball again, but in a 
different direction. 

"I guess 'Livie's some disappointed at Sanna's not 
catchin' Johnny Terrence 'fore he an' Almy went away. 
She's tried hard enough — 'Livie, I mean. Mebbe she'll 
fetch it when he comes back." 

"Humph!" Mrs. Mott folded back her silk skirt over 
her knees and rested her clasped hands upon them. 

"I heard 'em talkm' one night at supper — them en- 
gineers and that artist that come here for two days 'fore 
Almy went. They said Sanna was the harnsomest girl 
they'd seen out of a pi'cher, and the painter said he 
wanted to paint her. I'd half a mind to put in my 
oar an' tell him I guessed Barney *d have somethin' to 
say 'bout that— or is he kinder off with her lately?" 
Mrs. Tibbins put the question insinuatingly. 

"He 'ain't been on with her that I know of," Lucy 
Mott answered, scornfully, for her mother-pride had 
been outraged by what she designated to herself as 
Sanna's abuse of her son's patience and forbearance. 
The girl's caprices both angered and embittered her, 
because she noted their pernicious effect upon Barney. 
He was changed — changed even to her, his mother — 
and she had come almost to hate her neighbor's daughter, 
because she knew her to be the cause. "An' if she keeps 
on as she's begun, she'll lose Johnny Terrence same's 
she's lost Barney. I can tell her thai, if she does carry 
her head higher'n a jib-topsail. She's well named, an' 
I've seen enough." » 
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There was venom beneath her tongue for every word 
she uttered, and the two listeners appreciated the fact 
that, at last, Lucy Mott could be tolled along by the 
bait they threw out. 

" La, Sophrony ! What 'd I tell you ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Dudge, in shrill triumph. VI knew Sanna'd got an- 
other string to her bow. What have you seen, Lucy ?" 
she demanded, with an air of suppressed excitement, as 
she leaned over the table towards Mrs. Mott. 

" She's thick with the school-master since Johnny Ter- 
rence went; 'easy come, easy go/ like some others we 
know," Mrs. Mott replied, lifting her drooping head to 
a level and looking Aunt Sophrony Tim directly in the 
eyes — an unwonted proceeding that unsteadied Mrs. 
Tibbins's nerves to such an extent that she was forced 
to set down her goblet on the table. 

"Sh-sh!" she said, laying one plump forefinger on 
her lips and lowering her voice to a whisper; "you 
don't know what you'm sayin', Lucy Mott— Sanna an' 
Mr. Franham! I guess I've got eyes in my head as well 
as you, an' what I've seen, I've seen. Almy Terrence 
is head over ears in love with him, an' he's spent most 
of his time there this winter, an' does now with Almy 
gone." 

"They say Susanna's just wild over him herself. I 
should laugh if she cut Almy out!" Mrs. Dudge re- . 

marked, with returning composure, and relaxing from J 

the nervous strain. 

"M-hm!" There was a world of meaning in Mrs. 
Mott's monosyllable. J 

Mrs. Tibbins moved her chair nearer to the other two. 
" I got a scare t'other night. Mr. Franham he come in 
an' set down to supper with me, just like a son of my 
own, an' first you know he ups an' asks me 'bout Me- j 

hitty!" Mrs. Tibbins omitted to state that it was she j 
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who had introduced this long-unmentioned personage 
to Franham. 

"My land! Sophrony; what did you say?" Mrs. 
Dudge moved away from the table, that her knees and 
Mrs. Tibbins's might be in juxtaposition. 

" I let out more'n I meant to, but not half as much as 
I wanted to. I'm gettin' along in years, an* I'm tired 
of keepin' the door of my mouth," she said, rather fret- 
fully. 

"Me, too." Mrs. Dudge spoke emphatically. Mrs. 
Mott's head drooped again, and significantly. 

"He wanted to know if there had been foul play." 

"Foul play!" Mrs. Mott repeated, in a funereal voice. 
"He'll see fouler than we see twenty-seven year ago, if 
he lives another twelve months. Don't tell me! I 
know too much." 

Mrs. Tibbins shook her head wisely. "I ain't never 
seen a light in that chamber over the dining-room, 
'thout I ketch my breath thinkin' of that night after 
the Aurora sailed, an' the moans an' shrieks I heard 
comin' from it when me an' Tirzy Ludders stood down 
there under the grape arbor, seein' what there was to 
see, an' shiverin' like two cats — leastwise / was. That 
was the time I see Mehitty creepin' out an' talkin' to 
Jo Moncure on the dining-room porch — the last time 
ary one ever see them two, together or separate, on this 
Island." 

At this point in Mrs. Tibbins's discourse, a seemingly 
centripetal force was at work upon the bodies and 
heads of the three women, for they approached nearer 
and nearer, till their knees touched and their faces were 
close together. 

"They say Susanna ain't never got over that heart 
trouble she had come on then." Mrs. Dudge spoke 
under her breath. " I think it keeps her young-lookin' ; 
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gives her a good color, you know — kinder pink an* 
white." 

"Heart trouble!" Mrs. Mott spoke with slow scorn. 
"Tain't that kind of heart trouble with Susanna Ter- 
rence that keeps her looking young enough to be her 
own daughter." 

"What you mean, Lucy ?" Mrs. Dudge spoke almost 
in a whisper. 

Mrs. Mott raised her usually sheeling eyes, and looked 
directly at Mrs. Tibbins, who, receiving the full force 
of the look, again felt her nerves strangely shaken. Her 
mouth puckered anxiously. 

"What you mean, Mis' Mott?" 

" I mean she's waitin' to make a haul of another man ; 
that's her heart trouble. An* that man's your boarder, 
Sophrony Tim, an' I guess, 'twixt named an' namesake, 
there 'U be game 'fore we'm many months older." 

Mrs. Tibbins looked at her a moment without speak- 
ing; then she moved back her chair a little, and laughed 
comfortably but knowingly. 

"You'm crazy, Lucy Mott; you'm always hittin' on 
Sanna. I'd give you credit for more common - sense. 
My boarder an' Susanna Terrence! Why, she's old 
enough to be his mother." 

Mrs. Mott's head as well as her voice sank again. "A 
mint of money can turn the scales, even if there is a 
difference of twenty year in the balance, Sophrony Tib- 
bins, an' you'll see whether I'm right or not a year from 
now." 

It sounded like a challenge. Mrs. Tibbins fidgeted in 
her chair. Mrs. Dudge felt that the situation was becom- 
ing strained, and pushed forward her goblet for refilling. 

" Sophrony," she said, in a low voice, as she raised the 
glass to inhale the fragrant steam, "p'r'aps you can find 
out who he's after — Almy, or Sanna, or Susanna — by the 
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cards. Have you ever laid 'em sence that night when 
you an' me an' Tirzy Ludders was in this very room — 
twenty-seven year ago last October, when the Aurora 
sailed?" 

Mrs. Mott nodded approval of the present trend of the 
subject. 

"No, I 'ain't, Eunice; seein' what come of it then, I 
ain't had the courage to. What made you think of 
that?" 

"What you and Lucy have been talkin' 'bout ; s'posin' 
you lay 'em again to-night!" 

That this was a startling proposition was evident from 
the expression on the faces of the other two women. 
Mrs. Mott's was curiously eager; Mrs. Tibbins's was that 
of shocked expectancy. She turned and looked at the 
clock; it was on the stroke of eleven. 

"Well, I can stan' it if you can, Mis' Mott," she said, 
firmly, and so threw down the gauntlet. Mrs, Mott 
hastened to pick it up. 

"I'm willin'," she said, emphatically. 

"Then I'll get the two packs, Sophrony," said Mrs. 
Dudge, rising and goings to the corner cupboard, whence, 
from behind the tall bottles of elderberry wine, she ex- 
tracted two packs of old-fashioned cards. Mrs. Mott 
brought the card-table frdm the opposite corner, and, 
opening the one leaf, whirled the square of mahogany 
on its pivot until it yas stable. Mrs. Tibbins laid aside 
her spectacles, sat down at it, and took up the cards. 
The other two women seated themselves one on each 
side of her, and close to her elbows. 

She began to lay out the cards, shuffling and re- 
shuffling them — a little pile here, another there, a third 
in front of her. Then she counted aloud thirteen, thir- 
teen times over, meanwhile staring blankly before her. 
When she had finished — and by that time the clock had 
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struck the half after eleven — she shut her eyes, squeezing 
the lids so closely together that they wrinkled in a 
line. The two women bent lower over the table. She 
felt blindly for the first pile and cut ; for the second and 
cut; for the third and cut. She shuffled the fourth pile 
made by cutting the other three, and, with eyelids still 
squeezed tight, laid out the cards in a row, feeling her 
way from one to the other. Then she opened her eyes, 
her lips repeating the cabalistic quatrain: 

"Kings at the right and Hearts in sight, 
Luck in Love and the House of Life. 
Knaves at the right and Spades in sight, 
The House of Death and troubles rife." 

"Oh, my Godfrey!" she exclaimed, under her breath 
(the two women still leaned almost breathless). "It 
can't be I laid 'em right." With a hurried movement 
she swept the cards together, and prepared to reshuffle 
them. There was a knock at the door, and Franham's 
voice was heard in the corridor, calling cheerily: 

"Mrs. Tibbins, may we come in?" 

The three women flew apart and up. Mrs. Dudge 
clapped her hands over her eyes, and gave vent to a 
series of suppressed shrieks. Mrs. Mott made for the 
kitchen door, but stopped short when Aunt Sophrony 
quavered, "Come in, gentlemen." 

Franham and one of the engineers entered. 

"I beg your pardon," he said, with difficulty sup- 
pressing a smile at the scene before him, "I did not 
know you had guests; I apologize for the intrusion." 
He smiled upon Mrs. Dudge, but he bowed to all three 
as he stepped back across the threshold. At that mo- 
ment he noticed that Mrs. Dudge was beginning to 
struggle with her galoshes. Mrs. Dudge declared to her 
intimates afterwards that she was all of a-tremble when 
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she saw that smile. She had seen it long years before — 
a smile that was intimately connected with the un- 
doing of the Moncures. Now, under its immediate 
influence, she could only grow red and look guiltily con- 
scious, to her own discomfiture and Mrs. Tibbins's dis- 
gust. "At her time of lifer' as she said in an aside to 
Mrs. Mott, who was preparing to loop up her skirt. 

"Allow me, Mrs. Dudge," said Franham, and went to 
the rescue. "But, Udies, you are not going home 
alone," he said, in protest, as the clock struck twelve. 
"The snow is turning to sleet and the ground is covered 
with ice." And thereupon he offered his services. The 
engineer, taking his cue from Franham, came forward 
and urged his escort on Mrs. Mott. 

"It's the first time Mr. Dudge hasn't been on hand 
when he wasn't wanted," Mrs. Dudge explained, rather 
blindly; "but it '11 be a lesson to him, I guess, havin' 
other men seein' his wife home at twelve o'clock of a 
pitch-black night. I can tell you, Sophrony," she said, 
in an undertone, "I wouldn't 'a' stirred from this room 
to go home alone, if we'd had to sleep three in a bed — 
not after that scare!" And therewith she clutched 
Franham's arm, bade Mrs. Tibbins good-night, warned 
her to shove the kitchen-table against the outside back- 
door after locking it, and sallied forth boldly from the 
side entrance, followed by the engineer with Mrs. Mott. 

"I'll set up for you, gentlemen," said Aunt Sophrony, 
calling out into the night, "for I dassn't leave the door 
unlocked a minute. You knock twice when you get 
home so's I'll know, an' I'll have something hot in here 
for you. It's just the shank of the evenin', an' I ain't a 
mite of sleep in me any more'n a loon." 

"We'll be there," came the cheery response through 
the gloom. " We were expecting an invitation." Aunt 
Sophrony lifted the lamp high above her head and 
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peered out after the couples. She had one glimpse of 
Mes. Dudge swinging and swaying along on the arm of 
her escort. 

"Like a cap-bag in a gale of wind," she murmured, 
"Eunice was always ready to make a haul of ary man 
she could get within hail of; an' as for Lucy Mott, she 
can draw the cork out of a bottle with her whinin' tongue, 
an* what she won't worm out of him won't be worth 
wormin'. Bah!" 

She slammed the door, bolted it, went out into the 
kitchen where she repeated the process, and barricaded 
the street entrance with the kitchen-table surmounted 
by the ironing-board. After careftdly placing two 
sticks over the kitchen windows, she returned to her 
bedroom-parlor, renewed the fire, filled her gobjet from 
the kettle on the hearth, put her feet on the fender, and 
proceeded to ponder certain weighty matters. 

Was it Alma, or Sanna, or Susanna he was after t 



XX 

SOME CONFIDENCES OP MRS. ROBERT TERRENCE 

"AND it's going to be in June, Robert!" cried Mrs. 
/"\ Robert, rapturously, looking up from the letter 
which Aunt Ploomie had sent her announcing her ap- 
proaching marriage; "so we can all be there for the 
wedding." 

The judge beamed at her over his eye-glasses. 

"I shall breathe freely again when that knot is tied. 
I wouldn't miss it. You say it is to be in church?" 

"So she says. Oh, Robert, hear this! She wants 
Ted and Billy to stand up with them: Ted on account 
of his father and the boots, and Billy because he brought 
the boots, and so forged the last link in the chain. The 
old dear! Did you ever dream of such a well-spring of 
sentiment and — " Mrs. Robert continued to read, but 
inaudibly, to her husband. 

" Come, May, give us the rest. I am as interested as if 
I were best man." 

His wife looked up, and her husband saw two unshed 
tears brimming her underlids. She handed him the 
letter in explanation. When the judge had finished 
reading, he winked hard, whisked out his handkerchief, 
rubbed his glasses vigorously, cleared his throat, and 
said, in an unsteady voice: 

"We must do something handsome by Ploomie, May. 
Put on your thinking-cap and tell me the result; it's 
sure to be worth consideration." 
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His wife smiled. "Evidently I have found favor in 
my lord's sight — No!" she exclaimed, with gentle 
peremptoriness, laying her hand on a bundle of law- 
papers the judge was about to take from the table. 
"There are far more important documents than those 
musty ones for you to decipher to-night — human ones!" 
She nodded knowingly. 

"What now?" said the judge, yielding readily enough 
to her pretty pleading. " Miss Ellaretta ?" 

" Nonsense, Robert! Whoever thought of Miss Patch's 
being married?" 

"Why, John, for one. Don't you remember he told 
us he tried to make a match between her and D61ize ? — 
dear old D&ize!" The judge reached for a cigar, lighted 
it, and, settling into his chair, bade his wife unroll her 
sheepskins. 

"It's about John, Robert, that I want to talk — John, 
and Alma too." 

"Well, my dear, one at a time then. What about 
John?" 

Mrs. Robert fingered the ash-tray nervously. 

"I don't quite know how to break it to you, Robert, 
but I've suspected — in fact, I've been sure for a month 
past that John is in love." 

She made her disclosure in a gentle but expressive 
crescendo, and looked anxiously to see what effect it 
would have upon her better "two-thirds," as she was apt 
to designate her husband. 

"Well, what's to hinder?" said the judge, coolly. 
"It's about time; he must be near twenty-nine. / 
didn't wait that long." 

" Well, Robert Terrence, there are times when you are 
simply exasperating — not to show the least surprise 
when I had been counting on— on a regular coup de 
family!" The judge laughed. 
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"Perhaps you can tell me now with whom he is in 
love/' she said, piqued at his levity in such circum- 
stances. 

The judge chuckled, removed his cigar, and let his 
arm slip over the chair; then, leaning his head on the 
back of it, he slowly emitted a mouthful of smoke, ring 
by ring, and watched the spirals curl upward. Mrs. 
Robert set down the ash-tray with considerable force, 
and folded her hands. When the last ring had vanished 
her husband chuckled to himself long and low. Still no 
query or movement on his wife's part. 

"I know with whom I should fall in love — of course 
I mean if I were in John's place." 

"With whom?" said Mrs. Robert, sharply. 

"With whom?" her husband repeated. "O, woman, 
woman, wife of my bosom! Where are your boasted 
intuitions? Where are the two souls with but — " 

" Robert " — his wife sat up very straight in her chair — 
" Robert, tell me this instant who it is you would fall in 
love with — " 

"If I were John, you mean, my dear; permit the cor- 
rection." 

"Robert Terrence, if you don't tell me, I'll go up to 
bed this minute!" She made a feint of rising. The 
judge put out his hand and gently pushed her back 
again. 

"Why, with Sanna Landers, to be sure. Haven't I 
said before, and in public, that she is the handsomest 
girl on the Island — or mainland, for that matter ? Must 
I repeat it still more emphatically in private?" 

"Robert, dear — " began his wife, in her softly per- 
suasive voice. 

"Ah, now it's coming!" the judge murmured. "Two 
hearts that beat as one; or isn't it quite so, in view of 
my recent statement?" 
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"Robert, you are incorrigible!" his wife cried, laugh- 
ing in spite of her effort to maintain her gravity. " But 
how did you know it was Sanna?" 

"I didn't, my dear; you have just told me; but I can 
congratulate him with all my heart." 

"Mercy, Robert! Don't for one minute think it's an 
engagement. Why, how can you take it so ?" 

"Take it how?" 

"Why, so — so indifferently." 

"Indifferently! Not I; I am too much interested." 

"Now, Robert, stop; stop right where you are, and 
tell me on your honor as a gentleman whether you 
would like to have Sanna in this family?" 

The judge's face sobered instantly. He looked across 
to his wife, compelling her to raise her lowered lids and 
look at him. 

"On my word and honor, I should like to have Sanna 
in this family, May; but it will never be, and I am 
deuced sorry for John. It is a little difficult for me to 
explain, even to you, just why I feel so strongly in re- 
gard to this; but my brother John — " 

Robert Terrence paused. He rarely spoke of his one 
brother, dead these fourteen years, even to his wife; and 
whenever he did, she knew it was best for her to heed 
well and shape her course in all family matters by her 
husband's wise words. 

Mrs. Robert laid aside the bundle of papers she had 
in her hand, and leaned back in her chair, attentive, 
thoughtful, a good listener when there was need, as 
there was at present. She noticed the deep furrow that 
drew quickly across her husband's broad forehead as 
he spoke again. 

"John had no domestic happiness to speak of, and 
for that reason, if for no other, I wish his son might. 
I don't know that I ever told you that John was in 
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love with Susanna Moncure before he married his first 
wife; but such is the fact." 

"I didn't know that!" 

"He married on what we call the 'rebound* — after 
Susanna refused him — and he was never happy. Two 
people more unsuited to each other than my brother 
and Alma's mother it would be hard to find — of course 
you know what I mean. But after her death, I had no 
idea he would try it again with Susanna. An abso- 
lutely loveless marriage it proved on her part, entered 
into to please her dying father. Six months after his 
death, John would have had no chance. It was simply 
possession, so far as John was concerned — and that, as 
you know, is not the principal thing in any true mar- 
riage. Poor fellow! he had little out of it. But she 
has been a good mother to his children — I'll say that 
for her — and I have always regretted that Johnny got 
hold of anything before John's death. I never told 
you about that either." 

" Did John know that, Robert ?" His wife's voice was 
full of trouble. 

"Yes, and turned against his father. There was a 
terrible scene; somebody had blabbed — I've heard it 
was Tirzah Ludders — and Johnny went straight to his 
father with it. The result was John showed his son 
the door, packed him off to school, and forbade him 
to return until he should have retracted what he had 
said. He came home for the first time after that to 
his father's funeral. All this has left a scar; and it is 
in compensation that I should like to see Johnny well 
settled with a bright, honest, loving, handsome lass, 
like Sanna Landers, with whom he might find a genuine 
happiness; but it will never be." 

The judge laid aside his cigar. He clasped his hands 
behind his head, and gazed, lost in thought, at the ceiling. 
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" But I should think Sanna would feel flattered, Rob- 
ert, to receive John's attentions; a girl in her station 
rarely makes such a match.' ' She spoke out of her con- 
servative inheritance and training. 

"Ordinarily, yes; but Sanna is Sanna — a free-lance 
of a spirit that will find its rest only where it can love 
with its entire strength. A dangerous nature for all 
other men whom she may not love." 

"But how do you know all this about her, Rob- 
ert ?" 

" Because I studied her well last summer, May, hav- 
ing John in mind; for I saw his interest under his as- 
sumed indifference, and I wanted my brother's son to 
choose wisely and well." 

Mrs. Robert sighed. "I don't believe she is in love 
with the young keeper of the Light, either. Alma says 
she has been seen with him hardly any this winter; but, 
oh, Robert, there's Alma! I am positive she is in love 
with Mr. Franham." 

"Hm — sits the wind in that quarter?" The judge 
looked up in not altogether pleased surprise. " How do 
you know, my dear ? Intuitions ?" 

"Not a bit; just that two and two make four. She 
says she is going to remain another winter on the Island! 
This announcement she made to me after John had said 
that he had had a letter from Mr. Franham accepting 
the position at Dukes for the next two years. Now, 
you know perfectly well, Robert, that Alma, as fond 
as she is of society, couldn't be induced to remain a 
winter on that Island without some great attraction." 

"Hm," said the judge again. "I must give him a 
thorough overhauling this summer; I didn't see much 
of him after the dance. Now, look here, May" — he 
straightened himself suddenly in his chair, and assumed 
what his wife called his "court-room face" — "don't let 
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Alma run any risk in that direction. I can't have her 
throwing herself away on a nobody." 

"Why, Robert Terrence! Talk about the incon- 
sistency of women! Wasn't that just my argument 
about Sanna Landers ? and didn't you quash it wholly, 
and now you — " 

Her husband laughed, holding up his hand to stay 
the wifely diatribe. 

"Sanna is of our Island make, May; that metal has 
the right ring, and we know the hall-mark; but this 
foreigner is unknown. Who is he? What is he? 
Whence comes he? Let him answer." 

" But John told us about him," Mrs. Robert began, 
somewhat mystified. 

"Credentials all right so far as they go — and that is 
as far as the master of Duke's requirements; and I like 
what I've seen of him; but I want the birth-certificates, 
the baptismal registers, the marriage contracts for at 
least five preceding generations before I give Alma 
away. I stand to her in her father's place, and know 
my duty to my brother's child." 

"But if she loves him, Robert?" 

"Humph! It takes two halves to make a whole," 
was the judge's sole response, as he reached mechani- 
cally for a bunch of legal papers. Mrs. Robert knew 
from long experience there was nothing more to be 
said, but she felt that her husband had intimated that 
Alma's interest in the Englishman was not recipro- 
cated. 



XXI 

THE STIRRING OP THE DEPTHS 

THE next day a letter went to Mrs. John Terrence 
which caused that lady to smile, somewhat ironi- 
cally, it must be confessed. She had not been un- 
mindful of the word that Mrs. Robert let fall for her 
especial benefit on her return from her diplomatic call on 
the inmates of the cottage in the Lane. Why shouldn't 
John marry Sanna Landers if he loved her? For the 
moment she was thankful she was not Mrs. Robert Ter- 
rence, burdened with an inheritance of such peculiar 
ideas. A man might marry whom he would, but a 
woman! Her thought reddened her cheeks, then left 
them colorless, her lips as well. 

She was in her sitting-room, seated in the large bay- 
window that looked out upon Main Street. Franham 
had been in the habit of running in with her mail on 
steamer days, and remaining for a chat. He had 
brought Mrs. Robert's letter to her yesterday, and this 
afternoon she had been re-reading it — and reading be- 
tween the lines. It lay now in her lap, unheeded, as 
her eyes, filling with tears, gazed, unseeing, out upon 
the street. 

Suddenly she dashed away the slow-falling drops to 
clear her blurred vision, for in the half-dusk she dis- 
cerned two figures that were just passing on the op- 
posite sidewalk — Franham and Sanna Landers. Nor 
did the man turn once to the house where he was an 
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almost daily visitor; seeing which Susanna Terrence set 
her lips in a tight, thin line, and the hand that lay over 
the letter in her lap closed hard upon it, crumpling the 
paper. 

"She shall not take him from me!" 

She spoke under her breath, with an intensity of sup- 
pressed passion that seemed for a moment to paralyze, 
in part, volition, for she attempted to rise and failed, 
sinking back into her chair, her two hands pressed hard 
over her heart. She watched the two till they were lost 
to sight in the deepening twilight. Her thoughts were 
quick with conjecture. Then it was not Alma — never 
had been Alma? She had felt that herself, of late; for 
his attitude over against her step-daughter's openly 
displayed preference for the companionship of the mas- 
ter of Dukes was one of simple friendliness — nothing 
more. He had been even more at the house since Alma's 
departure; had taken evident advantage of her being 
alone to gratify his desire to be with her. She re- 
joiced inwardly at this mark of his pleasure in her 
society ; for, after all, her step-daughter was John Ter- 
rence's child, and, in the circumstances, was it fitting 
that Alma should contemplate marriage with this — 
foreigner ? 

She lost herself in contemplation, only to find herself 
again in self -catechizing: What right had she to feel 
that sudden passionate uprising against Sanna? She 
had nothing against her; on the contrary, she admired 
her young namesake, not only for her beauty, but for 
the sterling qualities of helpfulness and straightforward- 
ness which she knew to be hers. True, she had seen 
little of her, and made less. She felt instinctively that 
Sanna was not drawn to her; perhaps was repelled, 
without knowing why. But she knew — oh, she knew! 

Sanna and Peter Franham? She doubted if the girl 
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cared for John; and that, too, ought never to be: an- 
other John Terrence and another Susanna? No! 
Never — never — not after the memories of her own mar- 
riage. But the master of Dukes and Sanna? — oh, 
that was another thing. She had been foolish to give 
utterance to such a passionate protest upon seeing 
them together — even to harbor such a feeling! Why 
shouldn't this be? If he cared for her so — loved her — 
Sanna must care for him. She must. He should not 
be denied ; she doubted if the girl could deny him. 

She must find out something definite; she would go 
to the cottage in the Lane — her visits there had been 
too rare these many years considering her young girl- 
friendship with Olivia Landers. They were dear to each 
other thirty years ago, so dear that Olivia had promised 
to name her first daughter for her, and had kept her 
promise in the face of overwhelming odds and adverse 
public opinion. Oh, she was stauch, true! And Sanna 
must be like her. 

Her decision was already made: she would go to 
Olivia Landers; would intimate, in no uncertain speech, 
how it stood with her — and him. Olivia would under- 
stand; so would Ploomie and Lydia Snow. The time 
was come for which she had been waiting impatiently 
ever since the master of Dukes' second return to the 
Island. She could trust them — the three women — 
implicitly. She would sound Sanna, but tactfully, as 
to John — and Peter Franham. 

She rose, but with effort, and went into her dressing- 
room to change her dinner-dress — f or now she was always 
prepared for Franham's lending her his welcome com- 
pany at her lonely meals — to a street-gown. 

"I may not be back in time for dinner, Jethro," she 
said, as, a half-hour later, she left the house. " If Mr. 
Franham should come, tell him to make himself at 
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home, and if he chooses to run into Miss EU^iretta's for 
me about nine, well and good." 

"Yes, Miss Sue." So the half-breed always called 
her when the two were alone. He took an extra wrap 
from the closet in the hall, and laid it about her shoul- 
ders as she stood on the step, saying, as he did so, "The 
wind's comin' up east, chill-like, Miss Sue." 

She turned and looked up at him gratefully, almost 
lovingly. " What should I do without you, Jethro ?" 

The half-breed's impassive face was as if transfig- 
ured at the words. It was true, he would lay down his 
life for his master's one daughter. 

Mrs. Terrence went straight to the cottage in the 
Lane. 

"I hoped I should be in time," she said, as they made 
her welcome at the round tea-table in the kitchen, at 
which the four women were sitting when she knocked. 
"Our house seems very empty since so much of the 
young life has gone out of it; but I am looking for John 
and Alma soon — in two weeks at most." 

"How's Robert an' his fam'ly?" Aunt Ploomie asked 
the question in a tone that endeavored to preserve the 
usual non-committal inflection. 

Susanna Terrence smiled. "Well, all of them; and 
looking forward to the wedding." 

"It beats all what an interest folks take in this wed- 
ding! I s'pose it's because it's an old-folks' one. I 
s'pose it looks silly to some, but the truth is I should 
never feel married if I wasn't married in church. Each 
to his taste, I say." 

"I say so too, Aunt Ploomie, and so does every one 
on the Island. Only the church could hold all your 
friends and well-wishers. John says he wrote to con- 
gratulate you, and in your answer you asked him to be 
usher. He is delighted with the honor." 
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" I don't know 'bout it's bein' an' honor, but I thought 
I might just as well have two-three good-looking young 
men for ushers, same's other folks; so I asked him, and 
Barney, an' the judge's son, an' Mr. Franham — he 
seems most like one of the fam'ly now ; but the other 
three can't hold a candle to Barney in looks; no 
offence to you, Susanna." 

"We all know how handsome Barney is, and as good 
as he is handsome." She turned to Sanna, looking 
directly into her eyes. "Are congratulations in order 
for a second prospective wedding, Sanna, with Barney 
for bridegroom? I've heard many rumors." 

A wave of color swept up the girl's face to the very 
roots of the thick waves of brown hair on her temples; 
but her mother, giving her no time to answer, said, 
smiling: 

" Oh, we can't spare Sanna yet, Susanna. Of course 
people will talk, because they have been so much together, 
ever since they were little children ; but I hear there is 
ground for congratulating you on a new son-in-law." 

Mrs. Terrence smiled significantly. "And possibly 
a new daughter-in-law — " 

"My land, Susanna! You don't mean Johnny's got 
a girl!" cried Aunt Ploomie, in her excitement forgetting 
to serve her guest with another cup of tea. 

Sanna laughed merrily. "Goodness, Aunt Ploomie, 
you're just as full of romance as ever! I thought you 
would find enough in your own engagement to satisfy 
you without bothering about other people's." 

"My engagement! Humph! You don't know what 
you'm talkin' 'bout, Sanna Landers. I ain't a fool if I 
be 'engaged,' as you call it. What I want to know is 
whether Johnny's got a girl off there — some of Robert's 
wife's folks?" 

" Oh no ; much nearer home than that, Aunt Ploomie," 
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She smiled across the table at Sanna, who smiled back 
at her — a smile, open, challenging, frankly amused, at 
one and the same time; and, seeing it, Susanna Terrence 
knew that the girl did not really care — would never care. 
But she ventured again, although knowing she was 
nearing quicksands: 

" Yes, there is always some slight foundation for rumor. 
You say Mr. Franham seems almost one of the fam- 
ily here, Aunt Ploomie. I may say — and with truth — 
that he is, and will continue to be, one of ours." She 
looked directly at Olivia Landers. "Mr. Franham has 
accepted the position of Dukes for the next two years." 

Olivia Landers smiled to herself before she spoke. 
She was thinking that if Susanna Terrence could know 
how far were her thoughts from the master of Dukes in 
connection with her Sanna, she would not elaborate on 
the fact of his adopted relationship. A hint would have 
been sufficient. She was folding her napkin as she re- 
plied, and did not notice the mounting telltale flame 
on Sanna's cheek, which, to Mrs. Terrence's watchful 
eye, bore lying witness to her mother's words. 

"Alma has every prospect of happiness, Susanna. 
Everybody on the Island speaks well of Mr. Franham! 
Barney can't say enough in his praise." She felt that 
these words would convey to her friend, as distinctly as 
possible, the fact that the coast was clear for Alma so 
far as Sanna's acquaintance with Peter Franham was 
concerned. 

It appeared that Mrs. Terrence understood it so; for, 
as they rose from the table and went into the sitting- 
room, she said, smiling, the habitual veil of impassive- 
ness lifting a little in the blue eyes: "I can't realize 
my little namesake has grown to womanhood." Then, 
as Sanna turned back into the kitchen, saying: "No, 
granny; you stay with Mrs. Terrence; I'm going to do 
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up the dishes," she added, in an undertone, and looking 
intently into Olivia Landers's eyes: 

"She is very beautiful, 'Livie. Any woman might 
be proud of such a daughter-in-law. / should ; I should 
like a son of mine to marry her," and turned abruptly 
to Aunt Ploomie, who wanted her advice concerning 
some samples of silk that had come in the afternoon's 
mail. 

Should the dress be lavender or gray? She would 
abide by Mrs. Terrence's decision because of her good 
judgment and taste in such matters. Over the dis- 
cussion of this all-engrossing womanly topic the next 
hour sped. 

Sanna lingered with the dishes. She had never thor- 
oughly liked Mrs. Terrence — why, she could not say. 
On this evening in particular, she felt more at ease in 
the kitchen with the door into the sitting-room closed 
between her and their guest. 

The girl had been noticeably quiet at the table. Of 
late every mention of her great-aunt's approaching mar- 
riage produced in her a hitherto unknown feeling of 
despondency. What would the cottage in the Lane be 
like with Aunt Ploomie gone? And what was this 
love, that, thwarted, yet lasted for forty years only to 
be renewed, and prove productive of such happiness 
as she saw beaming from every feature of her great- 
aunt's face — a transparency for the ever-young love- 
light within her old soul ? And they kissed each other 
— those two! She had never seen them, but she knew 
they did. 

She clattered the dishes as she cleansed them, 'for it 
seemed as if her thoughts were giving too loud expres- 
sion to themselves — they might be heard in the next 
room! Mrs. Terrence had ears as well as eyes. What 
was this mystery of love? Over and over again she 
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had asked herself of late ; she was sure she did not love 
Barney so, not yet; nor John Terrence either, for that 
matter. 

Then she called herself a fool, and scrubbed a biscuit- 
pan till it shone, and banged about in her anger at her 
own conceit, for how did she know that John Terrence 
really loved her? She blushed furiously at some in- 
trusive thought that spoke more loudly than the rest, 
and, to drown it, proceeded to rattle tins, plates, and 
knives, to fill the. kettle with a great sousing from the 
pail at the sink, and set it upon the stove. But so over- 
energetic was she that the receptacle tilted, and the 
water was spilled upon the hot iron; whereupon there 
rose a cloud of sputtering, hissing steam, which so 
dimmed her vision that she set the stove-cover too near 
the edge of the hearth, and that fell, as a stove-cover 
will, with a deafening crash, and at once developed a 
seeming tendency to perpetual motion; for it spun 
about madly for full half a minute, flopping, banging 
round and round on the immaculate floor — of course 
soot-side down. 

In all this commotion she failed to hear a light tap at 
the door. Now, as Aunt Ploomie made her appearance 
from the sitting-room with a, " My land, Sanna Landers! 
I believe you'm tryin' to raise the roof I" there came an- 
other knock, louder, more decided. Sanna rushed to 
the door and flung it open. She was confronted by the 
laughing face of Peter Franham. 

"I couldn't help it, Aunt Ploomie," he said, cheerily, 
as he entered with outstretched hand; "if only you had 
been out here to see the fun! I confess, after the first 
knock to looking in at the window; the stove-cover was 
just then having its innings with a vengeance, and the 
kettle had failed to make first base— oh, it was worth 
seeing!" 
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Sanna was half-laughing, half-pouting, as she wrung 
out the dish-towel, rather elaborately, twice. It was a 
device not to shake hands with him. Franham knew 
it, and indulged her. How prettily domestic she looked 
in her blue gingham apron, her sleeves rolled up above 
her elbows — the elbows themselves dimpled and round 
— her face crimson, her eyes dancing with suppressed 
mirth and wrath. 

"Come right into the sittin'-room, Mr. Franham, Mis' 
Terrence is here," said Aunt Ploomie, cordially. 

"Yes, I know it; I have come for her," said Franham, 
with a simple directness that carried with it to the 
woman and girl who heard him the confirmation of the 
whole truth of Mrs. Terrence's veiled, yet confident as- 
sertion concerning his relationship to the family. 

As Mrs. Terrence rose to greet him, both Ploomie 
Snow and Olivia Landers were struck by that sudden 
indescribable change which had arrested Robert Ter- 
rence's attention the night of the party. It was some- 
thing other than restoration of youthful beauty, for 
that she had never lost. It was a redintegration of soul. 

Aunt Ploomie stared, tossed back her cap-strings, and 
would fain have rubbed her eyes to convince herself of 
clear-visioned common-sense, and that it was Susanna 
Terrence, the woman, who was before her, not Susanna 
Moncure, the girl of a past generation. Mrs. Terrence 
seemed at once to be aware of the scrutiny of the two 
women — her friends since childhood — and the transfigu- 
ration was obscured almost as suddenly as it had shown 
itself. 

"How did you know I was here?" she said, as she 
threw her cape over her shoulders, and put on her hat. 

"I ran into Miss Patch's earlier than I was expected, 
and she told me she saw you turn in towards the Lane; 
so I took it for granted that you were here." 
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"Did you dine at the house?" 

"No." He smiled at her. "It was too lonely. I 
should have lost my appetite. I took a walk over to 
the Light, and had supper with Barney Mott. I like 
that snuggery of his," he said, turning to Sanna, who 
stood in the kitchen doorway. "It reminds me of 
Guernsey in more than one way." 

Sanna could find nothing to say; it was often so in 
the presence of this man: her ready tongue was lamed, 
and the consciousness of her impotence in speech, at the 
very time she most cared to say something, confused 
and irritated her. She was glad when the two, with 
cordial good-nights, went out together and down the 
walk, arm in arm, as if they belonged to each other. 

"Well," said Ploomie Snow, in half -breathless excite- 
ment as she closed the door upon her guests and re- 
turned to the sitting-room, "Fve had a turn, Lyddie, I 
sha'n't get over soon. What do you say to that, 'Livie 
Landers?" she demanded, drawing her breath quickly. 

Mrs. Landers looked a warning at her impulsive aunt, 
and then replied, indifferently: 

"We could not expect anything else after what she 
told us to-night, Aunt Ploomie; it's plain enough to be 
seen that Susanna has already entered heart and soul 
into the new relationship." 

" Humph!" Aunt Ploomie sniffed, significantly. " To 
my thinking she's hollerin' 'fore she's out of the woods." 

"Mother," Sanna spoke earnestly, "do you know who 
gave Mrs. Terrence that coral necklace of mine ?" 

Mrs. Landers looked up and noted her daughter's 
flushed face, the eyes dark with excitement. " Yes, her 
father. He had it made for her in London, but the 
pieces were carved in India." 

"Is there anything unpleasant connected with it?" 

"Not that I know of. Why do you ask?" 
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"What notions you got into your head now, Sanna?" 
Aunt Ploomie foisted in this remark between question 
and answer. 

"Because — " the girl hesitated. She had uncoiled 
her hair and with both hands was shaking out all its 
bright length over her knees. She looked up and met 
her mother's eyes fixed upon her with anxious ques- 
tioning. "Because John Terrence asked me never to 
wear it again, and said sometime he would tell me why; 
and I want to know now." 

Lydia Snow dropped her knitting into her lap, as if 
it had been a hot cake, and stared at her daughter. 
Aunt Ploomie began to rock vigorously, and in turn 
stared at her niece. Olivia Landers likewise stared, and 
in wide-eyed amazement, but at her own daughter. 

"When did he ask you that?" she said, at length. 

"That night when he came home with me from the 
party." 

"Has he ever said anything to you about it since?" 

" No, mother, not a word; and I don't understand it." 

Her mother generally thought quickly, and to the 
point. She feared if she did not speak decisively, and 
at once, that Aunt Ploomie might be betrayed into sud- 
den and indiscreet speech, and with the best intentions. 

" I think I know what John meant, Sanna, but I am 
sure it is wiser to hear from him whatever explanation 
there may be for his seeming prejudice against your 
wearing it." 

"But, mother," Sanna protested, "I'd rather you 
would tell me." 

"And I," said her mother, firmly, "should prefer to 
have John tell you, Sanna. I know of no one to whom 
I could trust the telling of it to you better than to him, 
who is worthy of my daughter's trust." More Olivia 
Landers dared not say, but a slight tremble in her voice 
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betrayed to her aunt and mother the depth of her feel- 
ing, and the consciousness of the risk she was running 
in thus openly espousing John Terrence's cause with 
Sanna. 

Her daughter sat in silence for a while, and diligently 
braided her hair preparatory to going up to bed. Aunt 
Ploomie fidgeted in the rocking-chair, and Lydia Snow 
dropped a stitch and failed to pick it up. At last the" 
girl laughed, tossing the braids over her shoulders. 

"How would Mrs. John Terrence like me for a Mrs. 
John Terrence the second!" she cried, merrily. She 
caught up her skirt, and, waltzing around the room to 
each of the three women who adored her, stooped and 
bestowed a good-night kiss on the top of each head. 

"Look out, Aunt Ploomie, or I'll have my wedding 
first!" she said, as she popped a kiss down on the top 
of the false front; then, throwing her strong young 
arms around Aunt Ploomie's ample dimensions, she 
hugged her hard, whispering lovingly: 

"Oh, you dear old dear! I'll call myself lucky if ever 
I catch a beau half as good and faithful as yours ; you 
tell him so — and give him a kiss for wtf," she added, 
saucily, as she ran up-stairs to bed. 

The three women sat for a half-hour in unbroken 
silence. Not until all sounds overhead had ceased did 
any one of them speak; then it was Lydia Snow who 
said, with a sigh: 

" She's different from other girls, 'Livie. I see it more 
an' more every day, the older she grows. Sometimes I 
think you marked her with the sea, she's so changeable." 

"I've thought that myself at times, mother," said her 
daughter, a slow tear falling upon her work; "but if she 
has all the sea's changes she has its depths as well, and 
those, I fear, have never been stirred, much less sounded. 
I don't know what to make of her at times." 
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Aunt Ploomie snorted impatiently. "You'll know 
what to make of her fast enough when she falls in love, 
'Livie. It's my opinion she don't care no more 'bout 
Johnny Terrence than she does 'bout Barney Mott — 
an' that's precious little; so you needn't go to buildin' 
up five-story hopes on no such quicksand bottom. I 
know a thing or two, if I be sixty. I'm goin' to bed, 
Lyddie." She sighed heavily. "I don't know how 
'tis," she added, as she took her candle, "but Susanna 
Terrence never comes into this house that I don't feel 
as if my supper hadn't set well on my stomach; all my 
food kinder riles up, roilin' an' broilin' half the night 
afterwards. I guess I ain't got over my turn yet." 
She turned at the door. "/ say he's the liviti' image, 
an' it don't take half an eye to see that Susanna's in 
love with him herself!" 

"Sh-sh, Ploomie, be careful!" said her sister-in-law, 
raising a warning finger. "Sanna '11 hear you." 

Aunt Ploomie laughed scornfully. "You needn't 
think Sanna lays awake after she's once in; 'heart-free 
an' smooth sea' with her. It's plain sailin' for her just 
as long as she ain't in love — but you mark my words, 
'Livie Landers, there '11 be rocks an' rips an' shoals 
a-plenty to steer clear of if ever she does fall in. Come 
along, Lyddie, if you'm coming; I'm tired out talkin' 
so much sentiment." 

From which amazing statement it may be inferred 
that something unusual had occurred to disturb the 
normal conditions of Ploomie Snow's optimistic mind. 

"Ploomie's dretful upset 'bout it," Lydia Snow re- 
marked to her daughter as the latter folded her 
work. 

"I can't wonder at it, mother; it has left a strange 
impression on me. It was just as if Susanna Moncure, 
such as I used to know her when we were girl-friends 
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together, stood before me. It can't be possible she 
cares for him. I don't understand it at all." 

" Nor I nuther, 'Livie ; but time will tell, just as it told 
years ago." 

" Oh, mother!" 

It was a protest, with a note of pain in it, that Olivia 
Landers uttered as she went into her bedroom and shut 
the door. 

But Sanna was not asleep, nor was she in her bed. 
She had thrown on a shawl over her night-dress, and 
was standing at the window, her elbows resting on the 
breast-high sill, her hands pressed to her temples. 

She welcomed the light wind of that soft April night 
that made itself felt upon her neck, her lips, cheeks, 
forehead, by its cool, moist, evanescent touches. Once 
she stretched forth her arm, and, turning back the 
sleeve of her night-dress, bared the inner side to the elu- 
sive pressure of the soft night air. The frogs shrilled 
from the marshes, now loud, now faint, but ever clear, 
the intermittent breeze ordering the crescendo and 
diminuendo of their plaining notes. The sky was over- 
cast, and the night filled with strong marshland scents, 
premonitory of rain. 

There was but one point of relief in the impenetrable 
dark: the light thrown from the beacon over the swelling 
black waters on the bar. The girl, staring at the steady 
radiance, recalled the fact that for weeks past she had 
ceased to look nightly over towards that point. She 
even recalled the first time she forgot to look, or had not 
cared to look even had she remembered: that wild night 
that had shut down upon the threatening sky, and within 
the dark womb of which the great wind had raged for 
hours with almost hurricane force — the night that fol- 
lowed hard upon the walk home from "over eastward." 
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And now she was about to lose it all! 

This is what she was thinking as she leaned on the 
high sill and stared out into the dark April night. Alma 
Terrence was to return soon, and her step-mother had 
scarcely veiled the truth in regard to her step-daughter's 
prospective marriage. And yet — and yet — 

She did not like Mrs. Terrence, had never liked her. 
And why was it John Terrence did not wish her to wear 
the necklace ? And why would not her mother tell her 
the reason? 

The girl pressed her palms against her burning cheeks. 
Yes, it was true that her mother had spoken for John 
Terrence; but it was not fair to Barney! Not fair — 
not fair! The words repeated themselves over and over 
in her mind, but without conveying to her consciousness 
the exact meaning of that word "fair." And Barney 
could not endure John Terrence, and he did like him. 
What would Barney say if — if — 

"I don't believe he is engaged to Alma Terrence," 
she said, resolutely, to herself. " I don't believe it any 
more than I believe I'm engaged to Barney Mott. It 
was just one of Mrs. Terrence's manoeuvres to keep him 
away from here. She sha'n't do it. But run after him 
like Alma? Throw myself at his head? Hang on his 
words, his looks, as she does? Not I!" 

She crossed her arms suddenly over her bosom that 
beneath them lifted quick with tumultuous feelings un- 
known to her till then, and pressed it hard as if to still 
the quick-throbbing heart. She clasped both hands 
over her forehead as if to imprison the truant thoughts 
that were escaping in words. She crept softly to her 
bed; half knelt; then, hesitating, rose and lay down 
between the cool lavender-scented sheets. 

Robert Terrence had read her aright. The girl's 
untamed spirit would yield to love only when it should 
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yield itself, of and by itself. Neither pressure from 
without nor impulse from within, neither embargo, 
restraint, freedom or license, persuasion or protestation 
would avail. Roam that spirit must till of its own 
accord it should seek and find its rest ; and not even the 
one to her nearest and dearest, her mother, could de- 
flect the chosen line of its flight whether low or high, 
eccentric or straight-winged as an arrow. 

In a way, Olivia Landers realized this; and hence it 
was that she spoke for John Terrence not only with fear 
and some trembling of purpose, but with a premonitory 
sense of the futility of any speech in Sanna's love 
matters. 



XXII 

THE OPENING OF THE WINDOWS 

WON'T you come in ? It will make the house less 
lonely for me." Mrs. Terrence spoke as Jethro 
opened the door, and Franham followed her in. They 
had not stopped at Miss Ellaretta's, but had come 
direct from the Lane. 

" You always put the invitation I'm wanting in such 
a way that I never have a chance to tell you where the 
indebtedness really lies ; but I warn you, I shall to-night.' ' 

She smiled as Jethro took her wraps. She led the 
way into the library. "Why, Jethro, what a fire!" she 
exclaimed, as the blazing log on the hearth sent its heat 
into her face upon their entrance. 

"I thought the wind was comin' up chill-like, Mis' 
Sue." 

"Oh no; it did for a little while, but it has come 
around south. It is almost like a summer night. Open 
the bay-windows wide, and let some of this heat out 
and the air in." 

Jethro did as he was bidden, and moved two easy- 
chairs away from the warmth of the blaze into the 
cooler recess of the deep bay-window. 

"Are you going to have your cigar?" she said, a§ 
Jethro placed the small table with the dragon-green 
smoking-set at Franham's side. 

"Thank you; not to-night. Tobacco smoke of any 
kind would desecrate such air as this." He drew a long 
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breath, leaning to the window. "There is but one other 
spot in the world for me that has just such a sea-breeze 
as this, and that is Guernsey. It's curious — isn't it ? — 
how completely we are under the domination of the 
sense of smell? I never enter your drawing-room, for 
instance, that I don't feel as if I were ten thousand 
miles away in Singapore — and all because of that sandal- 
wood fan in that old ivory box. The scent is there, but 
strangely elusive." 

"You remember your Guernsey home?" 

"Oh yes; it was my only real home; the happiest 
years of my life were spent there. Dear, old Mfere Mar- 
liave! She was such a mother to me!" 

He realized he was speaking freely, as never before 
to her; but the sweet, fresh air drawing in filled his 
lungs, seeming to invite to expansion both physical 
and mental, and, at the same time, the dancing firelight 
enticed him sympathetically to more intimate speech. 

" It was hard for you to lose her — you were so young 
—how old?" 

"Not quite ten. I remember how I fought the ter- 
rible homesickness when I was put away to school at 
St. Colombe, just after her death. I had a sickening fear 
of being guyed by the boys, if they should find me cry- 
ing; so I used to get up for early mass — it was not com- 
pulsory — and go out to a nettle-patch in the pasture 
that joined the garden, and rub a nettle leaf on my cheeks 
under my eyes, so that I need not lie, and yet disguise 
the fact that my eyes were red and swollen from crying 
nights. I was found out, though!" 

"How?" Mrs. Terrence's voice was low, but Fran- 
ham heard the break in it. 

"I couldn't eat; things choked me at first, and nau- 
seated me afterwards. One morning I was out in the 
nettle-patch as usual, and, before I knew it, a patriarch 
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of a goat had tipped me over into it, face downward, 
in good earnest. I yelled then, and Brother Paulus ran 
out from the chapel and rescued me — in more ways 
than one, too. He took me into his room, bathed my 
face, put on some salve, and, taking me on his knee, 
bade me 'have it out.' How he knew it all, I don't 
know; but I know I curled up in his arms and sobbed 
it all out with my face in his neck. I never thought of 
grease-spots and the salve, and he was kind enough not 
to remind me of it. Then he fed me with a fresh roll, 
a cup of goat's milk, and some big yellow plums. That 
was my first confessional — apparently this is my second 
— and, after that, the good man fathered and mothered 
me till I was sent to England. Shall I close the win- 
dow ? Isn't this breeze too much for you ?" 

" No, it is so refreshing. Did you — have you suffered 
since from such homesickness?" she asked, hesitatingly. 

Franham was touched by her interest, and moved by 
it to open his own windows a little wider. 

"Yes, once; and you will think this strange; it was 
on coming to this Island." 

She looked at him in surprise. To Franham's amaze- 
ment he saw tears in her eyes. 

"It came upon me while I stood on the deck of the 
Pelican watching the approach to Dukes. All I could 
think of was Guernsey, Guernsey, and dear M&re Mar- 
liave; and it gripped me again, with no Brother Paulus 
to help out that time; but it didn't last long, thanks to 
you." 

"Me?" Mrs. Terrence started, and Franham saw a 
tear fall upon her hands that lay clasped in her lap. 

"Yes, you." He turned his face wholly to her, and 
smiled, frankly appreciative, into hers. "I've been 
waiting for the opportunity — you know I warned you 
to-night — to tell you how thoroughly I appreciate your 
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welcome to a stranger. You have made another home 
for me — you are the one I identify with this house ; you, 
and no other. I thank you." 

Franhaih was not sure, but he thought he heard the 
sound as of a sob, choked down ere it could find vent. 
He looked away and out of the window into the dimly 
intricate, bare anatomy of the elms. Was it possible 
that this seemingly unemotional woman had unstirred 
depths ? He was still less sure when she asked again, 
in a clear, unshaken voice: 

"Do you recall anything of your earlier life in Singa- 
pore ? You spoke of it in connection with the sandal- 
wood fragrance/ ' 

"No — " he hesitated. "I can hardly say that I do 
recall anything; but it would not be untrue to say that 
some impressions of my life there are very vivid, very 
lasting." He paused, hoping she might put some lead- 
ing question ; but she was silent. 

"For instance," he went on, but almost as if to him- 
self, "that scent of sandal-wood — it always brings back 
to me my awakening from sleep, and a certain song 
my nurse used to sing?" 

"Do you remember her?" 

" No, only the song. I couldn't have been more than 
two and a half or three. I was with Mbre Marliave six 
years. This was hers, my nurse's." 

He unlinked from his watch-chain a ring, curiously 
wrought in the California virgin gold of forty-nine, and 
handed it to her. 

"That is the only link, Mrs. Terrence, that binds me 
to an identified past." He caught himself up abruptly. 
"I don't know why I am saying all this to you — it is 
like thinking aloud." 

She rose and went to the lamp, ostensibly to examine 
the ring. Franham rose also, and noticed that the 
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table shook as she leaned heavily upon it, as if for sup- 
port, and the porcelain lamp-shade vibrated musically. 
In a minute or two she turned ; came towards him swift- 
ly, holding out both hands to grasp his. As he took 
them in his own firm clasp, he realized that this was 
some unwonted expression of deep feeling on her part. 

" I will see to it that you are never alone — never home- 
less after this. I wish — I wish you might stay here al- 
ways." 

She spoke almost with pleading. Franham struck a 
lighter note as she took her seat, and he resumed his 
near the window. 

"I may stay on here as long as old Monsieur D61ize — 
if I'm anchored/' He laughed. She looked up and 
smiled, but responded so directly that Franham's cau- 
tion at once cried: "Ware!" 

"I wish you were. You are young; you should 
marry." 

"You advise that?" He spoke still in half -jest. 

"I do advise it," she replied, earnestly. "I have 
thought so much about it — " 

Franham interrupted her, laughing outright. "That 
shows you to be a very woman, Mrs. Terrence. Why 
do you advise it?" 

"Because I want to see you settled here, on this Isl- 
and — for life. Is there — is there no one to whom you 
can look to make the home that every man should 
have?" 

That she was weighing her words, speaking with in- 
tent, Franham perceived. Would it not be best to 
be just as frankly earnest with her? Was nt>t the op- 
portunity, by which he might declare himself in regard 
to his friendly status with her step-daughter, seeking 
him? That she was sounding him, he knew. Should 
he open the windows still wider? It was not easy for 
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him to break through his habitual reserve, even with 
her. While he hesitated, she spoke again, still insist- 
ently. 

"Do you not crave home life, home love? Have you 
still to learn that life is but half lived without love?" 

This from Mrs. Terrencel He could scarcely believe 
he had heard aright; but, as she spoke so earnestly, so 
insistently, Franham was aware of the transference 
of his thought-centre and of himself into another en- 
vironment in his consciousness — to the little living-room 
in the cottage in the Lane. He saw its cheery fire, the 
old-fashioned fire-dogs, the turkey-wing hearth-brush — 
a replica of M&re Marliave's. He saw the high mantel 
graced with old candelabra representing Paul and Vir- 
ginia; the old-fashioned mirror, the pieces of madrepore 
and the rainbow-hued shells from the Pacific. He heard 
the cheerful talk as the shuttlecock of conversation flew 
from one to the other — back and forth between Daniel 
Gool, Aunt Ploomie, Mrs. Landers, and himself. He 
saw the listening girl, who drank in eagerly all that the 
two men had to say of other lands, other customs; of 
the moving foreign multitudes on boulevard or in 
market-place — the talk that calls into play the long- 
visioned imagination that pictures castle, mart, and 
merchants - haven true to life, yet enhanced through 
relation. 

He saw the merry company around the tea-table in 
the unceiled, spotless kitchen. He saw Sanna, as he 
had seen her so frequently during the last two months, 
in all her moods and tenses, prettily domestic; cap- 
tivatingly/*wilful with grandmother, mother, and great- 
aunt; archly aloof to all his personal advances, yet 
drawing him again and again irresistibly to her presence, 
that proved as elusive, at times, as her personality. 

Out of this consciousness he spoke: 
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"I can conceive of a half -life lived without it; but I 
cannot conceive of a full life lived in its entirety except 
with it." 

He rose and went close to the window. He realized 
he was opening his soul to this woman, and that she 
would understand him. He dared to say even more, 
so confident was he of her comprehension. He spoke 
again before he turned to her, his voice low, but tense 
with a strength of feeling that was a revelation to him- 
self. 

"Mrs. Terrence, if I knew that anywhere upon this 
earth there was for me, a homeless man, the great, 
genuine life-happiness, I would seek it, find it, wrestle 
with it, as did Jacob "with the angel, until it blessed 
me, or rendered me incapable of battling further. I 
know that I am seeking; more I may not say, even to 
you." 

He turned to her. She had risen and was holding out 
her hand. He took it, and saw that her face was bright 
with some joyful thought. 

" I understand." She spoke in a quiet, heartfelt tone. 
"May the joy be yours, in time; and don't forget that 
your joy will be mine." 

"You won't let me." He spoke lightly to cover his 
feeling. "Your kindness means so much to me." 

She drew the ring from her finger. "Don't forget 
your ring," she said, as she handed it to him. 

"I had forgotten it — thank you. Let me close the 
windows; I saw you shiver," he added hastily, and shut 
them. "You should have told me before," he spoke 
reproachfully. 

For answer she smiled, and rang for Jethro. 

"I'm not going to let you go home fasting — not at 
this hour of the night. Jethro, bring in the chafing- 
dish, and give us some of your creamed oysters and 
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toast, and a cup of coffee for Mr. Franham. I'll make 
myself a cup of tea." 

- She busied herself with setting out the round tea- 
table, and Franham, with the privilege of a son in the 
house, followed Jethro, much to the half-breed's de- 
light, into the butler's pantry and the cold-closet. 



XXIII 

LUCY MOTT'S JEREMIAD 

FRANHAM, since his friends had claimed him again 
upon his return, had been but a few times at the 
cottage ; but John Terrence found excuse for an almost 
daily visitation, and Lucy Mott, peeking between the 
faded green blinds of her front door, caught a glimpse 
of Sanna's merry face, heard her glad voice in greeting, 
saw the two chatting at the garden gate, or walking "up 
street" for the semi-weekly mail. But oh, her Barney! 
her Barney! * M 

He had been to the cottage less and less frequently 
of late; less and less was he seen in his own home. He 
had lost in weight during the winter; and his mother's 
watchful eye detected folds and creases in untoward 
parts of his raiment. He had refused twice of late 
his favorite dish of baked rock-bass; he had grown care- 
less about his linen — he who was immaculate. Who 
should know better than she, his mother, for did she 
not do his weekly washing? And dwelling thus upon 
her trouble, she had come to hate the merry face and 
the glad voice, the light step and free graceful carriage 
of the girl as she passed her door again and again during 
the day. 

Lucy Mott decided to speak her mind. She did not 
reach this decision until after long battle, in which the 
opposing forces were, on the one hand, mother-love, 
jealousy for her son's happiness, and outraged pride at 
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what she considered his undeserved treatment on Sanna's 
part; on the other, dread of interference — for she knew 
the self-contained nature of her child — and, on account 
of it, terror of loss or estrangement in the matter of 
filial love, and fear lest a premature word might pre- 
cipitate unpleasant results for all concerned. 

In vain she sought comfort from her husband. Eleazar 
Mott was one of the neutral-tinted men, restful enough 
to live with, but incapable of taking any initiative ex- 
cept along the lines of his business. Even in that he 
was apt to be apologetic when offering solicited advice. 
His invariable formula when appealed to in domestic, 
or social crises, was: " Don't meddle, ma," and Lucy 
Mott, knowing that substantial wisdom underlay this 
advice, generally followed it; but sorely to the detri- 
ment of her health and disposition. 

There were limits, however, even to her power of 
restraint, and those limits had been reached. But 
whom to attack — Sanna, Barney, 'Livie Landers, or 
Ploomie Snow? This was her quandary, and in it she 
went to Mrs. Sophronia Tibbins to ease upon her the 
burden of many months, and take counsel of her long- 
time friend's discretion and knowledge of the world. 

But, as it often happens when our hearts are fullest, 
they can find no overflow into a friend's — be he or she 
never so tried and true; so now, in the present case, 
this mutable phase of human nature was experienced by 
Lucy Mott in her conversation with Aunt Sophrony 
Tim. It was about three weeks before the wedding. 
Mrs. Mott ran down after dark to Uncle 'Riah's for 
some allspice, and on her return, instead' of turning in 
towards the Lane, kept on "up street" to the Quadrant. 

"You busy, Mis' Tibbins?" she inquired, as she took 
her seat behind the screen of foliage plants at the open 
window in the unlighted sitting-room. 
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"I'll be in in a minute, Mis' Mott. I'm just reddin' 
up a little after supper — you want a light?" 

"No, I don't want nary light," her visitor answered, 
in accentuated, melancholy tones; "I ain't — " 

She caught up her words at that point. There were 
footsteps approaching — loitering ones. Lucy Mott, 
peering out between the geraniums and fuchsias, en- 
deavored to see who it was. She failed in this, but she 
heard voices, low also, as if attuned to the lingering 
steps. The man's voice was eager: 

"Will you, really?" 

"Why, of course I will." Lucy Mptt recognized the 
two on the instant. "I've been out with Barney ever 
since I was that high." 

"But when?" The eager voice grew insistent, and 
Lucy Mott's face chalk-white at the sound. 

"Oh, sometime after the wedding; we're so busy 
now." There was a ripple of laughter, subdued, but 
saucy. "I didn't know it was such a treat for you, a 
Guernsev man — " 

"Sanna!" 

At that word and the tone in which it was uttered, 
Lucy Mott grew faint and sick. The footsteps passed; 
the voices were silent. She heard Aunt Sophrony Tim 
out in the kitchen saying: 

"I'm comin' now, Mis' Mott; you've set long 'tfough 
in the dark." 

"Don't bring a lamp, Sophrony; there's somethin' 
goin' on out here, an' I want to hear — an' see if I can." 

" What's that?" Aunt Sophrony Tim came in quick- 
ly and shut the kitchen door. 

"Look a -here, Sophrony!" Lucy Mott whispered, 
pulling her down to look out. Her teeth chattered 
as with ague, and the hand she laid on Mrs. Tibbins's 
arm was cold and trembling. 
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"My land, Mis' Mott! You'm 'nough to scare me 
blue. I don't see nothin\ I hear somebody goin' up 
street, that's all." 

"It's your boarder an* Sanna Landers," whispered 
Mrs. Mott. "I wish you'd come out, Sophrony, an' 
see the game." 

It was evident that Mrs. Tibbins' s silence gave con- 
sent; for in less than a minute the two women, hav- 
ing thrown their shawls over their heads, went out at 
the kitchen door, and proceeded quickly up the street 
until they could see the man and girl ahead of them on 
the opposite side. They had halted at Miss Ellaretta's. 
Lucy Mott and Sophronia Tibbins likewise stayed their 
steps. 

The light from Miss Patch's sitting-room lamp shone 
out upon the sidewalk in a broad band, and showed to 
the two women watchers Franham and Sanna. A 
moment afterwards Miss Patch's front door closed upon 
the girl, and the man, hastening on, turned in at the 
Moncures' gate. 

"He's goin' there to dinner — he told me," whispered 
Mrs. Tibbins, squeezing her companion's arm. "Le's 
go over to the grape-arbor an' see the goin's-on. I ain't 
been there for years." 

( Mrs. Mott squeezed back in token of acquiescence, 
and^he two made their way across to Miss Ellaretta's, 
through the little wicket gate, over the lawn to the en- 
trance of the arbor. They moved noiselessly, and in 
silence took their stand where they could see through 
the French windows the interior of the brilliantly lighted 
dining-room. 

It was evident that the family had sat down without 

Franham, and his coming among them unannounced 

was a pleasant surprise. He greeted Mrs. Terrence 

first; and the two watching women saw, and in part 
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interpreted, the look of beaming welcome in her eyes 
as she lifted them to his. Lucy Mott felt nervously 
under her shawl for Sophronia Tibbins's hand and 
clutched it. 

"What do you say to that, Sophrony?" whispered 
Lucy Mott. "Seein's believin', ain't it?" 

"Le's go home, Lucy, /'ve seen enough," answered 
Mrs. Tibbins, weakly. 

How the two women reached the Quadrant they could 
never explain satisfactorily, even to themselves. Upon 
their return, Aunt Sophrony Tim provided for their 
solace that which she was never known to provide save in 
cases of mortal illness, on the occasion of a funeral, 
christening, or wedding: a sustaining glass of her pre- 
cious wild-cherry brandy. It heartened them both; it 
strengthened them; subdued their palpitating hearts to 
normal pulsations; set them up again to an extent that 
freed their palsied tongues. 

"You could have knocked me down with a feather, I 
was that weak," Mrs. Tibbins remarked, sighing long 
and heavily as she sipped the cherry brandy. 

" I don't know what it all means," moaned Mrs. Mott, 
rocking backward and forward with unceasing motion. 

" I could tell," murmured Mrs. Tibbins ; but upon being 
urged, implored, exhorted to unbosom, remained darkly 
non-committal, obdurately uncommunicative. "I've 
known it ever sence last spring, an' it's a ball that '11 
unravel itself — you mark my words." 

"What '11 become of my son," she groaned, rather 
than spoke, " a-castin' in of his lot with that Jezebel of a 
Sanna Landers! You see her yourself, Sophrony Tib- 
bins, with your double-faced boarder." 

"Lucy Mott, either come to your senses or go home. 
I can't stan' any more highfalutin, hystericky doin's; 
an' I ain't agoin' to set here an' furnish you with my 
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best cherry brandy so's you can wag your spiteful tongue 
'bout my boarder. You mark that I An* as for your 
Barney, I guess, from all I hear, he can take care of him- 
self if you don't try to keep him tied too close to your 
apron-strings. You may believe me — Mr. Franham 
ain't goin' to marry Susanna, nor Almy neither, for that 
matter — nary one; you mark my words. What I've 
seen to-night, I've seen — but that ain't no reason I 
shouldn't hold my tongue. I ain't goin' to meddle this 
time, same's I did twenty-seven year ago." 

"You mean he's goin' to marry Sannal" Mrs. Mott 
fairly screamed aloud. 

Poor woman! She had lost all poise as a result of her 
three months of inward fret and worry, capped by the 
conviction that what she had seen in the last hour had 
sealed Barney's fate; and now, at the prospect of Sanna's 
actual defection and Barney's consequent despair, she 
broke down utterly. Burying her face in her hands, 
she wept unrestrainedly, moaning between her sobs:" 
"Oh, my Barney 1 my Barney 1" 

Mrs. Tibbins looked at her some time without speak- 
ing. Truly the unexpected may happen after many 
years. For the last thirty she had seen Lucy Mott at 
every funeral on the Island ; had observed her pursue the 
even and mournful tenor of her way for full twenty-five ; 
for since espousing 'Leazar Mott her looks had been half 
his stock in trade, so sympathetically consolatory had 
they proved, in their unchanging dolefulness, to his 
patrons. But never until this moment had Sophrony 
Tibbins seen her shed one tear — and behold! the deluge! 

Mrs. Tibbins, not being a mother, but only a relict, 
administered comfort in her own way. 

"Lucy Mott," she said, kindly but firmly, "don't be a 
fool at your time of life. I'll tell you what I wouldn't 
tell another soul on this Island — " 
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"What?" murmured Mrs. Mott, looking between her 
dripping fingers. 

"I've laid the cards again, an* 'tain't Barney that ain't 
comin' out all right in the end — you mark my words." 

Mrs. Mott raised her head, and gazed at the speaker 
with red-rimmed, swimming eyes in which a forlorn 
hope was beginning to make its appearance. 

"You must have had a sight of courage to do it, 
Sophrony, seein' what happened the last time," she 
remarked, with some degree of calmness. 

Mrs. Tibbins took this for what it was intended, a 
compliment. "Well, it did take some," she said, com- 
placently; "an' I can tell you there ain't no need for 
any more of your Jeremialung 'bout Barney. Sh-sh! 
That's Mis' Dudge; she was comin' up to-night to look 
over my brown moiry antique; I'm goin' to wear it to 
the weddin*. I hope to goodness you ain't goin' to 
wear black." . „ , 



XXIV 

A SOCIAL EVENT 

MID-JUNE! Under the solstice rays the wide 
k sheep- commons yielded their thymy breath ; the 
green swampy places near the shore showed flecks of 
pale rose where the wild azalias flung their prodigal 
fragrance upon the light ocean breeze that blew where- 
ever it listed. 

Pale rose color again in the peat bogs, where the cran- 
berry blossoms, erect on their stalks, nodded in myriads 
above their trailing stems. In the woods beyond the 
Washing Pond even the huckleberry's white star had 
caught the reflection of the prevailing aurora -like 
tint, and on the very edge of the black borders of 
far-away Quasit, the twin bells of the modest Lin- 
naea were suffused with something of this ethereal 
glow. 

Even the wet sands of the shore added their mite to 
this wealth of delicate color, and beneath the seaming 
waters there was a corresponding play of gay tints — 
the long, bright -green ribbons of eel -grass waving, 
weaving, among the coral-pink and olive-greens of the 
sea-weeds. 

Mid -June! And Aunt Ploomie Snow's wedding- 
day! 

Uncle 'Riah closed his shop at twelve, and placed in 
the window the bottom of a large pasteboard box, 
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which served in lieu of placard. He had inscribed 
thereon in charcoal: 

SHUT UP TILL AFTER THE WEDDING 

By one o'clock he was sitting in the Fo'c'sle patient- 
ly awaiting Franham, who had promised to run in to 
tie his best cravat for him. 

In the annals of the Island there had been nothing 
like this event, and every Islander was personally in- 
terested in the success of this late matrimonial under- 
taking — nothing, that is, comparable to the universal 
joy. 

"Ploomie's made port at last!" was Uncle 'Riah's 
joyous greeting to Franham, as he entered the FoVsle, 
in apparent haste. 

"She hasn't dropped anchor yet — two hours more," 
he responded, merrily. "Where is your cravat?" 

"Here they be." He laid them out with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion. " That" indicating a satin stock 
the color of old ivory, " I wore to DanTs wedding more'n 
forty-one year ago; an' this " — he held up two yards of 
light blue silk spotted with red — " I had made a-purpose 
'gainst my own splicin' — " 

Franham roared. "To whom?" he shouted, as he re- 
gained his breath. 

"You'm young an' sassy," said Uncle 'Riah, smiling 
indulgently; "but wait till you've backed an' filled 
forty year ez I hev, over the bar uv a 'tarnal offer uv 
marriage, an' you'll laugh t'other side uv your face." 

"But who — who?" Franham demanded. 

"Who? Why, who but E. P.?" He winked pro- 
digiously at Franham. "Now, make a good easy run- 
nin'-knot, 'cause I may want to slip it a little if my feel- 
in's git the better uv me. Which be you goin' to take ?" 
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he asked anxiously, as Franham dangled first one then 
the other at arm's-length, in considerable judicial per- 
plexity as to a choice of such antiques. 

" I think the blue one would be a better omen for your 
future; don't you ?" 

"M-hm! Now heave away, for I see you'm in a 
hurry to cast off." 

With the length of ribbons, Franham tied an im- 
posing four-in-hand. Uncle 'Riah surveyed himself with 
one-eyed satisfaction in a small, cracked hand-glass. 

"You'm usher, they say," he remarked nonchalant- 
ly, pulling down his heavy nankeen vest which devel- 
oped a tendency to wrinkle in the region of his fob. 

"I have that honor." Franham smiled, but failed to 
catch the drift of his friend's disconnected remarks. 

"Just toggle this posy into my button-hole, will you? 
Sanna showed me how a year ago, but I've lost the 
hang on't." 

He took from a cup on the shelf over the sink a bou~ 
tonnikre — a sprig of rose geranium and a rose — and from 
a red plush pin -cushion, mounted between two sea- 
shells, he drew forth a long pin. 

"Ploomie sent one to each member of the House. 
Uncle Zeb says he's a-goin' to set in the front pew," he 
said, as Franham busied himself with the posy. 

"Yes, the front one is reserved for the House; it is 
Aunt Ploomie's wish. I'll see that you get there all 
right." 

"That's what I was a-workin' up to," said Uncle 
'Riah, laying his pudgy hand on the younger man's 
shoulder. "I ain't a-goin' to set in nary front pew. I 
want you to manage to warp me in 'longside uv E. P. — 
see?" 

" Not quite," Franham replied, controlling his desire to 
laugh in face of such dead earnestness. " Who is E. P, ?" 
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"E. P.?" Uncle 'Riah repeated, in some surprise, 
mechanically feeling at his mouth for his pipe, which 
happened not to be there, for he had taken the pre- 
caution to put it away beneath the mattress of his 
bunk, fearing lest the force of habit prove too strong 
at the inopportune moment of his appearance in church. 
"E. P.? Why, E. P. is she!" With a backward 
movement of his thumb, he indicated the locality of 
upper Main Street. 

"Oh, I see — I see!" Franham's laugh rang out so 
loud and heartily that Elnathan Dudge, who was pass- 
ing, stepped around to the back platform to see what 
was up. He was on his way to act as escort to Uncle 
Zeb, the Ancient and Honorable of the Island. 

"Thought I'd step in on my way to Uncle Zeb's and 
see if the fun hed begun. Ma's fidgeting fear I won't 
be on hand — " he began apologetically, but stopped at 
sight of the two men, who, disregarding him and his 
speech, were pumping away at each other's arms — 
hand clasping hand — and alternately slapping each 
other on the shoulder, while giving vent to broken sen- 
tences unintelligible to the listener: 

"Go in and win, Uncle 'Riah, I'll back you." 

"What '11 you lay, if I—" 

" Oh, go in, go in, ten to one — any thing." 

"Win out?" 

"Make it to-day." 

"I dassn't; she might — " 

"No, she wouldn't. • Such constancy!" Franham 
was half - breathless with laughter. Uncle 'Riah was 
breathing like a porpoise. 

"Forty year, sir," cried Uncle 'Riah, and then the 
two fell to wringing each other's hands again, and ex- 
changing such warm expressions of mutual esteem that 
Elnathan Dudge, feeling himself at that moment an 
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unnecessary third, betook himself, without further in- 
terrupting them, to Uncle Zebulon Payne, who* was 
wrestling with a perverse dickey that failed to accom- 
modate itself to a pronounced Adam's apple. 

To appease him, Elnathan undertook to adjust the 
collar, which Uncle Zeb with strenuous effort had but- 
toned on hind side before, and at the same time de- 
scribe the scene he had just witnessed. But the Ancient 
and Honorable refused to be appeased. He was in a 
state of agitation bordering on shaking palsy, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that Elnathan, with the 
help of Uncle Zeb's great-granddaughter, was able to 
start him "up street' ' towards the church. But in the 
end he was safely launched — gold-headed cane, frock- 
coat, with blue-black velvet collar, over which fell the 
scant white locks curling slightly at the ends, heavy 
white piqu£ vest, tall silk hat of the fashion of a quarter 
of a century gone, yellow silk bandana folded on the 
square within the crown, natty button-hole posy — all 
there — and finally well-seated in the front pew good 
one hour before the ceremony. 

It was remarked by the ushers that there must have 
been a preconcerted arrangement on the part of a 
majority of the guests to be early on the spot; for at 
half-past two, a half hour before the time appointed 
for the service, the body of the church and side galleries 
were filled. Only the pews reserved for the family and 
special friends were vacant. 

Everybody was there: Mrs. Sophronia Tibbins, in 
all the glory of her snuff-brown moir6 antique, sailed up 
the middle aisle on John Terrence's arm, proudly con- 
scious of her well-preserved looks and the undeniably 
distinguished appearance of her escort. Mrs. Elnathan 
Dudge — an Indian Summer atmosphere noticeable in 
her festive gown of ashes of roses Irish poplin — followed, 
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clinging 'rather nervously to Beacham Terrence. Elna- 
than tiptoed on behind, his best boots — of Daniel, the 
bridegroom's honorable make — turning traitors at the 
church entrance, and creaking painfully until he was 
settled thankfully in the front pew with Uncle Zeb 
Payne and Ira Abell. 

"Our worthy nonagenarian will feel himself slightly 
incommoded if there are four in the pew, Miss Patch," 
Franham whispered, as he gallantly piloted her to a 
seat behind the House of Commons. " I hope you don't 
object to my having given Mr. Rimmell a seat with you 
just behind them?" 

"Not in the least, Mr. Franham," Miss Patch assured 
him, as she trailed her new soft gray cr6pe gown up the 
aisle, distinctly conscious of the supreme gentility of 
her toilet. She glided into the pew and seated her- 
self with a quiet greeting to the aforesaid Mr. Rimmell, 
but so near to him that a fold of the gray cr£pe swept 
his knee and caught there. Whereupon Uncle 'Riah 
rolled his eye up at Franham, with such an appealing 
look of shamefaced helplessness, that that gentleman, 
to preserve his gravity, turned quickly on his heel and 
joined the Terrences who were chatting with Sanna in 
the vestibule. * 

Afterwards so many recalled it and spoke of it, but 
when it happened scarce one dared formulate his 
thought. Still, there was something, unseen, unheard, 
but felt, and not only felt, but making itself felt — and 
that most subtilely, most powerfully — as Peter Franham 
offered his arm to Susanna Terrence, and escorted her 
up the middle aisle to the front reserved seats. At 
first it was as if a wave of mental telepathy had con- 
centrated all thought on the two entering, and caused 
the people assembled, one and all, to turn their heads 
^nd watch the couple pass up the aisle, 
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But as Susanna Terrence, her head erect, her carriage 
proud, her matured beauty enhanced by the shimmer- 
ing folds of violet silk showing through the garniture of 
rare old Honiton lace, passed one pew then another, the 
occupants of the same saw that her face underwent 
that peculiar transformation — seen once by Robert 
Terrence, and once by the three women in the Lane — 
that restored to her the light and joy of anticipatory 
girlhood. 

All saw it, all felt it; not one understood it aright, 
save a one-eyed old salt, whom the presence of the lady 
of his long love and aspiration was reducing to a red 
perspiring blotch in the pew corner. He saw as fn a 
vision; felt as in a nightmare; understood all in the 
twinkling of an eye, as Susanna Terrence took her seat 
across the aisle. A low "My God!" escaped him. 

Miss Patch turned uneasily. "Did you address me, 
Mr. Rimmell?" 

"I did not, ma'am," Uncle 'Riah answered, in a 
thick, choking voice, and fumbling at his four-in-hand; 
"I said, 'My God,' ma'am, an* I ax "your pardon; but 
I guess I'd better not sit alongside uv you, for I might 
give trouble." 

"My dear Mr. Rimmell," Miss Ellaretta whispered, 
sympathetically, "don't, I beg of you, disturb the 
solemnity of these approaching nuptials by any un- 
toward demonstration of emotional weakness — accept 
my salts and . this cardamom seed. You may have 
fasted." She handed him a delicate, old-fashioned, cut- 
glass bottle. 

Zeriah Rimmell gazed at it appalled. He tried to 
smile reassuringly: 

"Just take a reef in this here " — he indicated a fold 
of gray crSpe across his knee — "an' let me git out, 
ma'am. I'm much obliged to you, but nothin' weaker 'ri 
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a pint uv old smoky '11 fetch me round where I'd oughter 
be." , 

Miss Ellaretta moved aside with a dignity of despatch 
that showed some pique. It did not look well for fc, 
man — any man — she cared not who he might be, to 
leave her pew just as the ceremony was about to begin. 

Thus it happened that the Island population saw, 
with amazement and ill-concealed amusement, Uncle 
Zeriah Rimmell stivering down the middle aisle towards 
the door considerably out of step with the opening and 
inspiring strains of the Mendelssohn wedding march. 
There was a suppressed titter here and there, a general 
nudging with elbows, an understanding nodding of heads 
— then a hush fell upon them all. 

Two solemn small boys, Ted and Billy, dressed pre- 
cisely alike (Mrs. Robert would not be denied that 
pleasure) in their brave showing of white linen suits, 
deep Irish lace collars, and a boutonnibre of a rose-bud, 
came down the broad aisle, and behind them paced 
Aunt Ploomie and Daniel Gool. They took their places 
just below the pulpit. 

Here and there a handkerchief came into view early 
in the ceremony, and later on, as the words of plighted 
faith and love were spoken, and Aunt Ploomie's great 
heart and whole-souled loyalty found sonorous vent in 
the affirmative, "I will," there was distinctly audible 
one sob, short, suppressed. It was from Sanna. 

The words were spoken ; the rings exchanged ; and as 
these two, who were well down the decline of the "west- 
ern slope," turned and faced the multitude of their 
friends and well-wishers, the westering sun struck slant- 
ing through the lowered upper halves of the windows, 
and so athwart the church, until a shaft of moted glory, 
symbolic of benediction, rested upon the heads of the 
united lovers of forty years. 
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The first marching note from the organ was the signal 
for such a joyous ringing of the old bell as the Islanders 
had never heard before. John and Beacham Terrence 
had promised redemption to themselves on account of 
the old trick played on Ira; and now — there they were 
at it in the middle of the vestibule, pulling for all they 
were worth, unmindful of wedding array! Cling — clang I 
Cling — clang! Twice or thrice they were nearly lifted 
from their feet by the rushing rope. Cling — clang I 
Cling — clang/ The doves, affrighted, flew out from the 
belfry in a purple cloud. Aunt 51oomie Gool and her 
husband passed out amid such peals of jubilation as 
spoke volumes to their dual soul. 



XXV 

THE WALL OF THE INEVITABLE 

" \/OU ain't no notion uv women yit, Barney," said 
1 Uncle 'Riah, late in the afternoon of an August 
day, about six weeks after the wedding, when Barney 
was purchasing tackle. They had just heard the girl's 
laugh upon the street, and seen her pass with John Ter- 
rence. Uncle 'Riah, noticing the sudden squaring of 
Barney's jaw, and the lowering of his heavy eyebrows, 
took it upon himself — weather-wise old salt that he 
was — to "feel the wind." 

"But you will hev," he continued, "'fore you'm 
thirty an' hev towed one into port. Take Sanna, now; 
she's the kind thet jibs so sudden you've got to keep 
your weather-eye peeling like a blister most uv the 
time. 'Tain't every man can handle her, Barney, for 
she's a cranky make — a cranky make; but she'll mind 
the helm all right ef she gits the right skipper." He 
shook his head, but dubiously, for he realized he was 
administering cold comfort. 

"Take my Sa/ty-sloop, now; folks say it's all in her 
make, but I know better. It's in my hand; folks can 
say what they'm a-min' ter. I've seen her lay right 
over in the trough of a sea, like a whipped cur in a 
ditch, an' ship salt water 'nough to swamp her, jest 
'coz Iry hed a-holt uv the helm, an' the old gal felt his 
hand — thet belongs on a bell-handle a-cryin' round the 
town — 'stid uv mine, thet's smelt uv tar ever sence I 
was knee-high." 
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Barney paid for the tackle, and, turning on his heel, 
strode in silence from the shop. He went straight to 
the Lane, where Lucy Mott, in anticipation of his com- 
ing, had prepared a favorite dish — quahaug chowder — 
for his early supper. She set it before him. It was 
steaming hot. 

"There, Barney, I made it a-purpose; eat that bowl- 
ful an' you'll make a good meal." She spoke encour- 
agingly, coaxingly, as to a child. 

Her son played with his spoon, and took a little of 
the broth, but without evident relish. 

"Ain't it seasoned right?" his mother asked, appre- 
hensive anxiety sharpening her voice. 

"Yes, it's all right, mother, but I've no stomach for 
it — not to-day." 

He pushed the bowl aside, almost peevishly. Lucy 
Mott saw that gesture, and all her premonitions of 
coming evil to her well-beloved took form, acquired 
substance, as it were materialized, and to her dire con- 
fusion and terror. This intense consciousness of calam- 
ity spurred her to speech, goaded her tongue to utter 
harsh words that should lash and sting and scourge 
her son into militancy against this besetment, as she 
termed his love for her neighbor's daughter. . She had 
waited all too long. 

"Barney" — her voice trembled, but the doleful note 
was not heard; there was command only — "the sooner 
you give up the girl the better." 

She was standing by the table as she spoke, and 
stemmed her hand upon it for support. Barney rose 
slowly and faced her; he grasped the back of the chair. 

"You don't know what you're talking about, mother." 
His voice was dull, unsuggestive of any feeling. 

"Don't I? Seein' that I'm the one that borned you, 
I s'pose I know better what I'm talkin' 'bout when 
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you'm the one concerned than ary other woman; an* I 
tell you to give her up; 'twill save trouble in the end. 
You mark my words." 

"What do you mean by that, mother ?" The ques- 
tion was put in the same unimpassiOned monotone. It 
misled Lucy Mott. 

"What do I mean? I mean what I say. She's led 
you a wild-goose chase long enough." 

"But what do you mean by 'trouble,' mother?" 
Still the same unmodulated tone. 

' ' Trouble ? What does any woman mean by trouble ? ' ' 
She leaned towards him, lowering her voice. "You 
know who she's named for?" 

Barney nodded. 

"Well, if you knew what I know, what half the vil- 
lage knows, you'd understand me fast enough. P'raps 
you do." 

"What do you mean, mother?" 

The dogged, impassive resistance of such iteration 
showed Lucy Mott the impotence of her words, but 
at the same time they strengthened her in her resolu- 
tion. She leaned still nearer, and whispered some- 
thing. 

"Curse you!" 

Lucy Mott shrieked under her breath, and recoiled 
from him as if she had been struck a mortal blow. 

"Barney! Barney! Oh, don't, don't! Your moth- 
er — oh, Barney!" She cried out, sharply, and, cower- 
ing upon a chair, broke into hysterical sobbing. 

He drew a long, hard breath; the knuckles of the 
hand that grasped the chair-back grew white, his nos- 
trils pinched and sharp, his cheeks beneath the tan 
yellowish; his lips were as chalk. For the space of a 
minute he trembled like a leaf; then he steadied him- 
self. 
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"Mother, listen," he said, still in the unvarying mono- 
tone. "I know Sanna, and what you have said is — 
damnable." 

"Barney, Barney, you will kill me! Take it back — 
take it back — your mother — oh, oh!" 

"Do you take it back first then, mother." 

•"I can't — oh, Barney, it's the truth." 

"It is a lie. I would stake my chance of eternal life 
on it." 

"Barney, you don't know — " 

" I do know, and I will stand by what I have said if 
I desert father and mother, and lose every friend on 
earth. Do you hear?" 

Lucy Mott's face was bowed into her hands; she was 
rocking back and forth in the extremity of her suffer- 
ing. She spoke between her sobs: "I can't bear any 
more." 

"I'm going, mother; you won't have to bear any 
longer." 

"Going where?" His mother shrieked again. To 
her excited, overwrought feelings his words were om- 
inous. 

"Why, to Sanna, of course; who else should I go to?" 

He turned from her. The words brought Lucy Mott 
to her senses, restored her lost poise, gave her strength 
to utter her last truth: "Go, then; you'll find her with 
your foreigner." 

"Mother!" Barney turned upon her like a flash. 
His fists were clinched. A surcharge of blood to the 
head reddened his eyelids, blackened the room, turned 
him dizzy for the length of ten long seconds. He reeled, 
and his mother caught him under the arms; but he flung 
her off, steadied himself, regained his balance, and, with- 
out speaking, left the room and went out through the 
shed over to Lydia Snow's. 
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"Aunt Lyddie," he said, as she came to the screen- 
door in the kitchen, "where is Sanna?" 

"Sanna? Why, she's gone out early in the Seagull, 
Barney. She said she was goin' round the point to 
the Light; you've just missed her." 

"When did she go?" 

" 'Bout half an hour ago, mebbe longer. She hurried 
through her supper, an' said she was goin' to start early, 
so's to be home in time for the boating-party of Robert's 
young folks. Mis' Terrence was here yesterday, an' 
asked her up. There's a lot of young folks come over 
for it to-day in the Pelican — some of Beacham's ac- 
quaintances." 

"You say about half an hour ago?" 

"Mebbe 'twas an hour. I shouldn't wonder if 'twas. 
I guess she ain't more'n made the point by now; it's a 
dretful light wind. I guess you'll head her off there. 
Did you come over in the boat?" 

"No, I walked; but I'll find her just the same." He 
turned to go. 

" Tell her not to stay late ; 'Livie worries so if she ain't 
home in time." 

"Tell Aunt 'Livie not to fret; I'll see that she is home 
safe." 

Lydia Snow had opened the door as she talked, and 
now laid a kindly detaining hand upon the young Light- 
house keeper's shoulder. He was a favorite of hers. 

"That's tight, Barney; you bring her home." 

Lucy Mott called to him from behind the blinds of 
the front door as he passed: 

"Barney, come in a minute — do." 

"Not now, mother, I'm going to find Sanna," said 
her son, Lucy Mott closed the door, shut the blinds 
of every window in the house, and, seating herself in 
the hair-cloth rocking-chair in the green twilight of her 
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best room, gave herself up, a stricken woman, to heart- 
breaking grief. 

As the young keeper of the Light rapidly covered the 
two miles between the town and the point, he was re- 
tracing in thought the tortuous windings of the road 
that had brought him, at last, into this apparently 
blind alley, against a wall of difficulty through, nor 
over, nor around which he could neither see nor ad- 
vance. 

He could not know — he was too young — that his 
dogged point of view was not, and could not be, Sanna's. 
To his mind she was one of his inalienable rights. He 
failed to comprehend the significance of the girl's grad- 
ual withdrawal from him during the last nine months; 
failed to see that his persistence in forcing his claim 
upon her was not only irritating her beyond measure, 
but alienating her affectionate good-comradeship that 
dated almost from their baby days. His youthful te- 
nacity of purpose was a characteristic that would make 
for substantial accomplishment in manhood, if applied 
rightly; but if, as in the present instance, it pursued its 
object unreasoningly, it threatened to degenerate into 
dogged stubbornness, and, metaphorically, into a tend- 
ency to dash his head against the wall of the inevitable. 

Terrence's frequent seeking of Sanna's company had 
wrought upon him the last year to the detriment of his 
temper, and almost of his health. He was unwilling 
to concede that the one had as much right as the other 
to enjoy the girl's society. That Sanna herself had given 
neither of them the right to enjoy more, weighed as 
naught with him. In addition to this wilful blindness 
of perception was added the suspicious resentment — 
occasioned by his mother's words— of unfaith on Fran- 
ham's part. He forgot that his friend had been ever 
open in speaking of his frequent calls in the spring at 
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the cottage; ever frank with him when speaking of her; 
wholly honorable so far as any attempt to poach upon 
what Barney had given him plainly to understand was 
his preserve. He forgot everything in view of the fact 
that he was losing ground with Sanna; that the girl 
was not for him — to whom he believed by right she be- 
longed. By what right ? There was no one present to 
ask him as he walked with ever-quickening pace along 
the sandy peninsula to the point. 

His heart was wrung with the pain of unfilial speech 
and behavior; his soul sick at the thought of Franham; 
his thoughts dwelling ever upon the one theme to which 
he gave half -voiced utterance again and again: 

"I will find her and bring her home." 

As he neared the Light he raised his hand mechanically 
to feel the wind, and looked to the horizon, where a 
haze had settled upon the waters of the Sound. The har- 
bor was as glass, but on the bar, and beyond it, the slow 
swell undulated with that peculiarly suppressed calm 
of motion that results from pouring oil freely upon a 
troubled sea. Here and there through the haze a cloud 
was visible, and changeful currents in the upper air 
could easily be traced by counter ripples crossing and 
intercrossing the Sound in dark, transient streaks. 

It was a squally sky, and Barney, recognizing it, felt 
his nerves steady themselves under the influence of his 
fear for Sanna's safety in the Seagull. There was a sud- 
den puff of wind as he neared the Light; a moment's 
lull; then, without warning, the mirrored sheet of the 
harbor broke into a myriad dancing lights; the waters 
of the Sound ran hurriedly hither and thither; the wind 
piped a merry tune. 

Barney sprang up the stairs that led to the lantern, 
two steps at a time. As he ran, he seized his glass, a 
powerful one, and, stepping out upon the tiny gallery 
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just below the Light, searched the inshore waters for the 
Seagull. There was nothing to be seen save a three- 
masted schooner dipping her prow after two hours of 
inaction. 

Where was she ? At Quasit, her favorite haunt ? No, 
Quasit was too far; no boat could have reached Quasit 
in the light winds of the last two hours. Had she run 
into some small cove and waited for more wind ? That 
was not like her; she always, in preference, headed out 
to sea, and in calm weather liked to drift in with the 
tide. But within the hour the tide had turned and 
was setting out rapidly. She would never have vent- 
ured it! 

The wind was freshening; the waters were again look- 
ing alive in their depths. Barney lowered the glass 
and leaned over the railing. Something white moving 
out from a little point apparently just beneath him, 
but in reality a quarter of a mile distant, caught his eye. 
It was the Seagull, its sail straining in the freshening 
breeze, as the cat-boat shot out from behind the small 
point, which, heavily wooded as it was with bayberry 
bushes, had, until now, effectually hidden the little craft. 

There was no need to raise the glass. Barney saw 
two figures on the low tiller-seat; one was Sanna, the 
other Franham. He knew the shirt, the manner of 
the man as he handled the rope. No need to raise the 
glass. Yet, although the hand that held it shook* for a 
minute as if with palsy, it was raised deliberately, and, 
at last, held steadily to the keen blue eyes for full 
ten minutes, during which the Seagull, freed from the 
trammels of the shore, was skimming over the waters 
horizon ward, careening under the strong caress of the 
ever-strengthening breeze, dipping her sharp bows ever 
deeper to the hurrying waves. 

Still holding firmly to the glass, the young keeper of 
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the Light went down-stairs, and, resting the case of the 
long tube on the deep ledge of a narrow window, levelled 
it at the diminishing sail that, in the sunset light, 
gleamed opaline against the gray-blue expanse. So he 
continued to gaze till the sun sank into the reddening 
west, and the twilight fell with the failing wind, till the 
beacon on the point showed dark when it should have 
been alight. The coming of the night roused him at 
last from his nightmare of monotonous thought: / will 
find her and bring her home. It transformed the staring, 
visionless gaze through the dusk fast settling over the 
sea, into a fixed, amazed, seeing look upon the darken- 
ing waters of the bar. He was aware at last of the 
unlighted beacon; aware that he had been derelict in 
duty, he, Barney Mott — and for what? His forgetful- 
ness cried shame upon his manhood, Shame , shame! as 
he hastened to make good his neglect; Shame, shame! 
so loudly and insistently that the inward cry of con- 
science drowned all other youthfully impotent outbursts 
of passion and revenge that had voiced themselves dur- 
ing the last two hours. 

An hour later, in the dead calm of after sunset, when 
the moon had not yet risen, and the soft haze on the 
horizon was creeping up over the Sound in dense, chill 
layers of white fog, Barney made his appearance at 
Lydia Snow's kitchen door. Mrs. Landers opened it, 
and, seeing him alone, cried out, anxiously: 

"Oh, Barney! Where's Sanna? Mother said you 
would bring her home." 

"Don't worry, Aunt 'Livie; I'll make good my word. 
Sanna is becalmed about two miles beyond the rip, and 
I'm going to row out for her." 

"It is good of you, Barney," Olivia Landers answered, 
gratefully; "she's so venturesome." 

He was already on the path. 
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BECALMED 

THE sea! the eternal charm of tidal change without 
caprice; the caprice of shifting waters above sun- 
lit shallows; the fascinating play of wave and billow 
upon shoal and shore; the calms of mid-ocean depths 
and inch-deep tide-pools; the continual unrest of ebb 
and flow ; the tumult under tempest, the horror beneath 
typhoon ; the buoyancy that refuses to be burdened ; the 
undertow that draws down to destruction and sucks 
under in maelstrom and slue; the mighty yet impotent 
impact upon rock and rip and headland; the mirroring 
surface which, whether lying above treacherous quick- 
sand or deep-mouthed harbor anchorage, may still re- 
flect the day's blue, cloud-mottled heavens, the night's 
faint starshine; the entrancing play of color, the en- 
ticing variation of form; the witchery; the instability 
with sustaining power of the mightiest; the toppling 
heights, the unstirred depths — all, all are hers. And 
within the teeming womb both fecundity and death — 
leviathan and all bis tribe, a whitening bone, a pearl, a 
bleaching wreck. • 

Let the staunch of heart, who know and love her, read 
and interpret. 

And Sanna was one of the staunch of heart. She 
knew and loved the element upon which she had been 
conceived, upon which she had been brought forth; 
knew it in all its moods and tenses of sunlight, njoon- 
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light, starlight, dawn, and twilight; loved it for its re- 
sponse to her ever-varying moods, for it met her unrest 
with restlessness; her apathy with calm; her impulses 
with vital motion of wave and crest; her enthusiasms 
with the toss of sparkling spray; her joys, that were 
deepening with her womanhood, with hidden, yet half- 
revealed, miracles of existence in the tide-pool life of 
limpet, urchin, crab, and barnacle. 

Since the wedding her mood had alternated between 
unrest and apathy. She was homesick in the cottage 
without Aunt Ploomie. She failed to adjust herself to 
the changed conditions of her great-aunt's life. For- 
merly Aunt Ploomie lived for her, Sanna Landers. 
Now she lived for the shoemaker, Daniel Gool ; and her 
home was being recognized as a centre from which 
radiated the genial warmth of a love that had conquered 
Time. 

The knowledge of this change in Aunt Ploomie's sur- 
roundings, her aims and interests, wrought upon Sanna 
without the girl's being able to formulate or define its 
effect. Her inability to understand herself, her own 
attitude towards this revelation of human love, made 
her sometimes restless, at others listless. In such 
moods she would fling out of the house, and, girding up 
her skirt, when the tide was out, wade to the Seagull, 
cast loose the painter, take her seat at the tiller, then 
make for the reedy stretches along the shores of the 
Upper Harbor: the haunt of innumerable wild fowl. Or, 
if the day were fine and the wind steady, she would head 
directly out to sea — straight out over the bar — and 
exult in losing herself in the vastness of the watery 
spaces and the circling beyond of the ever-receding 
horizon. 

But when the day was sultry — sky hazy with heat, 
thunderclaps low upon the horizon; the breeze fitful, 
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capricious, blowing suddenly hard where it listed, or 
dying down till the sail drooped flapping against the 
mast — she would hug the shore beyond the point, tack- 
ing this way and that, taking advantage of every breath 
of air, taxing her powers to the uttermost to sail the 
little craft as near to the light wind as possible. Then, 
when the breeze failed wholly, she would lie out upon 
the tiller-seat and hang head downward over the softly 
swelling waters, gazing intently into their moving green 
depths till she was lost to all sense of time and space 
— to herself as well. 

It was in such a mood that she went out on this 
August day. After hard work she rounded the point, 
and was working along the shore, when she heard her 
name called: 

"Sanna!" 

She looked in the direction whence the sound came, 
and saw, stretched at full length on the sands in the 
shadow of the bayberry bushes, Franham, in his yacht- 
ing-shirt. His hands were clasped under his head, 
which rested on a mass of bayberry branches he Had 
pulled and flung down, for a pillow's purpose, in the 
shade. His pipe and a book were beside him on the 
sarid, and drawn up under the bushes was his own 
sharp-keeled, single-seated row-boat. 

The girl set her chin a-tilt, gave him a merry smile, 
and would have kept on her way, but the sail flapped 
of a sudden, drooped helpless, as if the Seagull's one 
white witig were broken. Franham's laugh rang out. 

"It serves you right for trying to run away. Now 
we'll chat at our leisure. I've been waiting all summer 
for this chance, and at last even the elements aid me — 
Look out, Sanna! Quick — hard a-port!" 

He had risen when he first spoke to her, and now 
made a dash for his boat. It was the work of a shoul- 
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der thrust, a few tremendous strokes, with a purchase 
of threatened danger, to place it alongside the Seagull 
that was waltzing about on her keel in a manner to 
threaten speedy submersion for itself and occupant; for 
Sanna had been caught off her guard. 

She had been thinking of Franham just us he so un- 
expectedly called her name, and the sound of his voice 
dispelled her apathy, roused her from all listlessness, 
set every pulse throbbing in a tumult of gladness. At 
the same time it strung every perverse fibre of her 
pride to such a tension that, in defiance of any sub- 
mission to her happiness, as well as in unreasoning ter- 
ror at the realization that the mere sound of his name 
should assert so powerful a sway over her, she would 
have sailed past him, away from him, away from what 
was drawing her shoreward with the magnetic power 
of a loadstone. 

She was instantly aware that her hitherto constant 
compass^needle of rectitude in thought was deviating 
strangely, widely, and that to follow it was to place her 
good - comradeship with Barney, her friendship with 
the Terrences — especially after what Mrs. Terrence had 
told them in the spring— rher loyalty to her own best 
self, in jeopardy. But just at that moment of conscious 
conviction, that served as a flash-light to her soul, the 
breeze failed; the sail drooped helpless; the logic of 
inanimate circumstance was against her. She felt be- 
trayed, at the mercy of an unknown power, both from 
without and within — and she exulted, trembling in 
her heart, that she was without excuse to leave him. 

This unforeseen conflict of her will and emotions, 
fluctuating by force of circumstance, rendered the girl, 
for the moment, physically weak. Her hand loosened 
its hold upon tiller and rope; she looked down into the 
bottom of the boat, confused, shaken, blushing to the 
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roots of her hair. She was off guard. Franham saw it 
all, and rejoiced. He had waited long for some sign of 
submission. 

Then it was that the waters outside awoke in their 
depths. A gust of wind smote the Seagull, and laid her 
sail upon the water. As she whirled about — the gun- 
wale clean submerged — another gust struck her. She 
jibed and lay over again, the lowered centre-board alone 
saving her from capsizing. The wind piped its merry- 
tune. Franham was alongside, in the cat-boat, catch- 
ing at tiller-rope, gasket, bowsprit, bringing her up on 
the wind; easing off the inanimate thing that seemed 
alive, affrighted, and ready to leap with terror under the 
masterful hands, as they manipulated her again into 
poise and sailing trim. 

Sanna caught at the tow-line of the row-boat, and 
Franham headed the Seagull straight out upon the 
quickening waters of the Sound. The girl went white. 
As yet she had spoken no word. Franham appeared 
to take no notice of her silence. 

"Now this is what I call refreshing," he said, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, as he settled beside her on the tiller 
seat. "The air has been literally dead ever since morn- 
ing, but it's alive enough now." He put up his hand 
to feel the strength of the wind; then he put it to his 
head. 

" No cap! Well, we need not stand on ceremony with 
each other. I see you, too, have left yours at home." 

He turned and looked at her. The delicate profile 
was within a few inches of his face. As he looked — 
noting the fineness of the skin, the perfect shape of the 
ear, the wavy outlines of the heavy hair on the deli- 
cately veined temples — he saw the quick red mount in 
her cheek: he saw even the throb of the blood as it 
leaped upward in the full but slender throat. She 
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faced him bravely, defiantly, yet not daring to meet 
his eyes. 

"You have no right to do this," she protested, vehe- 
mently, with quick-drawn breath; "it — it isn't fair." 

"To whom?" 

"You know you are engaged to Alma Terrence." 
• She tried to flash an indignant look at him; but 
Sanna was fighting in a losing cause. Franham an- 
swered the look with a smile; the cause was won for 
him, and lost for her. 

"I am not engaged to Miss Terrence, and I never 
shall be — and you?" 

"I don't know what you mean," she answered, petu- 
lantly, and moved, what she could, away from him. 

"You, I hear, are engaged to Barney Mott — " 

"I'm not," she replied, promptly, "and I — " She 
hesitated, and he completed the sentence for her: 

"I hope you never will be." 

"I don't know why I shouldn't be," she made shift 
to answer, with an assumption of her former indepen- 
dence. 

"Oh yes, you do," he said, smiling, but to himself. 
He laid the course of the boat parallel with the rip for a 
few minutes, then, catching the freshening wind on the 
quarter, held straight horizonward. "Sanna, listen a 
moment. If neither of us is bound to another, we may 
belong to each other for this one .hour or two — and 
what harm? You've tacked, and veered, and jibed, 
and taken the wind out of my sails many a time in this 
race we've been making, since that day more than a 
year ago, when I saw you race the Pelican in over the 
bar — you remember?" 

She nodded for answer, and a dimple showed in her 
left cheek. After all, where was the harm? He was 
not engaged to Alma Terrence. Had she not been out 
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in the Seagull several times with John Terrence during 
the summer? And no harm done, save' that she had 
tormented Barney unnecessarily perhaps. And it was 
so pleasant to be with this man on whom her thoughts 
had dwelt ever since that day when, from the deck of 
the Pelican, he had lifted his hat to her. She had as 
much right to like him — she used no stronger word in 
her thought — as Alma Terrence, who had openly shown 
herself over-ready to meet him more than half-way in 
every attention, and he was not even engaged to her! 
She enjoyed that thought. And as he talked on — tell- 
ing her of his island home in Guernsey, and of his pleas- 
ure at finding much in the cottage in the Lane to re- 
mind him of that happiest period of his life, of his 
homelessness, and his wandering hither at a venture, and 
his enjoyment of this year on the Island — Sanna found 
herself listening with eager interest, her terror exorcised 
by the spell of his genial presence; found herself an- 
swering smile for smile, her courage in her own good 
intentions renewed; found herself saying over and over 
again in her exultant thought: "He is not engaged! 
There is no harm!" 

So, listening intently to his voice, watching the strong 
grasp of his hand upon tiller and rope, observing his 
perfect control of the Seagull, that was winging its way 
on the ever-steadying breeze over the lively waters 
straight horizonward, she was lost to time and space; 
her heart leaped with the leaping boat, on, on, towards 
the hazy, ever-retreating and slowly darkening horizon. 
She could have gone on so indefinitely. 

He brought the Seagull around at last, and they be- 
gan the run homeward before the wind. As the sun 
set in the reddening west, the breeze began to fail ; the 
heaving waters to settle to long, glassy swells. The 
tide was running out. As they approached the rip, the 
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slow waves broke upon it, simulating surf. Franham 
bent himself to the task of catching every capful of 
wind ; but despite his art in sailing her, for such it was, 
the Seagull's white wing drooped again, beat helplessly, 
then hung limp about two miles off the rip. 

Sanna roused herself to break the long silence; they 
had not spoken since they turned homeward. 

"Becalmed! That's just my luck!" 

"Not luck, but fate." Franham spoke quietly. 
"We're in no danger from the rip; the tide is running 
out too fast, and we shall only drift." 

"But that boating-party!" Sanna spoke anxiously. 
"And mother will worry so if I'm not at home." 

"No help now for a while." 

" I am going to row home in your boat," she declared, 
resolutely, reaching for the tow-line of the frail tender. 
Franham caught away her hand. 

"You are going to do nothing of the kind. If you 
don't value your life, I do, and — " 

She interrupted him, laughing: "My life! It's noth- 
ing so tragic in a dead calm. I've rowed about here 
as late as this many a time. You don't think I'm 
afraid, do you?" 

The man suppressed a smile at sight of the sudden 
little rage. "Oh no; but it will soon be too dark for 
you to see your way." 

"But I can steer by the Light. Oh, where is it!" 
She cried out almost in terror, as, gazing landward, 
she saw the purpling twilight gathering on the distant 
harbor mouth unillumined by so much as a ray from 
the beacon. But even as she looked, the welcome 
radiance flashed across the bar. "See!" she cried; "I 
can go now." She half rose to her feet. 

"Sit still, Sanna," Franham commanded, laying his 
hand on her shoulder and pressing her back upon 
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the seat; "I tell you it is not safe for you to go, and I 
hold myself responsible for your safety. In ten min- 
utes you would be lost; the fog is coming in — look!" 

He pointed behind them where a white mist was roll- 
ing up from the horizon. It crept over the slowly un- 
dulating waters, deadening all motion; it blotted out 
the sea behind them ; it drowned them fathoms deep in 
chill mist, and passed on to the shore, engulfing every 
landmark, quenching even the radiance of the Great 
Cocheeset Light. 

It left them lost to the world, and alone — with each 
other. 

The girl shivered, and the man drew her, unresisting, 
close to his side, 

" The chill will pass after a while. I wish I had my 
coat with me for you." Thereafter neither spoke for 
a while. 

Franham broke the long silence. "Sanna, if you 
wish me to, I will row over to the harbor and let Mrs. 
Landers know you are here, and then I will come back 
for you in one of the wharf row-boats. I can see no 
possible danger in your waiting here in this calm till I 
return. Shall I go?" 

11 No; don't leave me." Voluntarily, for the first 
time, her hand sought his, and, finding it, closed upon 
it. The man drew her close again. 

Half an hour later there came the sound of dipping 
oars, muffled through the fog. 

"Boat ahoy!" Franham cried at once. 

"Ahoy, ahoy!" came the steady answer, accompanied 
by the rhythmic beat of the oars. 

"Barney, is it you?" 

"Ay, ay — is Sanna with you?" 

"Yes, safe and sound." The boat nosed its way 
alongside. 
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" Oh, Barney! Is mother dreadfully worried ?" Sanna 
asked, anxiously, as Barney rose in his boat, and loomed 
large, indistinct in the light ol the lantern in the bottom. 

"I told her she needn't worry, for I would find and 
bring you safe home. Are you ready?" He held out 
his hand, and she placed her own, warm from Fran- 
ham's clasp, within it, as she stepped, over the side of 
the Seagull. 

"Have a care there, Sanna — trim a little," he said, 
as he seated himself and took the oars. "I'll come 
back for you, Franham, if you like. I can get you in in 
time for the judge's boat-party. They won't start un- 
less the moon clears up the fog." 

"Thank you, Barney, I'll risk it here. If I'm not 
much mistaken the moon will be up soon and bring a 
breeze with it. I'll look out for the Seagull.* 9 He spoke 
to Sanna. "Make my apologies to Mrs. Landers to- 
night; to-morrow I shall be around to make them in 
person. Good-night . ' ' 

Sanna forced a laugh. "Not till I can say it in the 
other boat," she retorted, gayly. " Now, Barney, hurry 
up, do, and I'm sure I shall get home in fair season. 
If only the fog won't lift for an hour!" 

The boat drew away in silence, save for the muffled, 
rhythmic beat of the oars upon the water. 

Before Barney had rowed a mile, of necessity slowly 
and cautiously till he should have passed the rip, the 
moon rose, and the dense white fog took on a strange 
luminosity. It lifted once or twice, showing the sur- 
face of the sea, then settled again more closely than 
ever — only to be dissipated without warning, to dissolve, 
to vanish into air, leaving merely a trailing remnant, 
which showed dull, chromatic outlines here and there on 
the waters that flowed past and around them like molten 
gold. The boat looked a dark blot in the radiance 
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I of the full moon, which, enormously enlarged by re- 

fraction, was glowing above the low bank of purple 
mist on the horizon. 

Sanna looked over at Barney and around her into the 
friendly night. The lights from the town showed from 
the bluff; the Light loomed not far away, white in the 
brilliancy of the moon's beams. The stars shone faint- 
. ly. The spell that had held her bound during the past 
two hours was in part broken, the illusion she had 
suffered dispelled under the homelike influence of this 
more normal environment, and of Barney's presence, 
of which, until this moment, she had given no thought. 

She shook her shoulders with a wilful, impatient 
movement, as if wishing to make sure that she was 
herself again. She found her voice also. 

"Did you leave the Light alone?" 

"What a question! You know well enough it's 
against the rules. Elnathan's there," he answered, 
stolidly and a bit sulkily, bending powerfully to the 
oars. They were the first words he had spoken. 

"Did he forget to light up? What was the matter? 
I couldn't see any light at sundown." 

There was no answer, but Barney laid himself to the 
oars till the boat ripped up the waters at her bow with 
a wild, swirling rush, and leaped yards onward at 
every stroke. 

Sanna watched him admiringly. " He knows how to 
row if he is grumpy," was her thought. Then she 
felt the spell of the night again upon her, and was 
silent. 

The tide was half out, and the flats lay bare to the 
summer night. The soft, sishing sound of the keel slid- 
ing through the sedge roused her. With one last vigor- 
ous stroke Barney shot the boat into a foot of water. 

"You'd better take off your shoes and stockings, 
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Sanna; you'll have to wade," he said, in a hard, matter- 
of-fact tone, as he shipped the oars. 

She flashed out upon him then. The mere mention 
of her shoes and stockings brought back that other 
moonlight night over a year ago, when she had stood 
barefooted oiVthe step yonder, and he had dared! The 
thought sent the blood surging into her face. She 
stamped her foot.* 

"I'll not wade, Barney Mott, not if I wait here all 
night till the tide turns. You go ahead; I'll take care 
of myself." 

She leaped from the boat, and would have splashed 
on, ignoring shoes and stockings, skirt, mud and water, 
had not a hand been laid upon her wrist, holding her 
back. 

" Let me go, Barney!" she cried, passionately. " Don't 
you touch me — let me go!" She tried to pull away 
from him, but he held her fast by her wrist. His 
action incensed her, for she could still feel the firm, 
protecting clasp of that other hand, and at that mo- 
ment Barney's touch seemed a desecration. 

"Don't, Sanna; don't struggle so, it will do you no 
good." All Barney's doggecjness was to the fore, 
roused to stubborn unyielding until the girl should 
have given her answer. "Over a year ago we were 
there on the step, and I told you how it stopd with 
me. I've waited; I've tried to be patient. Now I 
will neither wait nor be patient any longer. You see 
that step? And the gate? Stop pulling so; you will 
hurt yourself. You will give me your answer, ' Yes ' or 
4 No,' to what I asked you then, before you enter that 
gate to-night. And — mark my words — your answer is 
once and for all, do you hear?" 

She was moving forward now, trying to break away 
from his grasp upon her wrist, as she trudged heavily 
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on in the yielding, sinking mud. Suddenly she stopped 
and faced him. 

"I hate you — I hate you, Barney Mott!" she cried, 
under her breath, a tumult of angry tears in her voice. 

"Your answer, Sanna." 

She turned and tried to run, but the suction of the 
mud-bottom, from which the tide had recently receded, 
impeded her; she only floundered. She grew furious 
with rage, shame, rebellion under compulsion. 

"I don't know what you're always tagging round 
after me so for!" She spoke petulantly. 

"Your answer, Sanna." 

They were nearing the step. The sand and mud 
were firmer beneath their feet. 

"Barney Mott," she ceased to pull away from him, 
" I wish you'd use some common-sense, and not hold on 
to my wrist as if you were trying to handcuff me. You 
know as well as I do that you haven't any right to 
touch so much as my old shoe, for I've never given 
you any; and, Barney" — he had dropped her hand 
at the taunt, and now she turned to him, half-appeal- 
ingly, half-whimsically — "do let's be friends — do, Bar- 
ney, it's so much more comfy I Haven't we been good 
ones ever since we played out here together? What's 
the use of spoiling it all?" 

"I want your answer, Sanna; and I'm going to have 
it — now" 

She had reached the step, and was standing on it, 
looking down into his face as he stood below her. 
Thoughts crowded fast and painfully. She knew she 
ought to tell Barney how it stood with her. But how 
could she? She began to hate herself as her thought 
reverted to the last two hours. She felt humiliated, 
defeated. Here was Barney iSfott, her old-time play- 
mate, who had told her fairly and squarely he loved 
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her, yet she had refused him what he thought was his 
to demand, to claim because he loved her; refused, be- 
cause she had nothing to give of love or its expression. 
And that other? The word "love" was not mentioned 
between them; yet she had allowed him — oh, what 
would he think of her ? What must he think of her ? 
And she had even laid her hand on his! But he had not 
once kissed her — only held her close, warm from the first 
chill of the fog; only held her hand reassuringly out 
there in the utter isolation of sea and mist. But that 
she should have yielded so much! She, Sanna Landers, 
of whom no man could boast that he had laid so much 
as a finger lightly upon her! Oh, what had she been 
thinking of? Where was her right pride? How could 
she ever look him in the face again? She was hateful 
in her own eyes. 

"I'm waiting, Sanna." 

"I suppose you mean you want me to be engaged 
to you?" She spoke as if his wish were an abstraction. 

"You know what I mean." 

She flashed out upon him again. "You will drive 
me crazy, Barney Mott, with your everlasting parrot- 
talk; tell me what you mean." 

"Give me you answer, Sanna." 

She tossed her head. "Well, if I can't, I can't — so 
I sha'n't; and I hope you've got your answer now." 

The words had scarcely left her lips before she re- 
pented her of their harshness; her heart misgave her. 
It was Barney, her old friend and playmate, to whom 
she had spoken the unpleasant truth — spoken it so un- 
kindly, so rudely, in such unwomanly fashion. 

"Barney" — she spoke gently, in a low voice — "for- 
give me for speaking so to you ; but don't you see that 
I've tried to make you see all this year that I — that 
I—" 
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"That you're in love with the school-master? Oh 
yes; I'm not so blind but that I can see that, and other 
folks too." It was Lucy Mott speaking through her 
son, but all unconsciously to him. Barney, later on, 
had his hours, weeks, months of repentance for that 
speech. 

She looked at him, her face white, her delicate nos- 
trils sharpening, quivering; she spoke through set teeth: 

"Don't you ever dare to show your face again at my 
door, Barney Mott," and, turning quickly from him, 
walked slowly up the garden path, murmuring du- 
biously: 

"Well, I've done it now — for good and all." 



XXVII 

COUNTER CURRENTS 

IT was just as the fog was lifting that Mrs. Tibbins 
stepped to the side door of the Quadrant for a breath 
of air. On looking " up street" she saw Aunt Ploomie 
and Miss Ellaretta coming down. As they approached 
her she hailed them cordially, 

"I guess you'm out same as I am to get a breath 
after this smother. I've felt the last hour as if I'd had 
a wet woollen muffler round my throat. Where you 
bound, Mis' Gool?" 

" We'm goin' down home." Aunt Ploomie could not 
accustom herself to the disuse of that word. "I don't 
s'pose the judge '11 think of letting the young folks go 
till this fog has cleared up for good and all. 'Livie 
won't let Sanna go." 

"You'm sure she's home?" Mrs. Tibbins spoke in- 
sinuatingly, suggesting the contrary. 

" I'd like to know where she'd be if she ain't to home ?" 
Such was Aunt Ploomie's demand in lieu of a response, 
accompanied by a premonitory breath drawn audibly 
through her nostrils. Miss Patch laid her hand with 
significant pressure on her friend's arm. 

"Why, to be sure," Mrs. Tibbins replied, and laughed 
comfortably; "home's the best place for girls; but some- 
body said they see her off in the Seagull with my board- 
er, an' his supper's waitin'. I had it a-purpose early; 
but we know there ain't no chance for supper, nor noth- 
ing, nor nobody, when Sanna's out trollin'." 
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Now, Aunt Sophrony Tim had not intended an insult, 
but only a compliment to the girl's attractions, couched 
in language that was sufficiently ambiguous to draw 
her great-aunt's fire. Mrs. Tibbins had called just be- 
fore sundown at Mrs. Mott's for a neighborly chat, and 
that melancholy mortal had come to the door in "a 
state," as Mrs. Tibbins said to herself. Her head was 
swathed in a towel wet with vinegar and water, and 
around her shoulders, although it was August and a 
sultry day, she wore a three-cornered Scotch plaid shawl. 
Her nose and eyes were reddened with weeping, and 
her voice was hoarsened to a croak in the same cause. 
In answer to Mrs. Tibbins's surprised and interested 
inquiries, she begged her to come in, led the way into 
the darkened parlor, seated herself, and, rocking back 
and forth in the extremity of her grief, unburdened a 
part of her woe upon her friend and neighbor. In con- 
sequence of this visit and its revelations, Aunt Sophrony 
Tim determined to sound Ploomie Gool, and for that 
purpose waylaid her. 

Aunt Ploomie's head went up. 

"If you'm tryin' to say, Sophrony Tim," Aunt 
Ploomie never addressed the landlady of the Quadrant 
thus save when her ire was at white heat, "that our 
Sanna's a-fishin' for your boarder, or any other man, 
just say so; but don't come any of your amphibious 
nonsense over me — " 

"Ploomie, Ploomie," Miss Patch interrupted her, try- 
ing by her appeasing tone and words to avert the com- 
ing storm, "you have committed, unintentionally no 
doubt, a lapsus lingua; you mean ambiguous — " 

"I don't neither, 'Retta Patch. I mean just what I 
said, amphibious: your things that can live in the water 
or out of the water just as suits their convenience. 
An' what Sophrony Tim's sayin' 'bout Sauna is just like 
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that — am-phibious; do you understand?" She turned 
fiercely on Miss Patch. 

"I do* I comprehend perfectly, Ploomie; but let us 
walk on." 

"I didn't mean no offence, Mis' Gool." Mrs. Tib- 
bins spoke apologetically. 

" Well, if you didn't mean any, don't go beatin' round 
the bush tryin' to give any, then." Aunt Ploomie re- 
joined promptly and sharply. "I see you goin' off 
down street this afternoon, an' I'd be willin' to take my 
oath on't you've been to Lucy Mott's an' receivin' all , 
the mother of that old vinegar cruet. She's soured 
clean through, an' she's enough to curdle the milk of 
human kindness in the best woman's veins a-goin' — an' 
that's a back-handed compliment for you, Sophrony Tim. ' ' 

Upon that she seized Miss Patch's arm, and marched 
her off down street at a pace that quickened unduly the 
pulsations of that little woman's gentle heart, and set 
every nerve on edge. Such haste so detracted from 
her dignity. But to all her attempted expostulations, 
Ploomie Gool was deaf. 

Mrs. Tibbins, looking after them, was filled with a 
comfortable regret that she had roused Ploomie Gool's 
ire, and, at the same time, experienced the satisfying 
realization that she had found so easily her vulnerable 
point. Other footsteps approaching, caused her to turn 
her head again "up street." She found herself face to 
face with John Terrence. 

" Good-evening, Mrs. Tibbins. Can you tell me if Mr. 
Franham is in?" 

"No, he ain't in, an' I don't know when he will be. 
You goin* to start, after all?" 

"Yes, it's going to be a fine night; the harbor is clear 
already. You didn't hear Mr. Franham say anything 
as to his whereabouts, did you?" 
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" No, he didn't say a word. I had his supper ready 
a-purpose early, an* 'tain't like him not to be prompt. 
Somebody said they see him out in the Seagull with 
Sanna Landers; but Mis' Gool just went by, an' she 
said Sanna was to home. She seemed so kinder techy 
'bout it that I didn't ask nary question. Btjt I guess 
you'll find Sanna in the Lane." 

"Thank you. If Mr. Franham comes in within half 
an hour, tell him he'll find us at the sail-loft on Uncle 
Seth's. We've all agreed to meet there." 

"Yes, I'll tell him. Is there many a-goin' ?" 

"About twenty; good-evening." He, too, went on 
his way " down street." 

"I guess I'll go in," said the landlady of the Quad- 
rant, as she craned her neck to look after Terrence be- 
fore closing the door ; " for I seem to be rilin* folks up all 
round to-night. That ' good-evenin' ' sounded as sharp 
as a meat-axe. I'd rather take Ploomie Gool's sass any 
time than hear that! He's been awful good 'bout 
recommendin' me and my fish chowders to the city 
folks." She sighed as she went in and closed the door. 

Terrence, as he walked rapidly towards the Lane, was 
doing a power of thinking for himself. 

He had been drifting for a year and three months. 
That was the truth of the matter, he said to himself; 
letting himself drift while knowing perfectly well that 
he must suffer shipwreck in the end. The girl did not 
care for him — not in that way ; and he knew, moreover, 
that no effort on his part could make her care. He 
had been willing to accept what she gave him: good- 
comradeship, merry friendliness, for the sake of being 
allowed to be with her frequently. He was aware that 
he had made no especial effort to win her, and, far from 
designating himself a supine coward, he congratulated 
himself that he had not been tempted to make that 
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j 
effort. There were certain tendencies that were his 

heritage. One of them led him to stand aloof; to wait 

for an approach of happiness; to place himself in a 

position to expect happiness to take the initiative and 

make overtures to him. , 

So it was Franham's innings now ? Well, he couldn't 
find fault with him for liking the girl, nor take exception 
to the girl's liking Franham. What a favorite he was 
with everybody — even Jethro! The half -breed unbent 
to the winning personality as to no one else. His eye, 
inscrutable at all other times, followed, glowing with a 
soft fire of devotion, this man's every movement. Al- 
though he knew the half-breed servant was never want- 
ing in deference to himself as a member of the house- 
hold, he was aware that Franham was deferred to not 
as guest, but as a virtual master. It puzzled him, this 
attitude; and he could account for it only by assuring 
himself that Jethro had never looked either upon him 
or his sister as other than guests of Susanna Terrence, 
and for the reason that not one drop of the Moncure 
blood flowed in their veins. Why, then, this partiality, 
ill-concealed, for a stranger? 

Then there was the work at the Academy ; his success 
was assured there from the first. He had friends in 
almost every household; Beacham Terrence was much 
with him; Bess, who was entering upon the romantic 
period, idealized him from afar; Ted was his shadow; 
Blazer, the Blue Yorkshire, had to be locked in the 
coach-house o' nights, otherwise he would have slept on 
the threshold of the Quadrant; even his step-mother — 

But there Terrence's thought was arrested. He saw 
and marvelled! What did it mean? He failed to un- 
derstand it. Was Franham aware of his step-mother's 
intense interest in him? It was not Alma's cause she 
was advocating and advancing now — that was plain 
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enough to be seen. Ever since their return in the spring 
it had been evident, even to him, that Franham was 
more at home, more at ease, if that were possible, as 
he came into more intimate relations with all the mem- 
bers of the two households; yet his attitude towards 
his sister remained neutrally friendly. That Franham 
must be aware of Alma's preference was a foregone 
conclusion, for Terrence was obliged to admit, and 
against the grain, that his sister openly showed her joy 
in this man's presence. 

If he might have seen, just once, such an expression 
in Sanna Landers's eyes, that looked into his so frankly, 
with such admission of her pleasure in their good-com- 
radeship, but without a demand or appeal for anything 
more, he would have ceased to drift, and welcomed the 
thought that he had a chance to win as well as another. 
But what other? He felt that the girl did not care for 
the young keeper of the Light other than as a friend; 
neither did she view him, the eldest born of the Ter- 
rences, in other than a friendly light. So it was Fran- 
ham? 

He was about to turn in at the meeting-house, but 
stopped short. Where was he going? For what? 
What concern was it of his whether Sanna Landers was 
at home, or with Franham? He would drift no longer; 
no longer yield to the indulgence that was emasculat- 
ing his will. He called himself a fool for having yielded 
to that one weak moment a year ago at the gate in the 
Lane, when he had asked that favor of the girl, and 
shown to her indifferent eyes something of the scar 
upon his soul. As if she could know, could understand! 
Oh, that horrible scene with his father! It was brand- 
ed ineffaceably upon his memory. It had seared his 
youth; dwarfed, in a manner, his emotions; left a per- 
manent scar. And his father had married a woman 
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who did not return his love. He would, indeed, be 
doubly a fool to attempt to follow in his father's foot- 
steps. 

He turned back up Main Street. After all, there 
was little use in a man's marrying out of the grooves 
of his life-lines. As for his sister — He grew indignant, 
then pitiful, then impatient; let her work out her own 
salvation. Surely she must accept the fact of Fran- 
ham's indifference after to-night, and her worldly 
training could be trusted to cover defeat. As for him- 
self — the sooner he got out of this hole, the better. 
Born on this Island, he had never felt at home on it. 
But must remain for the rest of August and during 
a part of September to entertain expected guests; then, 
once and for all, he would, literally, empty its sand out 
of his shoes, and mingle again in the world of men and 
affairs, where he belonged. He hurried home to tell 
the waiting guests that after the heat, the squall, and 
the fog, there was every prospect of a fine night on the 
Upper Harbor. 



XXVIII 

UNDER OATH 

PRANHAM determined to sound Uncle Zebulon 
Payne concerning the Guernsey incident. Already 
nearly a year had passed since the first mention of 
Joseph Moncure's name in the Fo'c'sle, and the right 
opportunity had not yet presented itself for the further- 
ance of his investigation of what he was pleased to term 
the Moncure mystery. He felt convinced that what he 
had heard in the Fo'c'sle and from his landlady of the 
Quadrant would lead, if he could follow it up, to a bet- 
ter understanding on his part of what he continued to call 
Mrs. Terrence's temperamental repression. 

If there were any solution of the affair, he felt that 
he alone, of all on the Island, held the key; and, having 
readjusted his mental lens directly after his return from 
the flats in the early morning hours of that last-of- 
February day, he found that, whereas he had seen his 
identity as a floating speck on the outer limb of the 
life-field, he was now coming to regard himself as the 
one object in the focus of the lens. 

On the walls of the Moncures' library there hung 
a portrait of a youth of eighteen or nineteen. It had 
attracted Franham from the first ; but he had refrained 
from asking about it, and no information had been 
vouchsafed him. Now, putting two and two together, 
he had come to the conclusion that it was the face of 
young Jo Moncure before his roving life had stamped 
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it with a world-wide, and unworldly-wise, experience. 
This was the question he put to Uncle Zeb, by way of 
introducing the subject, as the latter sat before the fire 
one chilly day in October, in Franham's sitting-room 
at the Quadrant. He waited until the nonagenarian 
had disposed of his first glass of mulled blackberry 
cordial, and was ready for a second. He served it to 
him steaming hot from the pitcher on the hob. Uncle 
Zeb nipped at it with supreme satisfaction. 

"Uncle Zeb, speaking of the 'old squire,' as you call 
him, can you tell me if that is the portrait of his son 
that hangs in the library ?" 

The old man looked up over the rim of his glass, a 
hint of suspicion in his watery eyes. Then he answered, 
cautiously: 

"I ain't be'n in the lib'ry sence the old square died; 
they laid him out thar, an' ther' must 'a' be'n. a mort uv 
changes in a quarter uv a hunderd year." 

"Oh, I didn't know but what you could tell me," 
Franham said, carelessly. "They spoke of him in the 
Fo'c'sle, the night of the anniversary — you remember? 
And of his disappearance and the Aurora's, Mr. Dudge 
told of some interesting episodes connected with that 
ship." 

.."Nate be dizzied!" Uncle Zeb snarled gently, for 
the delightfully cordial beverage precluded the possibil- 
ity of his taking umbrage at a speech of any one, even 
of Elnathan Dudge. Then he cocked his moist, red- 
rimmed eyes at an irresistibly comical angle, tried to 
smack his lips — concave owing to the absence of teeth 
and the shrinkage of gums — with the result that a 
wholesale suck was audible, and added, mysteriously: 
"Nate's leaky," with an inflection which intimated un- 
mistakably to Franham that the man of ninety was 
not. 
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Franham tried another tack. "That was a strangely 
tinfilial trick he played on Squire Moncure." 

" 'Twarn't the only one." Uncle Zeb cackled long and 
low. " I could tell yew one wuth tew uv thet, ef I'd a 
min' ter," he added, with a sudden accession of reserve 
that Franham found particularly entertaining. 

"Anything you could tell me, Uncle Zeb, I'd be glad 
to hear. You know I came from Guernsey — " 

"So 'Riah said." The old man interrupted him, and 
smiled genially, openly. "Brought up thar, warn't 
ye?" 

"I spent several years of my boyhood there, in a 
fine old Guernsey captain's family; you may have met 
him on some of your trips before I was born." 

"What was his name?" Uncle Zeb was slowly but 
surely turning the tables on Franham, and the latter 
realized it. However, as there was nothing to conceal, 
he answered, frankly enough, and hoping to draw the 
old man out: 

"Marliave." 

"Hey?" His guest leaned forward, the unsteady 
hand spilling the contents of the glass in dark red 
splotches over the rim and upon the round table. He 
set it down carefully. "Hey?" he repeated. 

"Marliave — Captain Marliave." 

"Marliave — " He dwelt on the word as if thereon 
hung some long unrecalled memory. "What's his 
Christian name ?" 

"Fr&teric." 

"Cap'n Fred'rick Marliave?" The old man's sag- 
ging jaw dropped still farther. He gazed vacantly for 
the space of two or three minutes into the fire ; then he 
brought his jaws together with an ominous click. Rest- 
ing both hands on the arm of his chair, he leaned for- 
ward, and, half -raising himself from the seat, peered 
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into his host's face. Pranham felt a curious, choking sen- 
sation as if the incubus of uncertainty, that had rested 
on his life, were about to be lifted — a sensation com- 
parable to that which is experienced by the sick man 
whose lungs, having been for days pressed by accumu- 
lated serum, are freed by the inserted hollow needle; 
the oxygenized air rushing in, produces, for the mo- 
ment, a suffocation more terrifying than the former 
feeling of oppression. 

44 Yew was brought up with him f" 

"Yes." 

"Then, by all that's holy, I'll tell ye!" 

Franham, too, leaned forward as if to help the man 
opposite to expression. But Uncle Zeb settled back in 
his chair, suddenly losing his height and shrinking to 
his ordinary dimensions. He took up his cordial. 

" Yew bring me a Bible, Peter" — he was the only one 
on the Island who used his Christian name, and that at 
Franham's request — "an* take yer oath fust." 

Franham went to his shelves and took the small 
French copy that had been Mfere Marliave's. 

"Open it, an' I'll p'int to a verse," said Uncle Zeb, 
with the air of one having authority. Franham did as 
he was bidden. "Thet's right." The old man nodded, 
and placed his crooked, shrivelled forefinger at random 
on the page. "Yew read it." 

And Franham read, translating: " When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up" 

" Thet '11 dew — now swear;" and Peter Franham swore 
not to reveal what Zebulon Payne was about to tell 
him until after the old man should have passed away. 
" An' I may live to be a hunderd," he said, a belligerent 
twinkle showing between the twitching lids of his faded 
blue eyes. The old man deliberately drained the glass 
and set it on the table. 
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"Will you smoke, Uncle Zeb?" 

"I don't mind ef I dew, Peter." 

Franham filled and lighted two of the dozen pipes 
in his rack, and handed him one. 

"Thank ye. I put into St. Peter Port twenty-six 
year ago — " He stopped to draw short, sucking 
breaths, and Franham found himself automatically 
regulating his breathing by them. The strain was great. 

"'Twuz my last all-round cruise — Cape uv Good 
Hope to Hong-Kong — an* I wanted to see old Guernsey 
once more. We registered from the home port, and 
the shippin' clerk thar said ther' wuz a cap'n then in 
port hed told him ef any man come in hailin' from this 
Island to let him know. . . . Thet cap'n wuz Marliave — 
Cap'n Fred'rick Marliave. I see him in the office next 
day, an' he give me a sealed pass'l with a superscribin' 
to the old square here on this very Island; &n' sez he — " 

Zebulon Payne stopped short to draw spasmodically 
once, twice, a dozen times, before he spoke. 

"An' sez he, 'Yew know this name?' a-p'intin' to the 
old square's. 

"'Yes,' sez I. 

"'Hail from the same port?' 

"'The same,' sez I. 

" ' Hez he a son ?' sez he. 

'"The Lord only knows,' sez I. 

" ' A-missin' ?' sez he. 

"'Ay, ay, a-missin',' sez I. 

"'Yew know Bombay?' sez he. 

'"To the lee scuppers,' sez I. 

"'A mort uv men go under thar,' sez he. 

"'Ay, ay,' sez I. 

" ' I see one go under a year ago in one uv them regu- 
lar blackholes; watched all night with him — crazy ez 
a loon; kep' a-callin' for a little boy — '" 
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The old man drew a long breath, and, puffing his 
flabby cheeks, blew forth a cloud of smoke that for a 
moment hid Franham's face in a haze. He spoke be- 
fore it cleared: 

"'Peter,' he called him; an' for a woman — ' Tashma/ 
Queer name, hey ?" He peered through the smoke haze 
at Franham, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, an- 
swered slowly, with some difficulty of articulation: 

"Yes. I don't know it; never heard it." 

"Didn't know it, hey?" Uncle Zeb leaned nearer, 
and Franham caught his eye fixed upon him with the 
keenness of the mizzen-top lookout. 

"No." 

Franham waited, but the old man seemed to have 
lost the thread of his narrative. He fumbled helplessly 
at his pipe, and spoke, at last, querulously: 

"What wuz I a-sayin\ Peter?" 

"What Captain Marliave was telling you about the 
woman — Tashma, Uncle Zeb." 

"Ay, the woman. . . . The cap'n said he hed a loocid 
spell for two-three minutes thet night, an' in it he give 
him the pass'l; said 'twuz from the boy an' Tashma; 
said she wuz in Singapore; tried to grip the cap'n's 
hand, an' wuz off ag'in — crazy ez a loon." 

He took his pipe from his mouth. His trembling 
hand reached for a pinch of tobacco ; he pressed it into 
the bowl with his thumb ; then drew at it with the force 
of a small bellows. 

"He spoke once more the cap'n said, whispered: 
'Take — boy — my — ' an* went out. Never give no 
name; never knew nothin' more 'bout him. The per- 
lice overhauled the place next mornin' an' took charge 
arter thet. . . . Yew say yew never heerd thet name, 
Peter?" 

"Tashma? No." 
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"Yew've heerd uv Mehitty?" 

Franham started. He had thus far kept himself 
well in hand. "You mean the servant of the Mon- 
cures' — Jethro's sister?" 

"Ay, the same." 

"Yes, I've heard of her since coming to the Island." 

Uncle Zeb nodded, not once, but thrice. "She's 
Tashma; thet wuz her half-breed name; I hedn't heerd 
it sence I wuz a boy, but / knowed then." He settled 
back in his chair, seeming to shrink and shrivel, and 
age to a hundred in that one act. 

"What, Uncle Zeb?" 

Franham breathed short. He turned away, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe and replaced it in the rack. 
Then he faced about again, and spoke from suppressed 
excitement, repeating almost sharply: 

"What, Uncle Zeb?" 

The old man looked up. "A mort uv things, Peter; 
a mort uv things," he said, weakly, as if exhausted. 

Franham could have groaned; but instead he put 
another question, hoping to rouse the nonagenarian 
into renewed activity of thought and some coherence 
of explanation. He felt it to be his due to know all 
the old man could tell. 

"But has none of the family ever tried to find the 
child, Uncle Zeb? Did you give the package to the 
old squire?" 

"The old square? He died, Peter, afore I made the 
home port." 

"But surely some one must have had it. Did you 
give it to no one ? Think, Uncle Zeb." He urged with 
almost eager pleading. 

Zebulon Payne straightened himself in his chair, and 
leaned forward, both hands on the arms, as he peered 
up into Franham's face. 
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"I give it to Susanna Terrence's husband, John Ter- 
rence. He'd married Susanna six months afore the old 
square died, an 1 he wuz gardeen for Susanna's property ; 
held it in trust for her." 

"Why in trust?" The man opposite was growing 
impatient through sheer nerve strain. 

" Coz he feared she'd give it all to the man she loved." 

"I don't understand." 

Uncle Zeb nodded. "I know yew don't, Peter; an* 
nary one on this Island understands it all; but I can 
tell yew this: Susanna Moncure wuz in love with an- 
other man 'fore she married John Terrence — clean daft 
over a young feller thet hed worked his way up from 
nothin'. He wuz brought up in old Judge Terrence's 
fam'ly. He set his life by her he'd fetched an' carried 
for ever sence she wuz ten year old; set his life an' his 
etarnal salvation. An' the old square wuz set on her 
marryin' a Terrence, an' Susanna said she'd marry the 
man she loved ef he wuz a cooper — he owned Elnathan's 
shop, an' hed a big business there. An' then the old 
square fell to cursin' an' blasphemin', an' forbid him 
the house, an' ary word with Susanna; an' the next 
week shipped with her for Lunnun on one uv his own 
merchantmen. They wuz gone a matter of two year, 
an' folks thought it hed blowed over; an' the fust we 
knowed the man up an' marries a gal in the village two- 
three days afore Susanna gits back — an' it a'most killed 
her. The old square went stoopin' an shakin' arter 
thet, an' Jo took thet time to cut up the wust he knowed 
how; an' ther' wuz a mort uv trouble, Peter, a mort uv 
trouble. It killed the old square, an' to please him 
afore he died Susanna married John Terrence. Thet's 
how he come to hev the money in trust — the square wuz 
feared Susanna'd give it all to t'other." 

"Was he worthy of all that— that love?" 
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" Worthy ? Yew mean wuz he a man ?" He brought 
his fist down upon the arm of the chair. "Peter, ther' 
warn't a likelier young feller on the Island or on the 
mainland — an' hed a way with him, Peter, a way with 
him!" Uncle Zeb shook his head. "He went man- 
fashion to the square an* asked for Susanna; said he hed 
a heart an' soul to love her, Peter, an* two hands to 
pervide for her, an* a clean bill uv health. An* the old 
square turned sharp on him, Peter, an* wanted to know 
what he was a-aspirin' to his daughter for, an' kep' 
bearin' on harder an' harder till the feller said he'd be 
damned ef he'd give up the girl he loved for all the old 
square's riches, or the old square's wishes. An' then 
they hed high words, an' 'most come to blows — an' it's 
made a thirty-year haul of a mort uv trouble, a mdrt 
uv trouble." He sank back, muttering unintelligibly. 

"But what did you know, Uncle Zeb, when you heard 
the name Tashma ?" 

"What did I know?" He shook his head, murmur- 
ing: "They'm all dead an' gone, dead an' gone." 
Then, as if weary, he put forth his hand and touched 
with his shrivelled forefinger the little French Bible on 
the table. 

"Peter," he said, and his voice quivered, "I'm nigh 
onto ninety-two. I've 'bout boxed the compass, an' for 
every p'int, thet needle hez p'inted true. Yew bear thet 
in mind, Peter — p'inted true. Them's the life-lines 
folks hez grappled when the billers wuz a-goin' over 
'em; an' them life-lines 's good yet for me an' yew, 
Peter; yew bear thet in mind. I ain't a-goin' to fling 
no stuns — it says thet somewhars in thar ; no stuns, 
Peter, no stuns; an' Susanna's a good woman; but, 
Peter, she'd oughter stuck to the man she loved — 
stuck to him through thick an' thin; 'twould 'a' saved 
a mort uv trouble, Peter, a mort uv trouble." 
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He settled again into the arm-chair, and as Franham 
stood before him, his hands clasped behind his back, 
lost in a maze of speculation, he saw the old man's 
wrinkled eyelids droop. A moment after the flaccid 
chin dropped, and he was snoring weakly. 

Franham placed a rug across his knees, and sitting 
down before the fire waited, his forehead drawn with 
thought, for the old man's awakening. 

Jo Moncure's son he was; of that it seemed to him 
there could no longer be a reasonable doubt; and the 
first result of this knowledge was an appreciable dimi- 
nution of the almost feverish condition of suspense in 
which he had found himself for the last six months. 
Now he felt that every point gained, every day's stay 
upon the Island was making assurance doubly sure. 
He must still wait for the right opportunity to speak 
with Mrs. Terrence. Since his intimate talk with her 
that April night, he had felt sure of her sympathy, se- 
cure in her interest, let the outcome be what it might, 
howsoever momentous to them both. 

He hoped this opportunity might come soon, but 
without forcing, for he was beginning to grow restive 
under the restraint he had put upon himself in regard 
to Sanna. It was beginning to be difficult to stick to 
his determination not to make known the whole depth 
of his feeling for her, until he could say to her, "I am 
such a one; but you take me for what, not who, I am." 
She must stand that test. That test he must apply. 



XXIX 

WHEN THE WILD GEESE WENT OVER 

AFTER having seen Uncle Zeb safe at home, Fren- 
zy ham turned to the moors. The day was bleak for 
the last of October. It was too cold to snow, and a 
chill wind beat flat the rustling marsh-grasses, bent the 
brown, sharp-set sedge, whistled drearily over the sheep- 
commons, and drew with strident monotone through 
the pines beyond the Washing Pond. Now and then 
cold, white sunshine broke through a rift in the solidly 
moving gray cloud-mass, and lighted almost spectrally 
the sandy cross-road that ran southward over the 
moors. 

He determined, when he should be out of sight of the 
town, to leave the road, strike across the commons, and 
race with the wind over the bare brown stretches, up 
over the hummocks, down into the hollows, around 
the woods to the high bank along the shore, and follow 
it to the Old Sachem's Head. Thence across country 
again to the shores of the Upper Harbor; around them 
after dark, and so home — a matter of eight miles. 

As he left the road for the commons, he saw far 
ahead of him in the distance a moving bit of scarlet, 
and knew for a certainty it was Sanna's cap. Upon this 
prompt recognition there was a sudden heart-thcob, a 
pounding beneath his ribs, a quickened pulse, tingling 
nerves, and a spurring of the heels. It had fallen out 
as he hoped it might. 
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He had tried to time his frequent walks in this direc- 
tion in such wise that it might be possible to meet her. 
She had avoided him after that day in August. Since 
then he had not been able to see her once alone. If he 
called at the cottage in the Lane, he either saw her 
among her own, reserved in manner towards him, and 
cool of speech, or, while he was chatting with her mother 
and grandmother, she would make some excuse to slip 
out of the room, and it was ten to one if she came back 
again. He had asked her once to go out rowing with 
him on the Upper Harbor, but she had made excuse and 
declined. It so happened that when he met her on the 
street — and it puzzled him that he saw her so seldom — 
he was generally in company with some of the sum- 
mer visitors at the Moncures'. He knew that John Ter- 
rence, after that August day, had ceased to call often in 
the Lane. 

During the months of August and September, there 
had been a succession of guests both at the Moncures* 
and the Terrences', and the entertaining of them had 
claimed most of his time. But since the departure of 
the summer visitors, the closing of Judge Terrence's 
house a month earlier in the season than usual, and 
the sudden flitting of John and Alma with their friends 
for a protracted camping-out in the Canadian Rockies, 
he had been glad to keep at his work during the one 
session, range over the Island the entire afternoon, and 
smoke quietly by himself in his snug room at the Quad- 
rant during the lengthening evenings. 

There was much on his mind and in his heart. This 
very afternoon while Uncle Zeb was sleeping, he had 
determined to be cautious ; to cultivate restraint for the 
immediate future in his relations with Sanna; to await 
developments. And now, this one glimpse of the scar- 
let cap, a mere point in the vanishing perspective of the 
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cross-road, caused a reaction. The tide of the natural 
man was setting in overpoweringly strong and full, over 
the bar of convention, of circumstance, of circumspec- 
tion, of training, of life's surface shallows; covering the 
naked flats of his contemplated diplomacy ; replenishing, 
energizing, vivifying. 

He would see her; he must see her; he ought to see 
her, and tell her how it stood with him. He would 
compel her to confess to him how it stood with her. 
He must place over against her true womanhood some- 
thing of the truth of his manhood, lest she despise him 
for seeming inconsistency. There was no thought of 
who he was; no thought of what he was; no thought but 
of Sanna. Whatever power of passion had been dor- 
mant in him hitherto was now awake, aroused, on the 
alert, in headlong pursuit of its object. All the man's 
temperamental reserve, his excess of caution, his ten- 
dency to long-headed reach for attainment, were being 
submerged by the inrushing tide; wholly covered, lost 
sight of, drowned fathoms deep in the rising flood. 

She was there! And he would be with her soon; but 
he would wait until she should have finished her errand. 
He would wait for her in the path through the woods; 
it was full two hours to sundown — two hours! A mo- 
ment of realized bliss worth an eternity of unreal ideal- 
izations. 

As he entered the woods a burst of sunshine filtered 
through them, warming into russet the fallen oak leaves 
and the rusty needles of the pines. The stunted anat- 
omy of the architectural oaks showed in black relief 
against the gray of the sky, and the interstitial light 
from the horizon was strained, as it were, through the 
raying foliage of the pines. The wind drew dismally 
among their swaying tops. 

At last he heard her coming! He could not see her, 
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but by the swift, light tread upon the crackling leaves 
he knew she would soon be with him. As he listened, 
she broke suddenly into the quaint refrain of the old 
ballad, repeating it again and again: 

" Old woman, old woman, will you go a-shearing? 
Speak a little louder, sir, I'm very hard of hearing." 

The unaccustomed tears started in his eyes at the 
thought: Sanna,his darling Sanna — brave, true, staunch 
of heart; wilful madcap; fascinating in her capricious 
aloofness; adorable in those few minutes of womanly 
submission — Sanna, singing that old slumber-song of 
his, the words and .melody of which had been the im- 
portant factor in the revelation of his identity ; and not 
only of his identity as an individual, but of himself as a 
man. From her lips, through this song, had come that 
first clarion-call to his memory.; a call that re-echoed in 
those dim regions of subconscious existence, the sound- 
waves whereof were stirring, if ever so lightly, in those 
unfathomable depths of being wherein voiceless deep 
calleth unto voiceless deep; wherein one life, yet inar- 
ticulate, summoneth another; wherein love seeketh 
love. 

"Sanna!" 

Without realizing it, he had called loudly across some 
vast of unreality. She made instantaneous halt. He 
went quickly to meet her, and saw that she was startled 
at the loud, unexpected call. 

"Give me your hand ;> you are trembling," he said 
abruptly, forgetful that he was speaking out of an emo- 
tional condition to which the girl, not knowing his 
thought, unaware till then of his presence, was wholly 
foreign. He caught her two hands and held them hard. 

"You have no right to do this," she said, in a low 
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voice, "no right — let me go." She drew back, away 
from him. The movement irritated Franham. 

"No right! Why, I love you — love you, do you 
understand?" His speech was abrupt, almost stem. 
It struck him as strange that she did not respond at 
once to his mood. He failed to realize that his prep- 
aration for this one moment had been a continuous 
process ever since he stood, a year and a half ago, not 
so very far away on this same South Shore, and staked 
anew on this Island, because of the girl who was look- 
ing at him with startled, questioning, indignant eyes. 

He told her all. 

The words stumbled over one another. At times he 
stammered. He recalled that first sight he had of her 
from the Pelican's deck. He told her how that one 
glimpse was the determining factor in deciding him to 
remain on the Island, for at least a year; how the clasp 
of her hand upon his as they ran together before the 
threatening wave "over eastwards" had been urging, 
driving, impelling him to this; how he had sought her 
in her home, among her own, that he might revel pro- 
spectively in a like domesticity of home-living, home-love 
with her; of the spell that her beauty had laid upon him 
on that night in August; of his supreme mastery of him- 
self on that evening when they drifted together out be- 
yond the rip — becalmed; how he had come again and 
again over the cross-road to the wood in the hope of 
meeting her and having speech with her alone; how, 
now that he had met her, he would claim what was his 
right. He told her they belonged to each other, and 
as wholly as he was hers, she must be his. 

The girl listened; at first with a defiance that was 
almost repulsion, then with wonderment; and finally 
with pleading protest in her face. But she was over- 
borne, overwhelmed by the rush of words, the out- 
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bursts of passionate expression. She was shaken by 
his near presence; by the strong yet quivering clasp of 
his hands upon hers. 

"I must go home," she said, at last, when he paused 
for some sign that she responded. . . . "Oh, don't — 
oh no, NO— don't!" 

But he had taken her in his arms, and was kissing 
eyes, lips, chin; the kisses fell where they would. She 
tried to free herself; then she yielded, receiving, but 
not giving — no, not once. 

"Kiss me." 

"I can't— let me go." 

He freed her on the instant. 

"Can't, Sanna? What do you mean by that?" 
Again his speech was abrupt, almost stern. She turned 
from him, and hurried along- the narrow path to the 
edge of the woods. There she stopped; faced about; 
cried out, feature and gesture conveying indignant pro- 
test: 

"Oh, why, why have you done this?" 

"Why?" Franham's amazement was audible in his 
voice. She was actually demanding a reason for the 
expression of his love for her. Then he turned the 
tables, taking her unawares. She must know that he 
would brook no trifling; in earnest she must be with 
him. He would know his ground. If harsh measures 
were needed to convince her that he would tolerate no 
wavering, no coquetting, he would take them; apply 
them. He looked her squarely in the eyes — perhaps a 
little too sternly, for, although she bore the look without 
flinching, the girl lost her color, and the corners of her 
lips quivered. 

" You ask me why. Let me ask you why you touched 
my hand that evening in the boat when we were be-' 
calmed off the rip? Why did you rest in the shelter 
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of my arm? What did you mean by it? You may 
answer me" 

Her glance fell, her head drooped; as on that day of 
the race, all the air of defiance, of challenge, dropped 
from her like a garment; her voice was low, shaken 
with great feeling. 

" I don't know what I meant. I have wanted to tell 
you — to confess — oh, what must you have thought of 
me! I wanted to tell you that I have never — never — 
you know what I mean — you will think that I — " Her 
voice grew inaudible. Franham thought there were 
tears in it. 

For a moment the desire was strong upon him to 
prolong this revelation of a maidenhood so pure, so 
true, that the veil of virgin shame, which was mantling 
it, served only to reveal to the man who loved her the 
exquisite beauty of a heart that had not as yet revealed 
its young love unto itself. It was only one glimpse into 
a girl's holy of holies, but for the man it enshrined the 
place, the hour. It behooved him to tread softly. 

In the next moment he found himself rejoicing, exult- 
ing. He understood at last her avoidance of him; un- 
derstood why she had shunned him since that day in 
August, and veered with every passing caprice until he 
knew not from which direction the wind might blow 
next, nor in which quarter he might find it from time to 
time. He knew now that no revelation of himself would 
reveal her to herself. He spoke out of that conviction. 

"I know what you meant, Sanna." 

"What?" 

There was instantaneous change in her mood, her 
voice, at the sound of his; her question was a demand. 
Franham smiled; he could not help it. He answered 
promptly, convincingly, also cheerfully, and in a mat- 
ter-of-fact manner: 
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"That you loved me." 

"Oh, how dare you — how dare you say that to me!" 
She was angry, and Franham knew it; but rather pro- 
voke an outburst of wrath, than run the risk of yielding 
to an excess of sentiment with this yet untamed spirit. 

" Because I believe it to be true." 

"Well, if I don't know my own heart, I should like to 
know who does? It was an attempted sarcasm she 
was using as a last resort to cover her defeat, as well 
as her retreat, for she started hastily homeward, Fran- 
ham beside her. 

"I do," he replied, with fine assurance. 

Thereupon she turned upon him. "I wish to go 
home alone," she said, with arrogant emphasis. 

"As you please; but you will permit me to follow at 
a respectful distance?" 

He was laughing inwardly at her, and she knew it. 
She blushed furiously, and hurried her steps, almost 
running at times. Franham let her get an eighth of a 
mile in advance of him, then he set his pace to match 
hers. As a result he reached the farther side and fence 
of 'Leazar Mott's cow-pasture just as she turned from 
the cross-road into a side street that led to the Lane. 
He waited at the bars in order to give her time to reach 
it. He saw her stop at the gate, turn, and look back. 
Franham smiled ; evidently she was hoping to see him 
appear, and never dreamed of looking 'cross lots to the 
pasture. When she had entered the house, he leaped 
the bars, crossed to the Lane, and went down to the 
foot. There he stood for a while to find refreshment 
in the varying fascination of the flats under even these 
dull skies. 

It was dead low tide. The drear mud-wastes spread 
before him, gray in the indistinct gray of the approach- 
ing twilight. Beyond on the bar the shallow waters 
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yeasted and foamed. The gray tent of clouds showed 
the frayed edges of its curtain. A chill wind rustled in 
the sedge. He listened a while to the neutrally quiet 
twilight sounds. Suddenly the upper air silences were 
broken by curious cries: the honking of the wild geese, 
harbingers of winter, as the flock beat their way south- 
ward to warmer weather and the Capes below. 

Fainter and fainter sounded the hoarse cries of these 
voyagers of the air, until they came from the upper 
distances like the grating of keels afar on a shingly 
beach. When the last rasping echo had died away, 
Franham turned from the flats; went up the Lane, and 
"down street " to Uncle 'Riah's to inquire for his old 
friend who had been ailing for some weeks. 



XXX 

UNCLE 'rIAH's CONFESSION 

IT was undeniably true that, to use Elnathan's exact 
expression, Uncle 'Riah was rapidly ''failing up." 
Until his last birthday, the seventy-seventh, he had been 
able to hold his own with his younger mates ; but since 
that date in August there had been a noticeable change ; 
his wheeziness was more pronounced, his gait less steady, 
his color bad, and his general health broken. Still he 
had not complained. To all inquiries, and they were 
many, he gave the same reply: that he wasn't so young 
as he used to be, and old hulks would open seams just 
afore they was dry-docked, an' a plaguy sight of foulin' 
was always found when you come to examine 'em. It 
was precisely his case. 

But to his intimates, Daniel and Elnathan, it was 
evident from the first, and grew more apparent every 
day, that he had, as Daniel Gool told Aunt Ploomie, 
"something weighing on his mind." Still he kept about 
in his shop, and attended well to his business. But 
"salt-rheum or suthin'" got more frequently into his 
eye, as he sat on the high three-legged stool at the fish- 
net-draped window and watched for the coming of Miss 
Ellaretta for her mail. Twice when customers were in, 
he was seen to start nervously, and his hands to shake 
in tying packages, as the master of Dukes entered the 
shop and greeted him with his usual winning smile and 
cordial hand-clasp. 
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Franham had proposed to celebrate the seventy- 
seventh birthday of the old salt in a way most acceptable 
and agreeable to them both: by a blue-fishing trip on 
the Sound. Into the enthusiasm of the younger man, 
the older one had entered with all the .bluff joy of the 
ever -young -at -heart; and the two comrades had 
"trolled" over the waters of the Sound in Uncle 'Riah's 
Ancient Sally — a stiff -join ted old sloop that creaked 
painfully when her stern wabbled helplessly under the 
influence of an unexpected ground-swell, yet could show 
daylight beneath her keel in a stiff sou'wester and never 
strain a timber. 

"All in her make," Uncle 'Riah declared, with the 
pride of a forty years' ownership; "built loose-j'inted 
a-purpose to take a sea easy-like an* 'low for spreadin', 
an' a sharp nose on her to feel her way;" and therewith 
he would apostrophize the "Old gal," as he called her, 
and bring her up sharply to the wind, not without an 
indignant flap of the patched gray sail on the Ancient 
Sally's part. 

He had been so joyous for the greater portion of the 
day that, afterwards, as at sunset they neared the bar, 
the old man's change of demeanor was remarked by 
Franham as something out of the ordinary. Nor could 
he account for it, except on the ground that, possibly, 
the excitement had proved too much for him, and he 
had had a slight, very slight, paralytic stroke. 

Franham had just stripped off his wet flannel shirt 
in order to put on a dry one, and was leaning over the 
gunwale, sousing and rinsing the garment preparatory 
to wringing it out, when he heard a peculiar noise that 
issued from Uncle 'Riah's throat: a long, smothered 
gurgle, followed by choking and heavy wheezing. The 
old man's face was livid save about the nose, where the 
distended veins showed purple. He failed to answer 
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Franham's anxious question, as to what was the mat- 
ter, and continued speechless for full five minutes, his 
staring eyes fixed upon his companion, who forced him 
to take some whiskey, for he was shivering, and then 
covered his shoulders with a tarpaulin, the only thing 
at hand. But Uncle 'Riah flung it off with an over- 
emphatic expression of impatient disgust that surprised 
Pranham, who, seeing that it irritated the old man to 
have any further notice taken of his attack, gave his 
whole attention to sailing the Ancient Sally, loaded as 
she was with the shining blue haul, at her best paces 
over the bar, and running her in neatly alongside Uncle 
Seth's wharf. 

He was not surprised to find in the week following 
that his old friend was failing, and he tried to persuade 
him to see the doctor. He even used diplomacy, and 
sent the doctor into the shop to purchase some true 
Maccoboy snuff for a pretended patient. But Uncle 
'Riah was an old bird, well-seasoned, and not to be 
caught with such chaff. He laughed heartily in the 
doctor's face, took the liberty of calling him by his 
first name, and bade him, good-naturedly, mind his own 
business. 

A sudden heavy chill and consequent loss of appetite 
brought him, in spite of himself, to bed. This was 
during the last week in October, and within three days 
the Islanders knew with universal sorrow that Zeriah 
Rimmel 3d must soon, in all probability, go the way 
of his fathers. As the disease fastened upon him he 
refused to have any one but his old mates about him. 
Daniel, Elnathan, and Ira took turns in watching with 
him, and in caring for him during the first four days. 
On the morning of the fifth there came the change. The 
fever had abated, but the weakness was mortal. A lit- 
tle after noon, he asked to see them all. He had some- 
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thing to say to the three — Uncle Zeb was not able to 
come. They begged him to wait until he should be a 
little stronger, an hour, two hours; but he would not 
be gainsaid. 

Between struggle for breath, in great weakness, 
sometimes after long silences, he made his confession — 
the three men nodding affirmation to his questions. 

"It's the Aurora, mates; you 'member — the night she 
sailed? — the loft? — an' how you went out — the back 
way? An' me goin' back — ag'in? — -one forty, a.m.? 
Lights out, an' me a-settin' there afore — the old cylinder. 
An' 'tween two an' half arter there come — a knock in 
the dark — two on 'em — three on 'em — 'fore I could git 
my bearin's." 

He paused to gain, if might be, a little strength. The 
three men listened in strained silence. Their breath 
came short. 

"I got a-holt of the latch, an' — they stood there." 

His eye looked wild for a moment, and the men 
thought him wandering. Daniel Gool bent over him. 

"Who, 'Riah?" he asked, gently. 

"Jo," he whispered — "Jo Moncure — an' Mehitty — an' 
the— baby." 

He was exhausted. A long silence ensued. Daniel 
Gool looked at his mates interrogatively; his mates 
looked at him, doubting. Uncle 'Riah saw, and a dis- 
tressed look, not physical, but mental, came into his 
face. He tried to raise his right hand, and succeeded. 

"So help me — God, mates!" 

"Yes, 'Riah, go on if you can." It was Daniel Gool 
who spoke. 

"A black night— you 'member? — full uv murk — an* 
Jo says, 'Five — five hunderd down, Uncle 'Riah — if 
you — if you can git us off in the Sally — to the Aurora — 
she's two mile ofFn the bar — waitin' for us — " His 
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lips quivered; a tear rolled down his cheek that the 
fever had burned white. 

"The baby, mates — it squalled like a good 'un — a 
poor little baby, mates, thet hed been in — this world 
jest — ten hours — an' me, an' old 'un — half a hunderd, 
an* a-knowin' this world — an* yet connivin' to send it 
out — into the ocean of — eternity — God! I've got to 
carry thet — with me. 

"Mehitty was shiverin' — not with cold — an* I started 
up a fire — in the stove — an' Jo says, 'Keep — inside, 
Mehitty, with Uncle 'Riah — till I come — come back.' 
An' when he'd gone — down the stairs — Mehitty said, 
'Uncle 'Riah, quick — let me tell you — 'fore he gits 
back/ She was whisperin' wild — an' nervous -like — 
'There's a chest — a little one — below — under the stairs 
— you'll find it. The squire give it to me — for this here. 
You keep it — 'gainst he comes — back to his home. 
I'm feared Master Jo '11 — spend it — I'll send to you — if 
I need — sh-sh! he's comin'.' 

"But he wasn't — 'twas the rats — rampaginin' below 
— in the warehouse. She begun to undo the shawl — 
an' blanket — the baby was wropped up in. She un- 
covered it — an' begun — her fingers all of a-tremble — to 
untie the strings of its — little night-shift — they knotted 
— her hands shook so — she took her teeth to 'em. She 
bared its little shoulders — all red — an' splotchy, mates 
— an' put her finger on the right one — 'Look a-here, 
Uncle 'Riah — an' don't you — forgit — you'll know him 
—by this.'" 

He had exhausted his little and fast-failing strength. 
It was full fifteen minutes before he could go on. The 
men waited; every nerve tense. 

"'Twas a birth-mark — a roun' black one, a ring, 
bigger'n — a finger-ring, mates — a cooperiri-hoop — you 
know. Jo come in 'fore Mehitty 'd finished swaddlin' 
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thet man-child — an* I took 'em off in the Sally — took 
my five hunderd, blood-money, mates — set up for my- 
self on it, an' — ain't hed an easy day sence — been in 
conscious-irons the whole voyage — twenty-eight year. 
I've got to git 'em off 'fore I git — into port. The boy's 
home, mates — at last. I never heard nothin' — but he's 
here." 

Again the three men exchanged significant looks, 
and again the distressed look came into Uncle 'Riah's 
face; again he raised his right hand, but with effort. 

"So help me — God, mates!" 

" Yes, yes, 'Riah, go on." Elnathan stroked his hand, 
pityingly. 

"He is the new man, the school-master — my friend, 
mates — Peter Franham — the old squire's grandson. 
Last August — we was out trollin' — for blue-fish — him 
an' me alone, on my — birthday — an' he strips off his 
shirt — then I see the ring — an' he's the livin' image — 
that smile, mates — I reckon — he knows suthiri — he 
asked me — t'other day — 'bout a baby — mates." 

He could say no more, but lay with closed eye, pant- 
ing, the sweat beading his forehead. Ira wiped it off; 
tenderly, lovingly, gently as a woman he performed 
the office. 

Two hours afterwards he spoke again, gave them a 
few additional details, and requested Daniel Gool to 
draw up his will. He desired the three men to be 
witnesses thereto. It was laborious work, but finally it 
was accomplished, and to Uncle 'Riah's satisfaction. 
He pressed feebly, but significantly, the right hand of 
each of the faithful three, and, closing his tired eye, 
lay back upon the pillow with an expression of great 
peace gathering upon every feature. 

Elnathan bent over him. 

"'Riah, would you like to see the parson?" 
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"No, Nate; nary parson — for me — I'm too near port. 
The Great Pilot's a-bringin' — me all right through the 
slues — " *». 

A sudden suffocation rendered him almost speechless. 

"Ease — me — up a little — mates," he gasped. 

They raised him higher on the pillows, and he strug- 
gled on. When the spasm had^ passed, he looked up 
with a smile at Daniel Gool whose strong right arm was 
supporting him. 

"I'm through — the slues, Dan'l. There's only the 
bar — now." 

They laid him back upon the pillows, for he was very 
weak, spent in the struggle. The lethargy that fol- 
lowed close upon the exhaustion seemed to the watch- 
ing men a merciful reprieve. 

As the short October afternoon drew to a close, he 
grew restless, and began to mutter incoherently. Aunt 
Ploomie came in to be with the watchers, and cook and 
do for them as only a woman can at such a time. 
She was sitting by the cot when she first noticed the 
continual movement of his right hand and always tow- 
ards his left arm. He was plucking constantly at the 
sleeve of his shirt. She unbuttoned the wristband, and 
as she turned it back found Uncle 'Riah's eye fixed 
upon her, conveying intelligence. He was no longer 
wandering. 

"What is it, Uncle 'Riah?" She bent over him to 
hear if he spoke. 

" E. P. — E. P. — " he whispered, smiling, and began to 
fumble again — but oh, so feebly — at his sleeve. She 
rolled it up above the elbow, and so disclosed the tat- 
tooed initials. 

"Oh, 'Riah!" she cried, laying her hand in a passion 
of pitiful loving on his almost nerveless right. "What 
is it you want? Tell me — is it 'Retta?" 
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She bent over him. His lips moved; he breathed 
rather than spoke: 

11 E. P.— E. P.—" .t# 

Aunt Ploomie went softly down*- stairs. " Daniel," 
she said to her husband, as he sat with Elnathan and 
Ira at the table, eating the early supper she had pre- 
pared for them; "go right up -stairs and stay with 
'Riah till I come back. I'm goin' to Ellaretta's." She 
flung on her shawl and hood and went out. 

"Ellaretta," she said, firmly and solemnly, as Miss 
Patch opened the door, "put on your things just as 
quick as you can, and come with me. Uncle 'Riah's 
a-dyin' an' he wants to see you." 

"Me!" Miss Patch drew back into the room, as if 
shrinking from some hurt. 

"Yes, you, Ellaretta Patch; now don't talk, but get 
ready." 

"But, Ploomie, I don't understand," she said, when 
ready, as her friend linked her arm in hers, and 
drew her on in what seemed to Miss Patch unseemly 
haste. 

"You'll understand fast enough, 'Retta Patch, if 
you'll only come along." Ploomie Gool's voice broke 
in a great sob, and the tears rolled down her cheeks, 
half blinding her. She stumbled once, for her pace 
was headlong. The two reached the Fo'c'sle al- 
most breathless. Miss Patch laid her hand upon her 
heart. 

"You must allow me time to recover from this vio- 
lent palpitation, induced by your excessive rapidity of 
gait, Ploomie. I will sit here with Mr. Dudge and Mr. 
Abell for a few minutes." 

Aunt Ploomie snorted. "You'll do no such thing, 
'Retta Patch. You needn't think you can stand on 
ceremony with Death a-knockin' at the door. You just 
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come along up-stairs with me. Sh-sh!" She put her 
finger to her lips, for she heard her husband call in a 
low voice for his mates. 

They all gathered in the room beneath the eaves, 
awed expectancy in their faces. 

"'Riah" — Aunt Ploomie leaned over him — "here's 
'Retta. 'Retta, see here." She laid her finger on the 
India-ink initials on his bared arm. They were intricate- 
ly interwoven in a true-lover's knot. 

Uncle 'Riah's eye opened and rested upon Ellaretta 
Patch, whose excessive trembling had forced her to 
kneel by the head of the cot. 

"E. P. — " he murmured, with a smile. "Forty 
year — " 

Miss Ellaretta's trembling increased. She laid her 
thin, delicate hand on Uncle 'Riah's stodgy left. 

"Nighest the heart," he whispered, smiling again. 

The little woman bent her head above the nerveless 
hand, and wet it with her tears. 

The sun had set. The long lights were fading from 
the west, when through the dormer opposite the cot 
there was visible to those present the heralding move- 
ments of an after-glory, prescient of a bright to-morrow. 
The heavens quivered as if with a radiating heat; the 
pale yellow of the clear west deepened into orange, saf- 
fron, red. Athwart this background raying shafts of 
quivering gold, like inverted Pentecostal fires, shot 
zenithward. 

The eye that was breaking in death opened once 
more upon these transfigured western heavens. He 
half raised himself from the high supporting pil- 
lows. 

"Mates, the Aurora!" he cried in a strong voice, and 
sank back again. 

As the last majestic streamers of the dying day faded 
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downward to the horizon, Zeriah Rimmell 3d, freighted 
with the weakness of mortal sickness, the burden of an 
unrequited love, the sorrow of a great repentance, but 
with loving, loyal hearts to buoy him, was "lightered 
over the bar." 



XXXI 

THE GETHSEMANB OP A SOUL 

NO funeral on the Island, not even Squire Moncure's, 
ever had a greater following. Robert Terrence 
came over to act as one of the eight pall-bearers, and 
announced'his intention to remain a few days in order 
to talk over with his sister-in-law some important busi- 
ness matters — transferences of property and the like; 
he was both administrator and executor of his brother's 
estate and the trustee of Mrs. Terrence 's property. The 
judge was guest at the Moncures', for his own house was 
closed for the season. On the evening of the day of the 
funeral he was sitting in his bedroom, looking over 
some deeds and making notes, when Jethro knocked and 
announced that Mr. Gool was below and wished to 
speak to him. 

"Tell him I will be down in a few minutes, Jethro, 
and show him into the library.' ' 

"He wants to see Mr. Terrence alone, he says; it's 
something private; and Miss Sue is in the library, sir, 
with Mr. Franham." 

"Oh! — so? Well, show him up here then," said the 
judge, pushing aside the papers on. the table, and draw- 
ing up a chair opposite to his own. " Come in, come in, 
Mr. Gool," he said, cordially, as the shoemaker, dressed 
in his best black suit, presented himself, hat in hand, at 
the door. "Here, take a chair." 

Daniel GqoI sat down and placed his hat beneath the 
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table. Although abating not one jot or tittle of his 
dignified bearing, he showed himself ill at ease. 

" I hope I am not taking too much of your valuable 
time, Robert/' he said, slowly, as he drew out a folded 
sheet of foolscap from his pocket. The judge noticed 
that he swallowed hard, and wondered at the perturbed 
state of feeling of which this was evidence. 

Daniel Gool went directly to the point. 

"You are not aware, I presume, that Uncle 'Riah 
left a will?" 

"I did not know it." 

"He did, sir, and you are appointed executor." 

Robert Terrence showed a little surprise. "Are you 
aware of the contents of this document?" he asked, 
as he took the paper the shoemaker held out to 
him. 

"I am, sir." 

"I see." He glanced at the signatures. "You are 
a signatory, consequently not a beneficiary. I did not 
know that he had much property to leave to any one. 
I see — I see" — he was reading the signatures — "you 
and Elnathan Dudge and Ira Abell — hm — and myself 
executor; all in good form. There will be no trouble 
in probating it. But who is the beneficiary — you 
know?" . He looked up over his eye-glasses. 

Daniel Gool moistened his lips in addition to swal- 
lowing hard. "Yes, sir; we of the House of Commons 
know. We drew up the will the day he died. I will 
leave it with you, Robert, and you can read it at your 
leisure." He took up his hat, and rose with somewhat 
undignified haste. 

" No, no, Mr. Gool — wait a moment. I will run through 
it now." 

Daniel Gool stood as if rooted to the spot. He shifted 
his weight from one foot to the other, as the judge be- 
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gan to read in a running monotone — the result of habit 
in hundreds of like cases: 

"'I, Zeriah Rimmell, being of sound mind, although feeble 
in body, do herewith declare this to be my last will and tes- 
tament.' 

"For God's sake, Gool, what's all this?" The ex- 
clamation broke involuntarily from Robert Terrence. 
He took off his glasses and wiped his eyes as if to clear 
his vision. His face went white. 

" Read on, Robert, read on." Daniel Gool sat down 
again, thankful to find stability under him, and again 
placed his hat under the table. 

"But I can't grasp the thing, Gool," the judge said 
again, in half protest; "it's too tremendously momen- 
tous." 

"Read, Robert, read." 

•"I bequeath my entire real estate, consisting of the story-and- 
a-half house, and land belonging thereto (see Town Records), 
situate on Main Street, together with household furnishings, 
to Miss Ellaretta Patch, as a slight token of the great esteem 
in which I have held her for forty years. 

"'I bequeath my entire personal estate, consisting of my 
stock in trade and five hundred dollars of Island National Bank 
stock, being the profits of blood-money, to Peter Franham, the 
squire's grandson, resident at this making on the Island. 

" ' I bequeath further to the said Peter Franham two thousand 
dollars in good Spanish doubloons, which the executor will find 
in the lower locker of the till of the iron-banded sea-chest that 
is hidden behind the false partition under the eaves of my attic 
room where I am at the present moment. The said two thou- 
sand dollars in gold being the sum deposited with me in the 
loft of the old Snug Harbor by the squire's half-breed servant, 
Mehitty, on the morning of the day following the Aurora's 
sailing from Uncle Seth's wharf. The said sum was to be held 
by me in trust for the squire's grandson, and to be delivered 
by me to him if at any time he should return to the Island. 
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444 1 appoint Judge Robert Terrence the executor of this my 
last will and testament. • 

444 1 commend my soul to God's mercy. 

4<4 Zbriah Rimmell. 
44 4 Signed in the presence of me and of each other, 

444 Daniel Gool, 
444 Elnathan Dudgb, 
444 Ira Abell.'" 



"Gool, oh, Gool! This is opening up a very abyss of 
the past. I can't grasp it." 

"I know, Robert.' ' Daniel Gool leaned forward and 
placed his hand upon the other's shoulder. "There's 
breakers ahead for you all; but Uncle 'Riah couldn't go 
in peace till he'd told, and it's safe with us — as safe as 
'tis with you." 

"Do you think Susanna knows, Gool?" 

The shoemaker hesitated. "You remember the wed- 
ding, Robert?" 

The judge nodded. 

"And Susanna's face as she come in with him?" 

"Yes, I know. My God, this then is what it has all 
meant!" 

He understood it all now, all that had perplexed 
him: Susanna Terrence's first, forceful, irresistible fur- 
therance of Alma's desire; then her own engrossing in- 
terest in the foreigner; the — how should he define it? — 
ensouled rejuvenescence that wrought that marvellous 
change in her every feature when she was in Franham's 
presence. He understood it all. He put another ques- 
tion. 

"Have you any idea whether Mr. Franham knows 
anything of this ? If there is more to tell, and you are 
at liberty to divulge it, it would help me." 

Then Daniel Gool told him of Uncle 'Riah's confession, 
and of "his going home in a great, repentant peace. Rob- 
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ert Terrence's face was shaded by his hand as he lis- 
tened. Gool omitted no fact, no detail of evidence. He 
knew the judge's famed ability on the bench. If any 
one could disentangle these threads of fate it was he. 

When he had finished, the judge sighed heavily, and 
sat for a while in the silence of concentrated thought. 

"From the evidence, Mr. Gool," he said, at last, "I 
think that Mr. Franham is not aware of the true status. 
The fact that he asked that question of Uncle 'Riah in 
regard to a child in. connection with Joseph Moncure, 
convinces me that he is on the wrong track," 

"Yes, sir." 

"Did Uncle 'Riah say anything that would indicate 
the approximate date of that question concerning the 
child?" 

"He was clear, sir, clear as a bell; and he said it was 
after dusk just two days afore he was taken sick. He 
said he see him going home with Uncle Zeb Payne long 
'bout the middle of that afternoon." 

The judge was silent again, lost in thought. Finally 
he roused himself. "I am convinced that Franham is 
on the wrong track, Mr. Gool. I am convinced he does 
not know. I suppose it would not avail to sound Uncle 
Zeb Payne on the subject ? I know my brother swore 
him to secrecy." 

"I suppose not, sir." 

"No, I suppose not. I myself have never known 
how much my brother knew. But I am convinced his 
sense of justice would forbid the thought of leaving the 
child unprovided for. Moreover, I think Susanna her- 
self has never known — this in confidence — for I believe 
my brother kept all knowledge from her, thinking it 
best for all concerned. How much she may know now; 
how much she may have discovered within the last 
year and a half — whether she has discerned the whole 
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truth, remains to be seen. She will have to be told. 
This," pointing to the document on the table, "necessi- 
tates it. This will must be probated — and according 
to law." 

"I think you won't get anything from Uncle Zeb; he 
grows more and more close-mouthed as he grows older, 
and Uncle 'Riah's death has struck him hard. He 
ain't the same man he was three days ago." He rose 
to go. 

Robert Terrence also rose, and grasped the strong, 
toil-stiffened hand. He was deeply moved. 

"A friend like you, Gool, is a good breakwater to 
have near one at such a time. I will do my best in this 
matter. Civic law has a strong arm, and may reach 
far above, around, and beneath; but there is a higher 
one: the law of the human that reaches within; and 
still a highest — the divine law working. out through the 
human, and that all created things must obey whether 
they will or no. It is in the presence of that law we 
feel our impotence. You and I have lived to see the 
workings of it here. We may scoff, disbelieve, turn a 
deaf ear — in fact, never listen; but the law works on. 
Good-night; let me see you down-stairs." 

" No, no, Robert; good-night." He wrung the judge's 
hand. "You're right 'bout that law; every man that 
dives has got to come sometime to the surface to breathe 
if he's going to live, and even the sea gives up its dead, 
sir. You have hit it right. Good-night." 

The judge went down-stairs with him, and afterwards 
stepped into the library to excuse himself for not join- 
ing his sister-in-law and her guest. He gave as a reason 
that some pressing matters made it necessary for him to 
work late at night in his room. 

Franham noticed the unusual gravity with which he 
bade him good-night, and caught the penetrating look 
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fixed upon himself. It made him feel uncomfortable. 
Even since his arrival for the funeral, the judge had 
sounded him as to his future career, and he had replied: 
"I may stay on here as long as old Dominie D61ize, if 
I am wanted. I look upon the Island as my home;" 
and realized, when he said it, that every word was 
pregnant with meaning. He half feared to meet the 
judge's keen eyes; and yet he had met them with a 
straight, long look; for he felt entrenched in his inalien- 
able rights — surrounded as he was by the home of the 
Moncures. The fact strengthened and fortified him to 
hold straight upon the course he had marked out for 
himself — namely, to make known as soon as possible 
his identity to Mrs. Terrence; to claim her for his kin, 
and make good his claim of kinship. Then to win for 
himself the girl he had come to love with his manhood's 
entire strength of loving. He knew he could count not 
only upon Mrs. Terrence's affectionate sympathy, but 
on a cordially open recognition of this tie of blood; for 
had not this woman, so reserved with others, so un- 
approachable at times by the members of her own 
family, received him in her home with an ever-increas- 
ing pleasure that was patent to all? Had they not 
talked together on varied subjects and found them- 
selves congenial? Had he not opened the very win- 
dows of his soul to her, as to none other, on that April 
night when she led him on to speak of his past and 
his future? Had he not been convinced that she un- 
derstood him? Had not she herself come to depend 
upon the numberless little courtesies he delighted to 
show her as to a woman twenty years older than him- 
self ? — a woman still very beautiful if without the charm 
of youthful enthusiasm. 

Since John Terrence and his sister had left with 
friends for a protracted stay in the Canadian Rockies, 
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he felt at liberty to be more than ever with Mrs. Ter- 
rence. He had run in this very evening, hoping to 
broach the subject uppermost in his thoughts; but that 
look of Robert Terrence's left him ill at ease. He 
could not easily pick up the stitch of conversation 
dropped on the judge's entrance, and, after finishing 
his cigar, retired early to the Quadrant. 

Robert Terrence, meanwhile, was sitting in his room 
with head bowed into his hands. He was in deep 
thought. He realized he was on the horns of a dilemma 
none the softest. It was his duty to give his sister-in- 
law the facts of the case — his duty, not another's. But 
never, never in all the years that had passed since her 
entrance into his family, had he made the remotest 
allusion to the subject now occupying all his thoughts; 
not the slightest approach to sounding Susanna Ter- 
rence as to what she knew or did not know concerning 
the abandonment of that child in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the Moncures — the only other living mem- 
ber of her family. 

That his brother had loved this woman with a love 
that at times bordered on unreason, he knew. He 
knew, also, that this unreasoning love had been a 
cause for dissension, unhappiness; that in some way un- 
known to him, John Terrence had felt himself thwarted 
by his wife in pursuance of some object dear to him, 
and that, failing to break her adamantine will, he had 
grown morose, suspicious, jealous even of her attach- 
ment to her home, its inmates and narrow inter- 
ests. An unlovely marriage; that was what he had 
to acknowledge it had been, with sorrow, but in 
truth. 

But how to approach her, a woman seemingly but 
half -developed in her emotional life, not easy of access 
at any time. Should he get it over with to-night, 
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after Franham had gone — or wait for the morrow? 
And how would it affect her? 

He had long known that the heart trouble from 
which she had suffered for years made itself apparent 
at times of over - fatigue ; this he had from Jethro 
and the two trusted women - servants. Would in- 
tense excitement induce this? And dared he take the 
responsibility? But who else was there to assume 
it? 

He thought long. At last he seemed to see his way; 
for he reasoned from circumstantial evidence that his 
sister-in-law was in possession of the important fact 
that had just come to his knowledge — in all probability 
had been since Franham's coming to the Island. Dur- 
ing his long period of concentrated thought, memory's 
flash-light illumined some of the chambers of his brain. 
He saw Mrs. Terrence's uncalled-for, nervous start that 
evening on the porch, nearly a year and a half ago, 
when John was telling of Franham's birth in Singapore, 
and his up-bringing, until his adoption by Captain Mar- 
liave, by an Indian nurse; he recalled her face as she 
welcomed the young Englishman that night of the 
party; he saw it again as she came down the aisle on 
Franham's arm on the occasion of Aunt Ploomie's wed- 
ding; he recalled the fact that his wife had told him in 
the spring that Susanna had urged the master of Dukes 
to accept the position for another two years — he thought 
then it was for Alma's sake. He concluded that she 
knew; that his telling her could come as no shock, only 
a confirmation, perhaps eagerly awaited, of her knowl- 
edge. If there were no shock, there could be no danger 
of the organic weakness making itself felt. He decided 
to have it over with, and at once. 

He rang for Jethro, and asked if Mrs. Terrence were 
alone. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, he sent. 
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to ask her, if it were not too late, would she give him 
an hour for some important business. 

She herself knocked at his door shortly after. 

"You wish to see me, Robert ?" 

" Yes, Susanna, if it is not too late." 

"Oh, no; come into my sitting-room." 

Robert Terrence, as he followed her, longed with a 
great longing for his own fireside, for his own wife, his 
Ted, his arm-chair, and the quiet domesticity and love 
that had fallen to his share. Then he braced himself to 
go through the ordeal. 

"What is it, Robert?" She looked up at him from 
her low chair and smiled. He had never seen her in a 
more accessible mood, and yet the approach had never 
been so difficult. Even now he dodged the main issue. 

"I have made these transferences, Susanna, and, be- 
fore you put your signature to them, I want you to 
look them through carefully ; they are in line with your 
will I drew up three years ago. You will let me tell 
you how thankful I am that since then, when you felt 
you had cause for alarm, you seem to have gained 
greatly in strength and endurance." 

She was silent for a moment. Then she spoke slow- 
ly, carefully, as if weighing her words: 

"lam glad this matter has come up, Robert; I ought, 
perhaps, to have told you this before: I made a new 
will about a year and a half ago, with entirely new 
provisions. I had it duly signed and witnessed. By 
it Alma and John will have my dower of marriage — 
nothing more." 

The way was opened, and Robert Terrence entered 
upon it without hesitation. 

"May I know the beneficiaries, or am I asking too 
much, Susanna?" 

He spoke gently, so gently that Mrs. Terrence looked 
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up quickly, in surprise. The judge thought he saw her 
eyes glisten with unshed tears. She had supposed he 
would resent the cutting off his brother's children from 
her property. She struggled a moment for control. Her 
hands rested, clasped tense, upon her knees. Robert 
Terrence saw her effort for self-mastery, and tried to 
spare her. 

" Susanna, I have here another document which must 
necessarily be of great interest to you." He singled out 
the will from a bundle of papers on the chair beside 
him. "This is Uncle 'Riah's will" — she looked up at 
him inquiringly, at loss evidently for his meaning — " and 
before I give it to you to read, I want to ask you a 
question: Have you ever known that Uncle 'Riah was 
party to Mehitty's leaving this Island with Jo ?" 

She started, but answered calmly, " No, I have never 
known it. Will you — will you tell me, Robert ?" 

" It seems that before Uncle 'Riah died, he told Daniel 
Gool and his other mates that it was he who took Jo 
and Mehitty off to the Aurora — " 

"Oh, Robert!" — it was almost a cry of pain — "then 
they know, and you know; does — does he know?" She 
started to her feet, and began pacing the room while 
holding both hands hard upon her heart. "Quick, 
Robert! tell me, in mercy, does he know?" 

"Susanna, he knows only in part, I think." 

"Then I must tell him at once; he must know it from 
no one but me — don't take that from me, Robert!" 

She turned in her rapid pacing; came up to him; 
stood pleading before him, as if indeed she were at the 
judgment bar, and he were about to pronounce sen- 
tence. All this was so unlike the Susanna Terrence he 
had known that her brother-in-law was amazed as well 
as startled. He spoke brotherly, tenderly, to her. 

"This is too much for you, Susanna. I thought 
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you knew — that it would come not as a surprise to 
you." 

" Yes, yes, I knew — I have known. It isn't that, Rob- 
ert.' ' She resumed her rapid pacing. "It's the re- 
lief — oh!" She sank into her chair, and Judge Terrence 
sprang to aid her. 

"Let me get you a glass of wine, some stimulant," 
he urged, as she held him hard by the arm, breathing 
with difficulty. But she smiled up at him. 

"It's not what you think, Robert; it's the relief — 
here — " Her two hands went to her breast. " It will 
be over in a minute; sit down." 

He sat beside her, terribly anxious, not knowing if 
he were acting for the best in heeding her. But she 
continued to smile at him, reassuringly, and in a few 
minutes she was apparently calm. 

"Let me tell you, Robert — " 

"No, no, Susanna; you are not strong enough to- 
night; wait a little — till to-morrow." 

"No, now, Robert; let me tell — it will do me good. 
It is the only thing that will help now. It was the 
weight lifted from here." Again her hands sought her 
breast. "A weight, as of hell-gates, that has lain here 
for twenty-eight years. That first night, you remember, 
on the porch?" The judge nodded assent. "I had a 
premonition then. I felt it afterwards when he was 
with us during his visit. I knew it for a fact — had 
confirmation of it, last spring, when he talked with me 
here in this very room, and showed me a ring on his 
watch-chain: He told me it was all he had — the only 
thing that linked him to his past; Captain Marliave took 
it from his nurse when she was dying, and put it on a 
chain about his neck for future identification. I gave 
Mehitty that ring thirty-two years ago for Christmas. 
Think of it, Robert! the only link! and of his saying 
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that to me, his mother — oh, Robert, Robert!" She 
bowed her face into her hands, and broke into uncon- 
trollable weeping. Robert Terrence welcomed the tears ; 
he knew they were her salvation. 

"Just to speak that word after all the suffering — and 
I have suffered so! That's the trouble here." Again 
her hands went to her heart. "It's worn out with suf- 
fering, and I couldn't tell any one — no one could have 
helped if I had told — nothing will ever help but his love 
— my son's love — his forgiveness. Do you think he will 
forgive me, Robert? Can he ever love me?" 

She raised her eyes to him. They were swollen, red, 
strained; the look in them so piteously appealing that 
Robert Terrence's fortitude threatened to desert him. 

"He is very fond of you, Susanna. It seems there 
is every reason to believe that when matters have ad- 
justed themselves and the circumstances are normal, he 
will give you his love as a good son should." He knew 
he was forcing himself to speak judicially, but he thought 
that manner of speech would best calm her evident fear 
lest she lose Franham's love. 

"A good son — a good son," she repeated, half -me- 
chanically; then gave way again to a fit of passionate 
weeping. " But not a good mother — not a good mother! 
Oh, the torment of it all! — all the months since he has 
been with me, to yearn towards him with every fibre of 
my being; to long to take him in my arms; to lay my 
hand upon his head; to kiss him good-night when he 
has left the house; to sit with him; to watch him as he 
talked, smiled-— oh, that smile! I have lived again in 
it — lived in the presence of the man I loved. There 
have been times when I have exulted in this resurrection 
— at the wedding, Robert; and then again I have been 
mad with shame at what I have been forced to hear: 
that I — that I was trying for him — " 
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"Susanna, could you not have told him before this? 
Was there no way by which you could have escaped this 
added misery ?" He spoke ever gently, ever tenderly. 

"I dared not, I dared not, Robert. I feared to lose 
his affection — his respect; I dared not risk that — for to 
see him, to be with him, has become my life — my life. 
And Fve had no life, Robert, not for twenty-eight years. 
Then I lived once — and have kept my soul alive only by 
living on that remembrance." Her voice sanlc to a 
whisper. She looked exhausted. 

"Can you not trust this telling to me, Susanna?" 
Out of a great and overwhelming pity, Robert Terrence 
spoke to the broken-spirited woman beside him. 

" flo, no, I must tell him. It couldn't be to-night ?" 
She looked about her as if dazed, as if trying to recall 
herself to the time and place. 

"It is very late — nearly twelve; but I will see him 
to-morrow, if you wish." 

"Oh yes, as soon as you can." She interrupted him 
hastily, and held out her hand for the will. He gave it 
to her. 

"I will step over to the Quadrant to-morrow, after 
the session of the Academy — say about two — and give 
him this document of Uncle 'Riah's.- It will, I think, 
in a -manner prepare him." 

"But you will say nothing?" 

"Nothing, I promise you, Susanna; but this is martyr- 
dom for you. Think about it; is it necessary?" 

" Martyrdom!" She smiled wanly. "And I have been 
on the rack so long — so long! . . . Will you call one of 
the women, Robert? I'm very tired, and need a little 
help — to get — to bed." 

She held out her hand to him. He took it in both 
his. 

" Qod help you and bless you, Susanna! Good-night," 
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He was not sufficiently master of himself to say 
more; but as he closed the door pf his room and sat 
for another hour listening with straining ears to catch 
any movement in his sister-in-law's room, he found 
himself saying, not once but many times: 

"The Gethsemane of a soul — the Gethsemane of a 
soul." 



XXXII 

MOTHER AND SON 

ON the following afternoon Franham was in his 
room, and preparing to go out, when there was a 
knock at the door. Upon his calling "Come in," to 
his surprise Judge Terrence entered, and, after greeting 
him cordially, said: 

"I am glad to find you in, Mr. Franham, for I have a 
matter of importance to lay before you." 

He drew the will from his pocket ; took the chair that 
Franham placed for him at the table, and opened the 
document flat upon it. Franham noticed that he pressed 
out the creases with undue care and attention. 

"It concerns Uncle 'Riah's will," he continued, 
drawing his thumb-nail with elaborate exactness along 
the line of an already smoothed-out fold; "you and he 
were great friends?" 

"Yes, none better. He was among my first on the 
Island — he and Ted," he answered, smiling. 

The judge looked up. "That last is a friendship for 
life, Mr. Franham, and Ted's father would like to make 
partnership with his son." 

It was said so simply, so impressively, that Fran- 
ham's hand went over the table, palm uppermost, tow- 
ards the judge's right that lay on the paper. The two 
men clasped hands. The judge drew a long breath. 

"It seems that Uncle 'Riah has made you a bene- 
ficiary." 
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"Me?" Franham asked, in amazement. The judge 
saw his surprise was genuine. 

"Yes; and as he had appointed me executor, it be- 
comes necessary, in view of probating it, to ask you a 
few questions entirely personal, Mr. Franham — you per- 
mit me ?" 

"Certainly; anything I can answer I will." As Fran- 
ham spoke, he was conscious of a confused running to 
and fro of thoughts as to what this unusual proceeding 
might forecast. 

"You were born in Singapore, of English parents, I 
am told?" 

" I was told so; yes, sir." Franham felt the hot blood 
throb beneath his tongue as he answered. 

"And your age?" 

"Twenty-eight." 

"You have a certificate, a registry of birth?" 

"No, sir." 

"Marriage certificate of parents?" 

"No, sir." 

"There will have to be identification, Mr. Franham. 
Can you put me in the way of any? A slight legality 
like this is of so much importance in establishing iden- 
tity." Robert Terrence looked at him earnestly, in- 
quiringly. 

Peter Franham knew that his hour had struck. He 
took off his watch and chain, and removed the ring. 
He passed it across the table to the judge. 

"There you have the only link that binds me to an 
unidentified past, Judge Terrence," he said, as Robert 
Terrence received it in his palm. "I do not know for a 
certainty who my parents are; but I surmise, and I 
am sure correctly. Until I came to this Island, I sup- 
posed I was the child of English parents, born in Singa- 
pore, and brought up there — when left an orphan— by 
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an Indian nurse, an ayah, as I had always supposed 
until I came to this Island a year and a half ago. Now," 
he paused, for his throat went dry, "I have reason to 
believe that I am connected with a family on this Island, 
the Moncures, sir; and this ring will, I hope, serve for 
part identification.' ' He wet his lips. He noticed that 
the judge showed no surprise. 

"And may I ask, Mr. Franham, if you have gained 
any information since you've been resident here, that 
might, or does, tend to confirm you in this belief?" 

"Yes, sir, I have; but I am not at liberty to divulge 
the source." 

"Then, Mr. Franham," said Robert Terrence, as he 
pushed the will over to him, "this document will con- 
firm that belief as nothing else can." 

The papef crackled slightly as Franham held it in 
both hands and read. That the seal of his identity as 
Squire Moncure's grandson should have been placed 
upon him by his old friend Zeriah Rimmell ; that his way 
should be straightened, his path smoothed by this old 
man's proclamation of his kinship with Mrs. Terrence, 
moved Franham to such an extent that words were 
not immediately forthcoming. The expression "blood- 
money" proved to him beyond doubt that Uncle 'Riah's 
conscience had not been free; and at once reflexed 
thought showed him again the old man palsied, speech- 
less, gasping in the Ancient Sally, on his last birthday. 
What did it all mean ? He spoke then. 

"Judge Terrence, this acknowledgment of my rela- 
tion to Mrs. Terrence does not come as a surprise to me. 
I have had for some months past every reason to be- 
lieve — although the evidence is circumstantial — that I 
am Joseph Moncure's son. This, of course, confirms it. 
Will you help me to a better knowledge of my status in 
this family?" 
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He spoke almost as if appealing for justice. The 
man of law before him recognized the note he struck; 
he had heard it too many times at the bar. But he 
shook his head. 

"No, Mr. Franham, it is not best for me to tell you. 
There is one who is of your blood, my sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Terrence. It is her undeniable right to give you all the 
information possible concerning yourself — and her ex- 
press wish. She is even now awaiting your coming to 
her with impatience. I feel I have kept you too long." 

He rose. Franham did likewise, grasping the table 
to steady himself, for something like joy was mounting 
to his head like the fumes of a strong wine. She was 
awaiting him! She knew! She was ready to welcome 
him! He had not relied upon her affectionate sym- 
pathy, had not trusted that tie of blood in vain. Oh, 
it was worth waiting for! 

"A moment, Judge Terrence," he said, as the latter 
took up his hat; "there is one question I wish to ask 
you before I meet Mrs. Terrence. If you can answer it, 
I know you will. Do you know who my mother was ? 
And if you know, will you tell me?" 

Robert Terrence told his wife afterwards that, in all 
his twenty-four years at the bar and on the bench, he 
had never had a question put to him that so sickened him 
in his very soul. The fatefulness, the hopelessness, the 
abandonment of an innocent, outcast life, spoke to him 
in those words louder than the crack of doom, and in- 
duced a spiritual nausea. 

He held out his hand to the younger man, and Fran- 
ham grasped it hard. "Yes, Mr. Franham, I know; 
but I may not tell you. Go to Mrs. Terrence; she will 
tell you all, and — and, Franham, spare her, spare 
her." 

He left the room with almost precipitate haste. But 
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Franham heard in his voice "the sense of tears in hu- 
man things." 

A quarter of an hour afterwards he entered the Mon- 
cures* library. The day was dark and overcast. There 
was a bright fire on the hearth, and the flames lighted 
the youthful beauty of the features in the oil portrait 
over the book-shelves. He knew him now. 

His father I Franham stood beneath it, gazing at it 
intently, but with almost vacant mind. Now that the 
anticipated, the long-wished-for was an accomplished 
fact, the nervous tension, so long sustained, had les- 
sened to such an extent that the antennae of remem- 
brance, of recognition, grew suddenly slack — incapable 
of grasping, except feebly, at realities, although they 
had fastened hitherto with such tenacity "upon uncer- 
tainties. 

He heard Mrs. Terrence enter, and turned rather 
slowly to receive her greeting, which was, as usual, cord- 
ially sincere if quiet. He had not expected any dem- 
onstration from her — it was not her way; consequently 
her very calmness misled him. But he noticed the 
look of fatigue in her face, and the unusual air of lassi- 
tude that marked her every movement. He moved an 
easy-chair nearer to the fire, and she sank into it. He 
remained standing. 

"Mrs. Terrence, you wished to see me!" He spoke 
inquiringly; he wanted to help her, if possible, to some 
expression which would relieve them both. 

"Yes." She smiled up at him rather sadly as he 
stood by the mantel, his hands clasped behind him. 
" I always want to see you — and now — " She hesitated. 

Franham pulled himself together. He was in the pres- 
ence of a woman — a gentlewoman, and the subject was 
delicate; he must aid her. He spoke out frankly. 

"Judge Terrence has, as you know, been with me 
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just now, and confirmed my conviction that I — belong 
here, am of kin to you, through him. 11 He turned to 
the portrait on the wall at the right. "Will you tell 
me something of him — of my father, Joseph Moncure?" 
He spoke gently, without turning to her again, for he 
hoped by that means to give her time to answer with- 
out embarrassment. 

"Your father — Joseph Moncure! You have thought 
that ?" There was incredulity, amazement, almost a 
note of terror in her voice. 

Franham turned on the instant. The old suspense, 
sustained for the past year and a half and laid only 
within the last hour, was renewed in full force; the 
nerves were tense to snapping. In his suppressed ex- 
citement he spoke abruptly, almost sternly: 

"Am I not his son?" 

"No." The reply was scarce audible. 

"If not his son, whose, in God's name, am I then?" 

It sounded like a challenge; but he had reached the 
limit of endurance. 

"The son of the man I loved !" Her voice sounded 
clear, steady, almost triumphant, as if she had accepted 
his challenge, and answered it — so. 

For a moment Franham was struck dumb. When 
he spoke, he articulated mechanically, and with a slight 
difficulty. 

"The son of the man you loved! I don't understand. 
Are you not my aunt?" 

"No." The voice sank again to a whisper, and Fran- 
ham strained his ears to catch the rest of the sentence. 
"I am your mother." 

She moved uneasily in her chair, but made no 
other motion. She continued to stare at him, wide- 
eyed. 

" You — my — " He could not bring himself to speak 
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the word. The shock had been too great. He felt 
for a chair and sat down near her. 

"Yes, your mother." The voice grew clear again, 
sustained and strong. Franham listened as if in a trance. 

" I loved your father. I idolized him. I would have 
given my life for him. I gave my all." 

"I don't understand," Franham repeated, mechani- 
cally. 

"I know you don't." The voice grew pathetically 
tender, as if the patience behind it were unlimited. "I 
must tell you. My father wanted me to marry John 
Terrence. I refused, for I loved the other. That other 
was in every way worthy of my love — only not rich, 
not — so my father thought — as well born as I. He 
asked me of my father. For open-tnindedness he had 
scorn; for pleading, spurning; for bread, a stone." 

She straightened herself suddenly in her chair, laid 
her hand upon her heart, and kept it there. 

"My father took me away into foreign countries for 
two years. Before I sailed we pledged ourselves to 
each other. I could wait." She paused, and drew a 
long breath. Her face contracted for a second, as if 
from some spasm of pain. 

Franham's mind was aroused at last. He was con- 
scious, as he listened to the voice, of fitting Uncle Zeb's 
story into the relation of the woman beside him. 
His own life-history was again emerging from that dim, 
confused past; was assuming proportions; taking shape 
again, but differently, after the void of extinction con- 
sequent upon the first shock, and the knowledge that 
all his preconceived notions of his identity amounted 
to naught. He sought for something to say, but found 
nothing. He was relieved when Mrs. Terrence went on 
in the same sustained, clear voice — it was almost as if 
she had learned her words by rote. 
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"In the second year of my absence his letters grew 
infrequent. I heard he was much with a girl of this 
village. I don't know what part my father had in it — I 
only know I was young, just nineteen, credulous, and 
jealous. I ceased to write through pique. On my re- 
turn I found he had been married three days to that 
girl. I did not see him. I was ill — crushed by it all. 
I kept the house six months — then I saw him; it was 
his undoing — and mine. ... I promised my father before 
you were born that my child should be put away with 
Mehitty. I could trust it to her. My father made me 
promise this; he was wild with the thought of the stain 
upon his name; and I — I wasn't strong; I had no 
mother. ... I was so ill when you came — in delirium for 
hours. When I came to myself, you were gone, and I 
— I thought only of him. He had left the town. Three 
years after he died — and I died too. A few months be- 
fore that I married John Terrence. I feared my father. 
He said marriage with an honorable man was the only 
cloak for my disgrace — marriage ! Oh, my God, what 
I have suffered!" 

She leaned forward, her head bowed upon her left 
hand, her right still pressed over her heart. Thereafter 
the words were broken in utterance, the voice unsteady. 

"I begged him to tell me of you. I knew he had 
knowledge; but he said Jo and Mehitty were dead, and 
you were cared for, happy, in the right conditions, 
knowing naught of your origin. I pleaded, but to no 
purpose. He was jealous of you, because you were the 
living part of that other — because you remained my only 
child. After his death I searched his papers for some 
clew — and found none. . . . But there was resurrection — 
at last. You came, and I knew ^ou from the first for 
my son. I have lived again in your presence. I shall 
live now only through your love." 
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Franham was profoundly moved, but he could find no 
basis of adjustment for this new relation in the presence 
of the woman to whose confession he had just listened. 
It seemed to him against all natural and spiritual law 
that, related as she was to him, she should be obliged 
to make such confession. Moreover, he realized that 
he could not coerce his affections ; at present he had no 
love for her, and hypocrisy was unknown to him. 
What to do ? He felt that a prolongation of the scene 
would be unbearable for them both. At least he could 
end it. 

"Mrs. — " The force of habit proved at that critical 
moment too strong for him; but he checked himself, 
and began again, rising as he spoke: "What you have 
told me is so momentous for us both that I am going 
to ask your permission to leave you — " 

She started to her feet, interrupting him, her eyes 
greatening with an unuttered fear. "Leave — leave — " 
she articulated. 

"Only for a while." He spoke gently, reassuringly. 
Her terror appealed powerfully to his manhood. " Each 
of us needs to be alone. I cannot see my way yet — and 
I, too, have suffered." 

She put her hand upon his arm, and he laid his over it. 

" I will come again this evening, about eight. I must 
be alone now." 

He left her standing by the hearth and went out. 

She stepped to the library window to watch him go 
down the street. Then she went out into the hall and 
spoke to Jethro. 

"You may bring in the lamps, now. Judge Terrence 
will be in soon, and when he comes say to him that I 
shall not be down to dinner to-night, and that I expect 
Mr. Franham in again about eight." 

"But, Miss Sue, let me bring you up something — a 
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spoonful of soup and a bit of toast." He spoke anx- 
iously. 

"Noj Jethro, thank you; not to-night.' ' 

She went up-stairs slowly, as if her feet were weighted. 

For two hours after that she sat in her sitting-room 
before the fire, motionless, her hands hanging listlessly 
over the arms of her low easy-chair, her head resting on 
its cushioned back, her eyes closed. When she heard 
Judge Terrence's voice in the hall, she roused herself, 
reached for a bit of coarse crochet on her table, and be- 
gan to work in the firelight with nervous haste. Later 
she smelt the fragrance of the judge's cigar rising from 
the library, and knew by that token he had dined. 
She rose then, opened a drawer in her desk, took from 
it two keys, lighted her candle, and, stepping out noise- 
lessly into the hall, went down the long corridor to the 
guest-room over the dining-room. She closed the door 
softly, and entered the alcove. There she unlocked the 
door of a closet, and within it the lowest drawer of a 
case that had been built into the wall of the house. 

She set the candle down on the floor, and knelt in 
front of the open receptacle. She took off from the 
top some coverings of tissue paper, yellowed by time. 
Beneath lay a wrapper of fine linen, also yellowed. She 
unfolded it, lifting each corner. From beneath it, one 
by one, she took a baby's garments: a little embroidered 
cap, two pairs of tiny silk socks, a long dress of sheer 
nainsook, lace - trimmed, a richly wrought pinning- 
blanket, a tiny soft shirt of Shetland wool. The tears 
began to fall upon the fairy-like apparel. 

Suddenly she pressed them, one by one, to her lips — 
the dainty, unworn garments, strange symbols of un- 
realized hopes ; the socks that the pink, crinckled baby 
feet, flesh of her flesh — had never pressed. She moaned 
under her breath: "Oh, my son, my son — " 
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The kisses fell upon the little cap, unworn by the 
downy head which had never lain upon her breast. 

"My only son — child of my love — " 

With passionate fierceness she pressed the fluffy, 
woollen shirt to her breast. A cry broke from her: 

"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 

That cry was heard by both Robert Terrence and 
Jethro. They rushed up-stairs and found her there on 
the floor, weak, unable to rise. They laid her, at her 
request, upon the bed whereon she had borne her only 
child. Five minutes later there was hurried running 
hither and thither for aid, for succor. 



XXXIII 

REDEEMED 

TO be alone, alone ; that was Franham's one thought 
as he left the house. He shaped his course ac- 
cordingly. The need also for action, action and air, 
became imperative. He stopped long enough at the 
Quadrant to put on his reefer, and tell his landlady he 
would not be at home till seven. Then he was off 
across the Island to his haunts along shore. 

It was far from cold. Although the wind was heavy, 
blowing in from the southeast, it was laden with warm 
moisture from above the Gulf current. He recalled, 
afterwards, that he was scarce conscious of that walk 
over to the shore; but that he constantly, and some- 
what anxiously, followed the flight of some crows that 
flapped heavily along in front of him, till they settled 
in the woods by the Washing Pond. He caught himself 
counting them over and over again. 

Not until he found himself in his favorite nook — a 
sheltered cove beneath the bank — with an eighth of a 
mile of sanded sea-beach in front, and the protecting 
bluff behind and on each side, could he begin to think — 
even then without much continuity. 

The din was terrific. The tide was out, and the wind 
was having its own way with the shallow waters on the 
shoals, tossing them hither and thither in foam-masses; 
catching away the whirling crests, and sending them 
flying in spume-clouds across the wet sands. There was 
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a continuous swirling, swaying, dizzying, reeling onrush 
of towering, toppling, gray pinnacles. The thunder- 
ous crash of impact was incessant. In such a vortex 
of sound, thought spoke clearly; the tumult within 
neutralized the tumult without. He paced rapidly 
back and forth on the hard sands. 

What did it all mean ? Was it he himself, Peter Franham, 
who heard a woman telling him but now that she was his 
mother? His mother? God in heaven! Was it a wom- 
an who said she was his mother? A woman who had 
left him to his twenty-eight years of struggle in a world 
none too heeding of such spawn as he? A woman ! That 
was queer. 

He said the word over and over to himself in vain 
endeavor to speak sense into it, some significance of 
what had hitherto been his ideal of womanhood. 

Mkre Marliave, Mbre Marliave — dear Mbre Marliave ! 
And she had put him to bed; she had tucked him in; she 
had taught him the child's prayer, and heard him say it; 
she had tended him in sickness and nourished him in 
health, and she was not his mother, and that other had 
let him go ! Go where ? 

He halted, gazing seaward at the riot of waters. 
Out there upon that very ocean — straight out — so soon 
as she had borne the helplessly frail bark of the embodied 

| soul in upon the travailing tide of birth from some un- 

known shore of an Eternity I 

He failed to grasp it, and turned again to his rapid 
walk. 

! Oh, he had been cheated, cheated of his birthright — the 

1 right of every child that comes into this world to be wel- 

comed with love. He had been more than cheated, he had 
been starved — starved — not knowing such a thing as pa- 
rental love; outcast from the arms of the woman who had 

I borne him; forced to pick up the crumbs that fell from a 
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stranger's — an alien's — table. Had he just had con- 
firmaiion of this from Mrs. Terrencef Was it true that 
she said she was his mother? Mother — mother — 

The mere repetition of the word that was foreign to 
his tongue, seemed to clear the way for thought to flow 
more freely in other channels. 

What was it she said about loving his father? No, 
more than that — idolizing him? Was she capable of lov- 
ing, of idolizing? His father? Why, of course he had had 
a father; had he not looked upon Joseph Moncure, already 
now for months, as his? And that did not trouble him 
like this, although he had accepted the fact of sin in that 
quarter. But a woman — and that woman Mrs. Terrence; 
and Mrs. Terrence his mother — his mother, and sin? 

"I ain't goin' to fling no stuns, Peter — no stuns; it 
says thet in thar somewhars, an* Susanna's a good wom- 
an — but she'd oughter stuck to the man she loved." 

He heard that distinctly in the resounding uproar of 
the waters, amid the chaos of thought; heard that and 
his own voice reading the verse: When my father and 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up. He 
laughed out in scorn. 

Taken up ! Yea, verily he had been taken up ! 

He turned to scoff at the troublous element of crea- 
tion that had taken him up, and launched him upon his 
voyage of twenty-eight years with never a home-port 
in sight. He paused there in thought, for a comber 
was climbing on the shoulder of a huge wave, rolling 
up, up, and on in the fast-falling twilight. He watched 
it, motionless, as the supporting waters broke beneath 
their mountainous burden, and the lead-colored mass 
fell thunderously — an avalanche of foam — that flowed 
hissing, hither and thither and yon over the sands. 

Something came up with it. Franham ran down as 
the whitened mass receded, and caught at a spar. The 
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mere grasp of his hand upon it steadied him, in a way 
restored him to his poise, started another train of 
thought — a more easing one. 

After all, he was alive. Life was his. He was him- 
self, not another. If he had suffered, he was no better 
than others who had suffered more. He had strength, 
health, brains — and a heart — and Sanna. 

For the first time there came the thought of her. 
He drew a long, free breath, the first for hours. The 
thought was softening, strength-giving. 

He had the gift of life — no mean gift, if rightly used, 
to any man; bestowed upon no man that he might play 
the coward. And it was to a woman that he owed this 
gift of life — life, he hoped, in its fulness of love; owed it 
to his mother. And Sanna was named for her — his 
mother! And his mother, too, had suffered; oh, how she 
must have suffered ! He had been selfish, blinded, not to 
think of it before. And she had loved his father — loved 
him more than life itself, she said. And she was a woman. 

"I ain't gouV to fling no stuns, Peter." How Uncle 
Zeb had insisted upon that ! 

The air grew sharply chill. The night fell. The 
wind veered to the northeast, and the sound of the 
watery tumult sounded afar. He heard a hissing sound 
— a flake of snow settled on his neck, between the collar 
of his reefer and his hair. He shivered. He heard the 
wind booming over the bank above him. 

He must go home. Home? He started up the bank. 

Had he not felt at home in the house in which he had 
been born, from that very first night of his coming? Had 
he not been welcomed there as a son? Had not his — 
his mother welcomed him with warm affection for times 
numberless during the last year and a half? Had she not 
told him that his love would be to her — life? Was not 
that the same as pleading for his love before he left her? 
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And he thought he had no love to give, and so denied her! 
Denied her — his mother! Oh, how she must have suf- 
fered ! 

"No stuns, Peter, no stuns!" 

A weak, loving woman, weak in her strength and strong 
in her weakness; and she had known no peace, no night of 
restful sleep, no day of rejoicing awakening, not one true 
joy, for twenty-eight years! Oh, he had been harsh, cruel, 
unfilial. 

A son's fountain of love gushed unaware within him 
Whence it came he knew not. Whither it was tending 
he knew full well. 

To her — to her — to his mother — to the woman who 
through her one act had been compelled to starve for love 
— who had given her true life and its possibilities of love. 

He gained the top of the bank. The wind struck 
him with a force of fifty pounds to the square inch. 
He struggled desperately for a moment to keep him- 
self from going over. He saved himself by throwing 
himself flat upon the short turf. 

Unrealized by him as he paced in the shelter of the 
cove, the northeaster had risen in its fury, and was 
hurtling over the commons with almost hurricane 
force. He partly rose, crawling on his hands and 
knees till he was at a safe distance, as he judged, from 
the edge. Flurries of snow drove into his face like 
leaded whip-lashes. He stood up, leaning forward upon 
the strength of the wind, and began his wrestle with 
the baffling element. 

He must go to her. He had promised he would see her 
again to-night. She was waiting. 

The snow thickened, but not before he had found 
the road. He was relieved to find it; the ruts were so 
deep he could not miss it. Only by holding his breath 
against the ice-laden blast could he run a few yards at 
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a time. Again and again he was forced to fling him- 
self flat, clutch the grass and lie low till he could regain 
breath to go on. At times he was beaten down by 
the pounding wind ; at others literally blown backward, 
and so lost ground. It was not so very dark; he was 
thankful for that. A moon was somewhere above the 
storm and lightened in the snow. 

He could not tell how many hours he had been upon 
the two miles of road, when, faint from hunger and 
struggle, he turned into Main Street and looked to 
the Quadrant. He saw lights — lanterns — moving be- 
fore the door, and felt, instinctively, that a search- 
party had been organized for him. As he drew near 
he heard voices: 

"Who's that?" 

11 That's him." 

"It's Mr. Franham." 

"Run, Jethro!" 

In a trice the half-breed was at his side, had him by 
the arm, was hauling the exhausted man forcibly along. 
His eyes were wild, as Franham could see by the light 
of the lantern. 

"What is it, Jethro?" he managed to say, at the 
same time trying to halt at the door of the inn. 

"For God's sake, come!" was the answer. "Miss 
Sue's dyin', an' askin' for you. Come!" 

Franham staggered. For the space of a few seconds 
it was as if his veins ran splintering ice. But the power- 
ful arm upheld him; the voice, hoarse from excitement, 
urged, "Come! She's feared something has happened 
to you." 

It was but a moment before he was there — in the 
hall; conscious of passing through a group of people; 
of Judge Terrence meeting him at the head of the stairs ; 
of his arm within his; of a whisper, "You have come in 
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time." Then he entered the guest-chamber over the 
dining-room. From the alcove came a weak call: 

"Is that my son?" 

"Mother—" 

He knelt by her; laid her hand upon his head; held 
it there, murmuring: "Mother — mother — mother." 

"Forgive — " 

"Forgive?" He could scarce articulate. "There is 
no need — no need; only thanks, thanks, my mother, 
for having brought me into this world — for the gift of 
life." 

He knew what she wanted, and laid his head upon 
her breast, where her baby's had never lain. . . . 

Those who looked upon her face from then until the 
end saw, as it were, the face of the Virgin of the Assump- 
tion. The radiant, triumphant joy of a divine mater- 
nity, perfected through suffering, illumined every feat- 
ure; and, although she never spoke again, those pres- 
ent knew that Susanna Moncure's soul was singing its 
Magnificat. 



XXXIV 

ON THE UPPER HARBOR 

THE winter that followed was unusually severe. It 
was both dreary and tempestuous. In the latter 
part of January the intense cold held to such an ex- 
tent that the Sound was frozen for the first time in 
thirty years. The Island was ice-locked, and for days 
there was no communication with the mainland. Bit- 
terly keen north winds prevailed, untempered by open 
waters. The roughened floes in the harbor presented 
the appearance of a miniature Polar Sea. At night the 
window-panes sparkled, frost-begemmed, in the moon- 
light, and the jagged edges of the ice-masses on the 
bar gleamed dim, translucent emerald. 

But the spring came as it never came before on the 
Island — late, very late, but joining hands with summer 
from the first. On a morning in May, the Islanders 
opened their eyes upon deep blue waters, soft skies, 
lush green in marsh and swamp, and the wide expanse 
of the sheep - commons enamelled from the Sound to 
the South Shore in the cerulean of bluet, the white 
of starwort, the heather -like yellow, the purple of 
violet. The orange -grass gave forth its incense be- 
neath the tread of trooping children, as they ran with 
joyous shout and merry cries to the pines beyond the 
Washing Pond, where they had only to kneel to find the 
footsteps of the spring in the May-flowers — darlings of 
the New England woods — scarcely hidden beneath the 
"diddledees." 
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Franham had not sought Sanna since those Novem- 
ber days that, for him, had been pregnant with unfore- 
seen and heart-rending changes. He denied himself 
this seeking purposely. Once, indeed, he called at the 
cottage in the Lane to leave with Mrs. Landers one or 
two jewels of his mother's, some of her laces, and a 
small copy of a miniature of the young Susanna Mon- 
cure in those days when she and Olivia Landers were 
girl friends together. Sanna was not in the house at 
the time. 

The Christmas recess began two weeks earlier, and 
was extended a week in order that he might attend to 
pressing affairs connected with the estate. They de- 
manded his presence for a time in the city home of 
Judge Terrence. For the few weeks prior to his de- 
parture for the mainland, one of the government en- 
gineers had offered his services as substitute at Dukes, 
and the offer had been gratefully accepted/ But by the 
middle of January he was at his work again. 

The Moncure house was in charge of Jethro and the 
two women servants. Franham still retained his quar- 
ters at the Quadrant, and kept much within them. He 
wished to be alone with his thoughts and his grief. 
His wish was respected. The homestead was now his. 
By the provisions of her last will, made on the day fol- 
lowing Frariham's arrival on the Island, Susanna Ter- 
rence bequeathed the homestead, which was hers with- 
out restriction, all her personal property — with the 
exception of her dower of marriage which went to her 
step-children — together with all sums and investments 
saved from the annual income of the estate, to the 
amount of seventy thousand dollars, to her son, Peter 
Franham — the master of Dukes. The witnesses thereto 
were Jethro and the two women of her household, trust- 
ed inmates of her home for thirty years. 
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A clause in the old squire's will now became opera- 
tive. It was to the effect that upon his daughter 
Susanna's death, all children of said Susanna, including 
any void in the law, were to receive, each and each, in 
fee-simple, equal shares in the property held for her in 
trust during her lifetime. By means of it Franham 
found his interests in the Island's future constantly 
deepening and broadening, expanding in undreamed-of 
directions. He hoped, in time, by identifying himself 
with the Islanders as one born among them, to arouse 
them from the apathy into which they had fallen com- 
mercially since, owing to the progress of discovery and 
applied science in trade, the great interest of the whale 
fisheries had lapsed. 

To this end he determined to use his inherited means, 
which were in reality the fruition of the Island's former 
great prosperity, to the furthering of the Island's future 
interests. He hoped, among other things, to see the 
waste sheep - commons covered in the near future with 
noble Southdowns and Cotswolds. He accepted the in- 
cumbency of Dukes for ten years, and was already in 
correspondence with John Terrence concerning a grand- 
nephew of Dominie D£lize, who had been unearthed in. 
Canada. He wished to place him in the Academy as 
assistant principal. This arrangement would leave him 
time, while superintending the courses at Dukes, to en- 
gage in other interests. 

He decided, with the acquiescence of the trustees, to 
enlarge the bounds of the academical work; to make 
the Beauchamp School free, by means of large endow- 
ments, to every native-born Islander; and to attract, by 
an enlarged curriculum and increased faculty, the young 
people from the towns on the littoral of the mainland. 

To all these interests he gave himself with such as- 
siduity, such purposeful earnestness, that he found the 
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time passing all too quickly to the Easter recess, when 
again he was with Judge Terrence, a welcome and ap- 
preciated guest. But beneath all this strength of pur- 
pose, this will to do, ran the undercurrent of a great 
and consecrating desire: to lift his life, for his mother' s 
sake, from out the plane of the foundling outcast to the 
level of the founder of a new family, that should bear 
a new name, and a worthy one, in the annals of Dukes. 
To this end should his wealth be used, transmuted into 
the commonwealth of which he was proud to be an in- 
tegral part. 

He knew the strength of the hours — the " all-power- 
ful' ' — that are our vanquishers. He knew that time, 
and time alone, cicatrizes, heals, subdues, teaches; that 
love's loss, love's unrequiting, despair, sin, sorrow, dis- 
grace, we learn to bear, and not only to bear, but to 
transmute; yea, sometimes to transcend. And the 
hope grew strong within him that through love he, too, 
might be enabled to transmute; through faith in man 
he might aspire to transcend. 

But not one new interest, not one carefully formulated 
plan, not one great desire did he entertain in solitude 
of heart and soul. The thought of Sanna was ever 
present with him; he was only awaiting the time when 
he deemed he might receive, not ask, from her. He, 
too, although he had not formulated the thought, felt 
the truth of that which Judge Terrence had openly ex- 
pressed to his wife: Sanna's was a spirit that would find 
its "rest only when and where it would, yielding itself 
only of and by itself. 

Again and again as Franham re-lived those twenty 
minutes in the woods " over eastward " on that October 
day, he realized more and more forcibly that it was she 
who must give. Sometimes the remembrance of her 
non-responsiveness to his passion, her partial repulse 
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of its expression, her flight homeward, stung him into 
something like resentment. But in the next moment 
he excused, explained: she was unlike others; she 
had not been ready for that supreme moment in a 
man's life when he demands that the answering heart 
shall be that of the woman, not the girl. He knew well 
enough that she would give no sign, that he had still to 
win, and, perhaps, after winning to conquer; for he 
had found her during the two years that had passed 
since he saw her first from the deck of the Pelican, by 
turns defiant, yielding, cool, rebellious, capricious, peni- 
tent, unyielding, and — he had to confess it — at times 
harmlessly coquette. 

That in the end the mastery would be his, he never 
doubted, for the simple reason that he could no more 
doubt her staunchness of heart, her loyalty, her honor, 
than he could doubt his own. He summed it up in a 
few words: They belonged to each other. He felt the 
time was near for her to concede to him what he had 
conceded to her. One thought alone troubled him, dis- 
turbed him, as he watched, sleepless, during the winter 
nights of severe storm, before his fire. What would be 
the effect upon such a nature — the chastity of which 
was crystalline — of the knowledge of his birth? For all 
the village knew that Squire Moncure's grandson had 
come into his own. Would it prove an obstacle to his 
winning ? Would she stand that test ? Questions which 
could be answered only by the test of his presence. He 
must put her and himself to this test, and speedily.. 
He had borne to the limit. He realized that those 
November days had wounded deep, and the scar would 
be ever sensitive to touch. 

In the midst of all the wintry desolation, Sanna's 
amazement at his silence had given place to depression 
and a sense of loss — a living loss; and many a night 
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when she breathed upon the bedroom window-pane, 
and made a little hole in the frost through which she 
might look out upon the frozen waters of the bar, she 
found the tears gathering upon her lashes, and the 
beacon's rays running through the chord of the seven 
colors as the little salt prisms glittered and fell- 
Then followed resentment, deep and bitter, at being 
made to suffer so, for Franham had failed to come in 
all those months; and coupled with it, an unnatural 
vivacity, a hurricane breeziness of spirits that, while 
not misleading the three women who loved her, alarmed 
them. At last the sense of loss became acute; engen- 
dered rebellion. Why must she suffer so, and for what ? 
Her whole nature was in revolt, and the force of her 
love measured the reaction against its tyranny. The 
three women, who loved her, wondered, feared, but 
held their peace. 

The unbinding influences of the spring lessened this 
nervous tension, and bred the desire to roam, no longer 
upon the commons and "over eastward," but in the 
Seagull, all about the curving shores of the Upper Har- 
bor, the breeding-places of the wild ducks among the 
reeds. Day after day she was out for hours on the 
water, and came home physically spent, but tranquil 
in spirit. For, out there upon the element she loved 
so well, in intimate communion with all-awakening and 
returning life; watching the schools of menhaden tack 
across the clear depths of the Lower Harbor; following 
the flight and buoyant dip of the multitudinous gulls 
above them; listening to the cheerful shrilling of the 
frogs in the ponds, or the curious noises of whistlers, 
the cries of coot and brant, she learned to know her- 
self. And the knowledge brought calm, and the calm 
brought open-mindedness: the willingness to see herself 
as she was; the willingness to acknowledge her love, 
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even if by so doing she should seem to crave his in- 
dulgence — his, the man who, to all appearances, would 
have naught of her, Sanna Landers, who loved him all 
the more for his seeming perverseness ; at least, she 
thought she did. She was not willing to acknowledge 
with any self-magnanimity that she was sure. 

"Mother," she said, one afternoon about an hour 
before sunset on a perfect last-of-May day, "is Aunt 
Ploomie coming down to tea?" 

"Yes; she said Uncle Daniel would not be at home 
till to-morrow's boat." 

"Are you going to have it early?" 

"Not very; why?" 

"Because I want to go out in the Seagull." She 
stood before her mother, clad in her old linsey-woolsey 
skirt and dark blue blouse. 

"But there's no wind." Her mother looked her sur- 
prise. She had grown used to all moods and tenses 
during these last trying months. 

"I know; but I'm going out to sit in her awhile and 
just float. It's only a half -hour to the flood, and the 
air is so sweet and soft — so good after that awful 
winter." She drew a long breath. 

"You'll take the dory?" 

"Of course; I'm not so fond of wading as I was. 
Age will tell; won't it, mother-dee? Almost twenty!" 
She laughed, and, stooping, kissed her mother. " Don't 
you worry about me; now remember — I'm tethered!" 

She was off, leaving Olivia Landers to her own troubled 
thoughts, and glad that Aunt Ploomie was coming, that 
she might take counsel of her sturdy common-sense. 

The tide was at the flood. Every creek, every marsh 

and inlet on the Island was brimmed with liquid greens 

and gold. The waters of the Lower Bay lapped almost 

noiselessly the piles of Uncle Seth's wharf, that stretched 
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its gray, cask-laden length three hundred feet into the 
deep waters towards the harbor's mouth. Alongside lay 
a dismantled whaler, its hull hoary with the wash of 
salt seas, and scored and seamed by buffetings with 
arctic ice. The harbor lay open to the low, afternoon 
sun like a sea of glass, triangularly blurred now and 
then as a school of menhaden tacked across the Lower 
Bay; but without its mouth the regular lift of the wall 
of green water on the bar enhanced, by contrast, the 
restful calm of the time and £lace. 

The girl lay out upon the tiller-seat, head downward 
to the waters, and saw mirrored therein the soft rose- 
pinks of the sunset lights. She lost herself to time, to 
space, to thought even — but only for a short half-hour. 
The water rippled suddenly; it lapped the bows; the 
centre-board sucked and swashed softly; the plash of 
oars was audible. The girl righted herself with such 
suddenness that the little craft careened under her 
transferred weight. A boat was alongside. 

"Sanna!" 

At that call the girl's high spirit failed her. She 
rose, and, had it been possible, would have fled. 

"Sanna," Franham spoke gently, noting the startled 
look in her face and determined to profit by experience, 
"let us see the sunset from the Upper Harbor; it 
promises to be a lovely one. I've brought the double- 
oared boat on purpose. Come. ,, 

"You'll let me row?" The tone was almost a chal- 
lenge. 

"Of course; that's what I brought this boat for." 
He was still holding out his hand; but she ignored it, 
and, balancing deftly, stepped lightly over the gunwale 
into the middle of the boat, and took her seat as stroke- 
oar. 

Franham smiled behind her back, it was so like her! 
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He smiled again as she began to row desperately, as if 
for dear life. The nervous strokes infallibly gauged the 
internal pressure. 

"There is no need of any hurry, Sanna; let's take it 
more leisurely, and see the sunset while we are about it." 

She vouchsafed no reply, but her stroke grew more 
regular, less labored. 

"Rest on your oars a bit," he suggested, after an- 
other fifteen minutes of silence and steady bending to 
work. 

They were nearing the curving shore of the Upper 
Harbor. The sun had set, and from out the marshes 
at the harbor's head the full May moon was rising, 
dilated, phantom-like in the illuminating afterglow. 

"I wish you would sit in the stern, Sanna." 

"Why?" It did not sound encouraging. 

"Because I want to see your face by daylight, for one 
thing, and because I'm tired of talking to the back of 
your head for another." 

She laughed out then — Franham welcomed the sound 
— hesitated a moment, shipped her oars, and took her 
seat on the broad board in the stern. 

"We can drift with the tide; it will be setting out 
soon." He lay on his oars for a while; but if he 
thought that conversation would be forthcoming, he 
found himself mistaken. He ran back the oars in the 
rowlocks, and took the seat that Sanna had but re- 
cently vacated. It brought him near to her. 

"Sanna, do you remember this day two years ago?" 

The flame leaped even to her temples. How could 
he know that she had come out to be alone with the 
memory of that day of the race, and the first sight of 
him! But she answered, half -mischievously: 

"Yes— the day I won." 

"We've been sailing a great race together since then 
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— another kind ; and now it's my turn to win. Sanna " — 
he leaned nearer to her — "look at me." It was a com- 
mand. "I am ready to tell when you are ready to 
hear." 

She raised her eyes, but glanced past his to his hair. 
She saw to her amazement that it had grown slightly 
gray during these last months. 

"Oh!" she cried out, under her breath, as if hurt; 
leaned suddenly towards him, touched with the finger- 
tips of both hands both temples lightly, then smoothed 
back the whitening locks; "how much you have gone 
through!" 

The heart of the woman was awake — at last. 

It was so unexpected that Franham was unmanned. 
He caught her hands in his and bowed his head upon 
them. His heaving shoulders spoke for him. 

Then she grew wholly womanly, and the man had 
cause to marvel at the unsounded depths of tenderness 
in a loving woman's heart, marvel — and worship; for 
he was experiencing that which comes to some men, 
not all: a supreme passion tempered into sacredness by 
a great and consecrating sorrow. 

An hour afterwards they found themselves drifting 
rapidly towards the mouth of the harbor. 

"The tide is racing out, Sanna; I shall have to pull 
for it," he said. 

She rose to take her seat again, and reached for the 
oars. 

"No; sit still. This against-tide work is too hard for 
you. I'll do the rowing." 

She held to the oars. "You'll do nothing of the 
kind— Peter." 

It was the first time she had called him that, and 
Franham knew she had timed herself in this piece of 
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daring when his hands were full with the boat, and a 
tide on the quarter that was running like a mill-race. 

"I'm going to begin now," she said, stoutly, "settling 
this time to her place behind him. 

"Begin what?" 

"Begin being your helpmate." 

She laughed merrily; but Franham, as he pulled for 
all he was worth, pondered the ways of at least one 
woman. 

"Well, we're here at last!" she cried, exultant, and a 
little breathless, as the boat shot in among the sedge; 
"but we'll have to wade a little for it." 

"I'll wade, but you won't," he made answer, master- 
fully. 

"We'll see about that," she retorted, tucking up her 
skirt. 

"We'll see nothing of the sort!" He caught her up* 
in his strong arms, and carried her, pouting, laughing, 
perforce clasping him close around the neck, and set her 
down on the steps. 

"Sanna Landers! Is that you?" It was Aunt 
Ploomie's voice sounding anxiously from the platform. 

"Yes, Aunt Ploomie. — Peter," she whispered, "kiss 
me quick, or she'll be here! — quick — another — oh! — 
she's coming — let me go — good-night!" 

She backed in through the gate; shut it, bolted it, 
leaving Franham on the flats, laughing, and staring at 
it. There was some comfort for him in that, knowing 
what was behind it. He listened a moment; he could 
hear Aunt Ploomie coming down the clam-shell path; 
a head appeared above the palings. 

"Peter—" (softly). 

"Yes, Sanna." 

"How do you like being engaged? — Yes, Aunt 
Ploomie, I'm coming." 
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OVER THE DRIFTWOOD FIRE 

THE diminishing remnant of the House of Com- 
mons, with the exception of Uncle Zeb, who was 
feeble, continued to meet, but only monthly, at Daniel 
Gool's. At their fall meeting they voted to consider 
themselves no longer celebrants of the anniversary of 
the sailing of the Aurora. As Ira Abell said, prefatory 
to making the motion: " There ain't no sort of use stir- 
rin' up our feelin's on such an occasion so's we can't 
% eat any supper/' It was wiser to abolish the celebration 
once and for all time. In fact, they realized that the 
inciting motive for a reunion on that particular day 
was wanting. 

During this speoial meeting in September, when the 
weighty matter of the celebration or non-celebration 
was to be decided, Aunt Ploomie stepped over to Miss 
Ellaretta's to chat with her awhile over the driftwood 
fire. The slight feeling of estrangement that -Miss 
Patch experienced on the occasion of her friend's mar- 
riage with Mr. Gool, had worn away, all chill having 
been banished in the genial warmth of Ploomie Gool's 
cordial hospitality and neighborliness. To put the 
case more forcibly: the icicles of reserve that were in 
process of formation around the outer periphery of Miss 
Ellaretta's heart were melted as quickly as they formed, 
in the sunshine of her neighbor's kindly intentions and 
practical demonstration of the same. 
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Since Uncle 'Riah's death both Daniel Gooi and his 
wife had taken, metaphorically, Ellaretta Patch under 
their combined wings and brooded her. For this the 
little woman was grateful. Since the knowledge of 
Zeriah RimmeU's long, faithful, unspoken love had 
come to her, she had felt ennobled, equal in every re- 
spect to Ploomie Gool. It pleased her to think that 
now they could discuss matrimony on the same level, 
from the same stand-point, with the same outlook. To 
Miss Patch this was a supreme satisfaction. Zeriah 
Rimmell's forty years of silent loving had been the 
justification of her womanhood, the redemption of her 
spinsterhood. 

As she drew the shades towards the Moncures* she 
sighed heavily. " Speaking figuratively, Ploomie, that 
house is no more nor less than a sepulchre for dead 
hopes." She seated herself in a low chair on the side 
of the hearth opposite to her friend, and took up her 
knitting, which she could do by the firelight. 

"It does look lonesome enough," Aunt Ploomie as- 
sented, but without her usual cheerfulness; "though I 
can't look at it the way you do, 'Retta." Her optimism 
was apt to render her at times, so at least Miss Patch 
thought, unsympathetic. 

"If you had resided in such neighborly proximity to 
the Moncures as I have, Ploomie, you would realize as 
I do that, in the face of comparatively recent events, all 
• life has departed from that house." 

"I ain't so sure of that," said Aunt Ploomie, cheer- 
fully. "Time works wonders for us all, an* there'll be 
plenty of young life going into it pretty soon, I think, 
unless all signs fail in a dry time." 

Miss Patch smiled in a significantly pitying manner. 
"Your faith is so unbounded in the recuperative and 
extensive powers of the human heart, Ploomie, that it 
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seems heretical in me to take exception to the timely 
theory you advance." 

"Why, 'Retta, dear, ain't I a livin' provin' of the 
rule?" Aunt Ploomie laughed in her rich contralto. 
" I, for one, am a-lookin' forward to havin' little children 
fillin' the great house with just such sunshine as only 
little children can furnish. That's the only thing I 
ain't reconciled to, 'Retta." She spoke earnestly, a 
tremor in her voice. 

" Excuse me, Ploomie, but I fail to catch the entire 
significance of your last remark." 

"I mean, 'Retta" — Aunt Ploomie's voice was very 
low, very tender now — "that that's where I've missed 
it; where Dan'l's missed it; where there ain't no makin' 
good the lost youth — " 

"You mean — " Miss Ellaretta dropped her work in 
her lap, and sat up rigidly. Ploomie was so unex- 
pected, so intense at times. 

"I mean the little children, 'Retta, Dan'l's an' mine." 
Her voice broke a little, and Miss Ellaretta kept silence. 
"Sometimes it seems as if I couldn't have it so, noways. 
Dan'l can't feel as I do; I don't expect him to, bein' a 
man. But we'm different, 'Retta, bein' women; we'm 
made for that. I'd give — I'd give thirty years of my 
life if I could see little children of my own runnin' an' 
racin' in that big house of mine, pitter-patterin' over 
the stairs, an' peekin' into the butt'ry, an' wantin' cook- 
ies just when I'm drove to pieces with workin' for 'em. 
Still, they'm there sometimes — I see 'em all." 

Miss Patch saw her tender smile as the firelight played 
upon her face, and grew alarmed. She had heard that 
matrimony was productive of hallucinations — or was 
it disillusions ? She was not certain which, but she felt 
it safe to propose lighting the astral lamp. 

"No, don't, 'Retta; I see 'em best this way." Miss 
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Patch was aware of a distinct shiver, and a sensation 
of rising goose-flesh on various parts of her body. 
"When Dan'l an' me's sittin' 'fore the fire after sup- 
per, or 'twixt daylight an' dark, they come dancing in 
full of fun, an' tiptoe round, an' then make a rush for 
us, an' climb on our knees, an' — " She broke off sud- 
denly, and wiped her eyes with a corner of the folded 
linen tea-cloth she had brought in for work when the 
lamp should be lighted. 

"You'll think I'm a fool, 'Retta, talkin' this way to 
you; 'tain't likely you can understand such things; but 
I ain't give up all hope yet — " she laughed happily. 
Poor Miss Patch rose at once to light the lamp. She 
was convinced Ploomie's mind was affected, and great 
was her relief when she heard her friend's conclusion: 
"of holding my darlin' Sanna's babies on my knees — 
hers an' Peter's." She unfolded .her work and drew 
her chair to the light. 

"I have heard," said Miss Patch, feeling at loss for a 
reply to what she considered a delicate statement, "that 
John and Alma are going abroad with the judge and his 
family this summer; but the report lacks confirmation." 

"Well, I can confirm it right here on the spot," Aunt 
Ploomie replied with emphatic briskness; "an' you can 
say I said so. Mr. Franham had a letter from Johnny 
yesterday. They'm all goin' over together, but Johnny 
an' Almy are goin' to stay in the Old Country two- 
three years. They've got relations over there by the 
dozen. The change will do 'em good. Mebbe Almy '11 
catch a beau there." 

Miss Patch knitted in silence, but with great energy. 
She felt that Ploomie carried things with too high a 
hand at times with reference to the first families. She 
ventured at last, although she knew she was treading 
on volcanic ground: 
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" It seems strange that Sanna should have superseded 
Alma in Mr. Franham's affections — " She got no fur- 
ther. Aunt Ploomie cut her short. 

"Superseded! Sanna superseded Almy! Now look 
here, 'Retta Patch, just hear to reason " — she brought 
her fist down upon her knee with emphatic force — "an' 
don't let that silly old woman at the Quadrant make 
you believe the moon's made of green cheese, an' eat 
it into the bargain. Til tell you the truth, an* nothin' 
but the truth: there's never been but one girl on this 
Island for Mr. Franham sence he stepped foot on Uncle 
Seth's wharf — I might say afore; for he fell in love with 
her 'fore he'd landed from the Pelican. An' you may 
say so to Sophrony Tim, or anybody else. / know how 
she can wag her tongue, an' work her cards, too. Didn't 
Mis' Dudge come down to our house" (so Aunt Ploomie 
continued to call the cottage in the Lane), "an' tell her 
insides out 'bout Sophrony Tim's layin' the cards, an' 
how scairt they got at the outcome? An' didn't she 
frighten Sanna most into a fit talkin' 'bout the House of 
Death, an' a lot more gibberish? An' Sanna thinkin' 
she was goin' to lose the man she loved? Humph! 
Sophrony Tim had better haul in her sails, or she'll get 
a capsizin' she ain't prepared for. If /'d been there, 
she'd 'a' had a piece of my mind!" 

"That reminds me, Ploomie," said Miss Patch, gently, 
endeavoring to allay the rising flood of wrath that 
threatened to overwhelm her. "Mrs Tibbins was in 
yesterday, and said Mrs. Mott was not looking in her 
usual health. She intimated — Mrs. Mott, I mean — 
that Barney's trouble would be the cause of her death. 
Indeed, Mrs. Tibbins fears a decline." 

"A decline!" Aunt Ploomie laughed scornfully. 
"Lucy Mott had better hold her tongue, or she'll de- 
cline more'n she's bargained for. If ever a woman's 
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got her back pay for all time in this world, Lucy 
Mott's gettin' hers, decline or no decline." 

"I hear Barney rarely goes to the Lane now." 

"Rarely! Twice since in the last six months, 'Retta! 
I ain't said nothin' 'bout it, but it's so; an' Lucy Mott's 
gettin' worried within an inch of her life. No, Barney 
ain't been nigh his mother's house but twice in just 
six months, an' what's more, he won't go there at all 
if he can help it. So Lucy trots over to the Light all 
summer long, trottity-trot. On calm days you could 
see her starting off, so Lyddie says, 'bout one, an' get- 
tin' home all tuckered out 'bout dusk. She's afraid 
he'll get weaned from her — an' no wonder." She nod- 
ded. "She's meddled, an' slandered. But there's one 
thing I'll say for Lucy Mott: she's been a good mother 
to Barney, an' he's just like the apple of her eye. She 
sets her life by him, only she ain't known how to man- 
age him, an' this break between 'em is just 'bout killin' 
her. But 'twill all come right in time; Barney '11 get 
over it. Why, look at me! Did it kill me, forty years 
of it? Humph! Don't talk to me 'bout Barney — 
Barney's young yet. What's that?" 

It was a triple tap at the front window. 

"Why, that is Sanna!" Miss Ellaretta's tone was 
one of pleased surprise. She threw open the door. 
"Why, Sanna, my dear, I am so glad to see you. I 
feared lest some inadvertent counsel of mine on the 
occasion of your last call, fully a month ago, might 
have acted as a deterrent in respect to your future visits. 
Come in, my dear." 

" Not to-night, thank you, Miss 'Retta ; I'll run in again 
sometime when I can stay longer. I came to tell Aunt 
Ploomie that the House of Commons has adjourned 
early, and Uncle Daniel is alone." 

"That's the first time I've ever known 'em to ad- 
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journ at eight o'clock!" Aunt Ploomie exclaimed, folding 
up her but just unfolded work. She laughed pleasantly. 
"I'll confess to you an' Sanna, 'Retta, that I ain't got 
used to men's ways of doin' things yet — an' me married 
more'n a year. You kind of depend on what they say 
— all in good faith an' real business-like — an* the first 
you know orders are countermanded, in pretty double- 
quick time, too, an' it's right about face 'fore you've 
found out which way you'm facinM Talk 'bout women 
changin' their minds! They don't change 'em half as 
often as men do ; the only difference is the women give 
you good fair notice, an' the men go off half-cock. Come, 
Sanna, I mustn't leave Dan'l alone any longer." 

Miss Patch shut the door upon the two, and 'sighed 
as she did so. How happy Ploomie was! 

No sooner had the door closed upon Aunt Ploomie 
and her grand-niece, than the latter, linking her arm in 
her great-aunt's, squeezed it hard and whispered: 

"Aunt Ploomie, dear — I've done it!" 

"What you mean, Sanna? Done what?" Ploomie 
Gool asked, in amazement. 

They were at the front door-step, and Daniel Gool 
was opening the door. 

"Set the day — the day, Aunt Ploomie; don't you un- 
derstand?" 

Ploomie Gool squeezed back. "You darlin', darlin' 
girl," she whispered, and would have said more, but 
was reduced to silence by two strong young arms about 
her neck, and a voice whispering between a sob and a 
laugh: 

"Oh, you dear old dear! How did you bear it all 
those forty years? Pour months nearly killed me. . . . 
Oh, good-night, Uncle Daniel. No, I don't want your 
company home — I've plenty of my own ; Peter's coming 
for me. Hark! — there he is now." She was gone. 
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Aunt Ploomie turned to her husband. "Dan'l," she 
said, "it's like living it all over again to see them." 

Thus the tide of life continues to ebb and flow, over 
its shallows as well as above its deeps. The ebb lays 
bare not only many a rock and rip of existence, but the 
desolate waste of mud-flat and the far, far-reaching 
sandy shores. The swing of the flood covers again, 
renews, vivifies, restores — sometimes the dead as flot- 
sam and jetsam, sometimes the rescued living. It hides 
rock and rip ; it flows freely over barren wastes ; it brims 
every tiny creek and inlet. And like unto it the mighty 
pendulum of the sea swings vastly, unhasting, unrest- 
ing, from pole to pole, from shore to shore; and tidal 
ebb and flow are related to each other, interdependent, 
the one upon the other, interchangeable, the one with 
the other, recognizable, the one for the other — as are 
life and death. 

The nonagenarian of the Island, Uncle Zebulon 
Payne, is feeble of body and weak of mind. Over and 
over again, during the days that are coming to be for 
him both timeless and tideless, as he sits in his arm- 
chair, he murmurs continually to himself. All those 
who have listened to his mumbling — for "the sound of 
the grinding is low" — declare that he is constantly re- 
peating a verse of Scripture; "harpin' on it night an' 
day," so Einathan says: 

"When my father and mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up" 

The Islanders — all save one — have failed to account 
for this. That one is the master of Dukes. 



THE END 
April, 1903 — January, 1905. 
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